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A  N- 


ACCOUNT 


OF  THE 


A  U  T  H  O  R. 


OLIER.E,  whofe  true  and  original  name  was- 


John  Baptift  Pocquelin,  was  born  at  Paris  a- 


bout  the  year  1620.  He  was  both-  fon  and  grandfon 
to  valets  de  chambres,  tapeftry-makers  to  Lewis  XIII. 
and  was  defigned  for  the  fame  bufmefs,  with  a  view  of 
fucceeding  his  father  in  thar  place.  But  the  grandfa¬ 
ther  being  very  fond  of  the  boy,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  great  lover  of  plays,  ufed  to  take  him  often  with  him 
to  the  hotel  de  Bourgogne  •,  which  prefently  roufed  up 
Moliere’s  natural  genius  and  tafte  for  dramatic  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  created  in  him  fuch  a  difguft  to  the 
trade  of  tape  ftp/- making,  that  at  laft  his  father  confent- 
ed  to  let  him  go,  and  ftudy  under  the  Jefuits,  at  the 
college  of  Clermount.  He  finifhed  his  ftudies  there  in 
five  years  time,  in  which  he  contra&ed  an  intimate 
friendfhip  with  Chapelle,  Bernier,  and  Cyrano.  Cha- 
pelle,  with  whom  Bernier  was  an  aflociate  in  his  ftu¬ 
dies,  had  the  famous  Gaflendi  for  his  tutor,  who  wil¬ 
lingly  admitted  Moliere  to  his  le£lures,as  he  afterwards 
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alfo  did  Cyrano.  It  was  here  that  Moiiere  deeply  drank 
of  that  found  philofophy,  and  ftored  himfeif  with  thofe 
great  principles  of  knowledge*  which  ferved  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  to  all  his  comic  productions.  When  Lewis 
XIII.  went  to  Narbonne,  in  the  year  1641,  his  ftudies 
were  interrupted;  for  his  father,  who  was  grown  in¬ 
firm,  not  being  able  to  attend  the  court,  Moiiere  was  0- 
bliged  to  go  there  to  fuppfy  his  place.  However,  up¬ 
on  his  return  to  Paris,  when  bis  father  was  dead,  his 
paffion  for  the  ftage,  which  had  induced  him  firft  to 
ftudy,  revived  more  ftrongly  than  ever;  and  if  it  be 
true,  as  fome  have  faid,  that  he  ftudied  the  law,  and 
was  admitted  an  advocate,  he  foon  yielded  to  the  influ* 
ence  of  his  ftars,  which  had  deftined  him  to  be  the  re- 
ftorer  of  comedy  in  France. 

The  tafle  for  theatrical  performances  was  almoft  u- 
niverfal  in  France,  after  cardinal  de  Richelieu  had  gran¬ 
ted  a  peculiar  proteftion  to  dramatic  poets.  Many  lit¬ 
tle  focieties  made  it  a  diverfion  to  aft  plays  in  their 
own  boufes;  in  one  of  which,  known  by  the  name  o£ 
the  Illuftrious  Theatre,  Moiiere  entered  himfeif;  and 
it  was  then,  for  force  reafon  or  other,  that  he  changed 
his  name  of  Pocquelin  for  that  of  Moiiere,  which  he 
retained  ever  after.  "What  became  of  him  from  1  648. 
to  1652  we  know  not,  this  interval  being  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  which  caufed  disturbances  in  Paris;  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  employed  in  compofing  fome 
of  thofe  pieces  which  w'ere  afterwards  exhibited  to  the 
public.  La  Bejart,  an  aftrefs  of  Campagne,  waiting,, 
as  well  as  be,  for  a  favourable  time  to  exercife  her  ta¬ 
lent,  Moiiere  was  particularly  kind  to  her;  and  as  their 
interefts  became  mutual,  they  formed  a  company  to¬ 
gether,  and  went  to  Lyons  in  the  year  16  53,  where 
Moiiere  produced  his  firft  play,  called  the  Blunderer. 
This  drew  almoft  all  the  fpeftators  from  the  other  com- 
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prany  of  comedians  which  were  fettled  in  the  town; 
fome  of  which  company  joined  with  Moliere,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  Languedoc,  where  he  offered  his  fervi- 
ces  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  gladly  accepted  them. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1657,  Moliere  de¬ 
parted  with  his  company  for  Grenoble,  and  continued 
there  during  the  carnival  of  1658.  After  this  he  went 
and  fettled  at  Rouen,  where  he  (laid  all  the  fummer  j 
and  having  made  fome  journies  to  Paris  privately,  he 
had  the  good  luck  to  pfeafe  the  king’s  brother,  who 
granting  him  his  protection,  and  making  his  company 
his  own,  introduced  him  in  that  quality  to  the  king 
and  queen-mother.  That  company  began  to  appear 
before  their  majefties  and  the  whole  court,  October  the 
24th,  1658,  upon  a  ftage  ereCted  on  purpofe,  in  the 
hall  of  the  guards  of  the  Old  Louvre;  and  were  fo  well 
approved,  that  his  majefty  gave  orders  for  their  fettle- 
ment  at  Paris.  The  hall  of  the  Petit  Bourbon  was 
granted  them,  to  ad  by  turns  with  the  Italian  players. 
In  the  year  1663,  Moliere  obtained  a  penfion  of  a 
thoufand  livres;  and  in  x  66 5,  his  company  was  alto¬ 
gether  in  his  majefly’s  fervice.  He  continued  all  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life  to  give  new  plays,  which 
were  very  much  and  very  juftly  applauded:  and  if  we 
confider  the  number  of  works  which  Moliere  compofed 
in  about  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  while  he  was  him- 
felf  all  the  while  an  aCtor,  and  interrupted,  as  he  mull 
be,  by  perpetual  avocations  of  one  kind  or  other,  we 
muff  needs  admire  the  quicknefs,  as  well  as  fertility  of 
his  genius  ;  and  we  {hall  rather  be  apt  to  think  with 
Ihefpreaux,  “  that  rhime  came  to  him,”  than  give  cre¬ 
dit  to  fome  others,  who  fay  “  he  wrote  very  flowly.” 

His  lafl  comedy  was  the  Hypochondriac ;  and  it  was 
a£led  for  the  fourth  time  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1673.  Upon  this  very  day  Moliefe  died;  and  there 
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was  fo  me  thing  in  the  manner  of  his  death  very  extra* 
ordinary.  The  chief  perfon  reprefented  in  the  Hypo¬ 
chondriac,  is  a  fick  man,  who,  upon  a  certain  occafion, 
pretends  to  be  dead.  Moliere  reprefented  that  perfon, 
and  confequently  was  obliged,  in  one  of  his  fcenes,  to 
the  part  of  a  dead  man.  Now  it  has  been  faid  by 
many  people,  that  he  expired  in  that  part  of  the  play; 
and  that  when  he  was  to  make  an  end  of  it,  in  order  to 
difcover  that  it  was  only  a  feint,  he  could  neither  fpeak 
nor  get  up,  being  actually  dead.  The  poets  took  hold 
of  this  incident  to  fhew  their  wit:  they  handed  about 
a  great  many  fmall  pieces.  But  of  ail  that  were  made 
upon  Molierebs  death,  none  were  more  approved  than 
thefe  four  Latin  verfes: 

*'■  Rofcius  hie  fitus  eft  trifti  Molierus  in  urna, 

“  Cui  genus  humanum  ludere,  ludus  erat. 

“  Dum  ludit  mortem,  mors  indignata  jocantem 
S{  Corripit,  &  raimum  fingere  fteva  negat.” 

“  Here  Moliere  lies,  the  Rofcius  of  his  age, 

“  Whofe  pleafure,  while  he  liv’d,  was  to  engage 
“  "With  human  nature  in  a  comic  ftrife, 

(i  And  perfonate  her  adtions  to  the  life. 

“  But  furly  death,  offended  at  his  play, 

Would  not  be  jok’d  with  in  fo  free  a  way. 

“  He,  when  he  mimick’d  him,  his  voice  reftrain’d, 
“  And  made  him  a£t  in  earned:  what  he  feign’d/’ 

This  account  would  probably  be  fooner  credited,  as  it 
afforded  plentiful  matter  to  the  poets  for  witty  conceits 
and  ingenious  allufions:  elfe  the  truth  is,  that  Moliere 
did  not  die  in  fuch  a  manner,  but  had  time  enough, 
though  very  ill,  to  make  an  end  of  his  part.  During 
the  time  of  the  play,  he  was  fo  much  troubled  with  a 
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defiuxion  upon  his  lungs,  that  he  had  much  ado  to  aft 
his  part ;  however,  he  did  end  it,  though  he  was  feen  to 
be  in  great  pain;  and  when  the  comedy  was  over,  he 
went  home  and  was  got  to  bed;  but  his  cough  increa- 
fing  violently,  a  vein  broke  in  his  lungs,  and  he  was 
fufrocated  with  blood  in  about  half  an  hour  after.  He 
died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  greatly  lament¬ 
ed  by  the  king.  The  archbifhop  of  Paris  would  not 
allow  his  body  to  be  inhumed  in  confecrated  ground: 
for  we  muft  obferve,  that  as  Moiiere  had  gained  him- 
felf  many  enemies,  by  ridiculing  the  folly  and  knavery 
of  all  orders  of  men,  fo  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  the 
refentment  of  the  ecclefiuftics  in  particular,  by  expc.fing 
the  hypocrites  of  their  order,  and  the  bigots  among  the 
laity,  in  that  inimitable  mafter-piece  of  art,  called  the 
Impoflor.  They  took  the  advantage  of  this  play,  to  ftir 
up  Paris  and  the  court  againft  its  author;  and  if  the 
king  had  not  interpofed  between  him  and  harm,  he  had 
then  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the 
clergy.  The  king  flood  his  friend  now  he  was  dead, 
and  being  informed  of  the  archbifhop’s  prohibition, 
fentfor  and  expoflulated  with  him  ;  but  he  was  an  ob- 
flinate  churchman,  and  would  not  willingly  condef- 
cend  to  his  majefty.’s  perfuafions.  The  king,  finding 
him  unwilling  to  comply,  defired  to  know  how  many 
feet  deep  the  Holy  Ground  reached?  The  bilhop  re- 
pAed,  About  eight.  Well,  faid  the  king,  I  find  there 
is  no  getting  the  better  of  your  fcruples;  therefore  let 
his  grave  be  dug  twelve  feet,  that  is  four  below  your 
confecrated  ground,  and  let  them  bury  him  there.  Pie 
was  accordingly  interred  at  St.  Jofeph’s,  which  was  a 
chapel  of  eafe  to  the  parifh  church  at  St.  Euflace. 

A  celebrated  a£lrefs  has  given  us  the  following  por¬ 
trait  of  Moiiere.  “  He  was  neither  very  fat  nor  very 
“  lean;  of  a  figure  rather  large  than  fmalJ;  a  noble 
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tc  mien,  and  a  handfome  leg;  he  walked  majefticatly, 
“  had  a  ferious  air,  a  large  nofe,  wide  mouth,  with 
“  thick  lips;  of  a  brown  complexion,  with  eye-brows 
“  black  and  large;  and  the  different  motions  he  gave 
“  them,  rendered  his  countenance  extremely  comic, 
“  With  regard  to  his  character,  he  was  good-tempered, 
“  affable,  and  generous.  He  was  very  fond  of  ma- 
“  king  fpeeches;  and  when  he  read  his  pieces  to  the 
“  players,  he  defired  them  to  bring  their  children  along 
“  with  them  to  hear  him,  in  order  to  draw  fome  con- 
“  jetSbures  from  the  natural  movements  they  difcover- 
“  ed.” 

It  was  cuftomary  with  the  men  of  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  form  themfelves  in¬ 
to  a  fociety,  and  oftner  than  once  in  a  week,  they  had  a 
common  fupper;  where  the  pleafures  of  the  table  were 
the  lead  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  where  the  con- 
verfation,  we  doubt  not,  was  far  more  worthy  to  be  re¬ 
corded,  than  that  of  the  feven  wife  Greeks,  related  by 
Flutarch  ;  or  the  table-talk  of  the  holy  Luther. 

Moliere,  one  of  the  mod  gay  of  this  learned  compa¬ 
ny,  was  frequently  their  hoft;  efpecially  at  a  villa  he 
had  on  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  near  Paris  :  his  worthy 
guefts  were  too  good  judges  of  pleafure,  to  fuffer  into¬ 
xication  to  ufurp  the  feat  of  wit  and  learning;  though 
Bacchus  was  frequently  admitted  to  enliven  the  fpirits 
of  the  Mufes. 

It  happened  howeverone  evening, at  Moliere’s  coun- 
try-houfe,  that  the  hoft  being  quite  fatigued,  could  no 
longer  keep  his  port,  but  left  it  to  Chapelle,  one  of  the 
company,  and  retired  early  to  bed.  Chapelle,  in  or¬ 
der  to  increafe  the  fpirits  of  his  company,  pufhed  the 
champaign  brifkly  round,  and  intoxication  ftole  in,  un- 
thought  of.  They  began  to  talk  of  morality,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  the  futility  of  the  pleafures  of  this  world. 
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and  they  came  at  laft  to  this  conclufion :  That  the  great 
object  of  human  life  fhould  be,  by  fome  renowned  ac¬ 
tion,  to  acquire  immortal  fame.  From  this  one  of  the 
company  took  occafion  to  fay:  “  Gentlemen,  this  be- 
“  ing  the  cafe,  fince  life  is  fo  worthkfs,  and  fame  fo 
“  defirable,  what  can  be  more  eligible,  what  more  no- 
“  ble  or  more  glorious,  than  by  fhaking  off  this  load 
“  of  life,  to  acquire  eternal  renown?  My  advice  there- 
“  fore  is,  that  we  fhould  all  go  together  to  the  river, 
“  and  there  plunge  in;  and  by  thus  dying  in  that  uni- 
“  ty  with  which  we  have  lived,  our  names  and  our 
“  friendfhip  will  be  celebrated  by  all  pofterity,”  The 
vapours  of  the  wine  had  fo  far  heated  their  imaginati¬ 
ons,  and  clouded  their  judgments,  that  this  propofition, 
extravagant  as  it  was,  appeared  highly  rational.  They 
prepared  therefore,  with  great  folemnity,  to  advance  to 
the  Seine,  and  there  offer  this  facrifice  to  fame. 

A  poor  old  fervant,  who  however  was  fober,  under- 
ftanding  their  defign,  ran  in  and  awaked  his  m after: 
Moliere  prefently  appeared  among  them ;  was  immedi¬ 
ately  acquainted  with  their  intention,  and  invited  to 
partake  of  their  immortal  fame.  He  thought  it  not 
prudent, dire&ly  to  oppofe  their  project,  but  faid:  “My 
“  dear  friends,  I  approve  your  defign  extremely,  and 
“  am  very  ready  to  partake  of  fo  glorious  a  death,  but 
“  by  no  means  now ;  for  pofterity  may  infinuate,  by  its 
“  being  performed  at  fo  late  an  hour,  that  it  was  not 
“  the  effedt  of  philofophy,  but  inebriety,  and  fo  im- 
“  portantan  a£lion  fhould  be  free  even  from  a  poffibi- 
“  lity  of  reflection  :  my  advice  therefore  is,  that  every 
“  one  repair  to  his  bed,  and  that  we  affemble  early  ia 
“  the  morning,  and  then  with  that  coolnefs  and  fereni- 
“  ty,  which  is  becoming  of  philofophers,  carry  this  no- 
“  ble  defign  into  execution.”  This  improvement  in 
their  fcheme  met  with  univerfal  approbation,  and  eve- 
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ry  one,  except  Moliere,  retired  contentedly  to  bed :  and 
no  doubt  the  next  morning  fhuddered  at  that  rafhnefs 
which  a  few  hours  before  had  appeared  fo  prudential-, 
and  at  the  irreparable  injury  which  they  had  well  nigh 
done  to  the  republic  of  learning. 

As  Moliere  was  returning  one  day  from  his  coun- 
try-houfeto  Paris, accompanied  by  Charpentier,  a  cele* 
brated  compofer  of  mufic,  he  gave  an  alms  to  a  poor 
man,  who  immediately  after  ftopt  the  coach,  faying, 
M  I  believe,  Sir,  you  had  no  defign  of  giving  me  a  piece 
M  of  gold.”  “  See  where  virtue  goes  to  build  her 
“  neft,”  cried  Moliere,  and  after  a  moment’s  reflexion. 

Hold,  friend,”  fays  he,  “  there  is  another  for  you.” 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  Moliere’s  plays  exceed,  or 
equal,  the  noblelt  performances  of  that  kind  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  “  He  was,”  fays  Voltaire,  M  the 
u  bell  comic  poet  that  ever  lived  in  any  nation.  And 
u  it  mud  be  eonfefled,  that  if  we  compare  the  art  and 
K  regularity  of  our  theatre  with  the  irregular  fcenes  of 
“  the  ancients,  their  weak  intrigues,  the  ftrange  pra-c- 
“  tice  of  declaring  by  a£lors,  in  cold  and  unnatural 
“  monodies,  what  they  had  done,  and  what  they  would 
“  do-,  it  mud  be  confeffed,  I  fay,  that  Moliere  retrie- 
“  ved  comedy  out  of  chaos,  as  Corneille  had  tragedy, 
(t  and  that  the  French  have  been  fuperior  in  this  refpe£l 
i(  to  all  the  people  upon  earth.”  We  will  leave  the 
critics  to  difpute  the  point  with  this  Frenchman,  if  they 
fhall  think  it  worth  their  while.  We  are  told  by  M. 
Boileau,  that  Moliere  ufed  to  read  all  his  comedies  to 
an  old  woman  who  was  his  houfekeeper,  as  file  fat  with 
him  at  her  work  by  the  chimney-corner,  and  could  fore- 
tel  the  fuccefs  of  his  play  in  the  theatre,  from  the  re¬ 
ception  it  met  at  his  fire  fide:  for  the  audience  always . 
followed  the  old  woman,  and  never  failed  to  laugh  in 
the  fame  place. 
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"We  fhall  conclude  our  account  with  observing,  that 
this  excellent  comedian,  however  blelled  in  other  re- 
fpedhs,  was  particularly  unhappy  in  a  wife.  He  has 
fucceeded  extremely  well  in  defcribing  the  jars  of  mar¬ 
ried  people,  and  the  uneafinefs  of  jealous  hufbands; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  he  has;  for  it  is  faid,  that  he  knew 
it  by  experience,  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  world.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  La  Bejart  above-menti¬ 
oned,  and  was  born,  when  her  mother  was  w-ith  him  at 
Languedoc.  Moliere  married  her  fome  time  after  he 
had  fettled  his  company  at  Paris;  notwithftanding 
which,  fome  have  fulpedbed  that  he  was  her  father.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  he  was  extremely  jealous  of  her,  and  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he  had  reafon  to  be  fo. 
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The  Blunderer,  or  the  Counter-Plots,  a  Co - 
medy  of  Five  JFts,  performed  at  Paris ,  at  the  Thea¬ 
tre  of  the  Little  Bourbon ,  December  3.  1658. 


HE  following  comedy  was  performed  in  Decem¬ 


ber  1658.  We  were  then  unacquainted  with 


every  kind  of  comedy  but  that  full  of  intrigue;  the  art 
of  expofing  characters  and  manners  upon  the  ftage  was 
referved  for  Moliere.  Although  he  has  only  given  us 
a  fketch  of  it  in  the  comedy  of  the  Blunderer,  yet 
this  piece  is  not  unworthy  of  its  author.  It  is  partly 
in  the  ancient  manner,  the  plot  being  carried  on  by  a 
fervant;  and  partly  in  the  Spanifh  tafle,  by  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  incidents  which  fpring  up  one  after  another, 
without  one  neceffarily  arifing  from  another.  There 
are  fome  but  indifferent  characters  in  it, and  feenes  but 
ill  connected;  there  is  no  great  verfimilitude  in  the 
character  of  Lelius,  and  the  unravelling  is  not  very 
happy.  The  number  of  theaCts  is  determined  to  five 
only  in  compliance  with  the  common  cuftom,  which 
reflrains  the  longeft  pieces  to  this  number;  but  thefe 
defeCts  are  covered  by  a  variety  and  vivacity,  which 
takes  up  the  fpeCtator’s  attention,  and  keeps  him  from 
reflecting  too  much  upon  what  might  offend  him. 
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A  C  T  O  R  S. 

Pandolph,  Father  to  Lelius. 

Anselm,  Father  to  Hippolyta. 
Trufaldin,  an  old  Gentleman. 

Celia,  Slave  to  Trufaldin. 

Hippolyta,  Daughter  to  Anfelm. 
Lelius,  Son  to  Pandolph. 

Leander,  a  young  Gentleman  of  P«.anL 
Ander,  fuppofed  a  Gypfy. 

Mascaril,  Servant  to  Lelius. 

Ergastus,  Friend  to  Mafcaril. 

A  Meffenger. 

Two  Companies  in  Mafquerade. 

S  C  E  N  E,  in  a  public  place  at  MeJJlna. 
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THE 


BLUNDERER.: 


OK,  THE 

COUNT  E  R-P  LOTS. 

A  C  T  I.  SCENE  L 


L  E  L  I  U  S, 

MjtsDsCELL,  well,  Leander,  I  am  forry  it  muft 
^  W  ^  come  to  a  difpute  between  us;  but  as 
^  it  is  fo,  let  us  try  our  {kill,  to  fee  which . 
MsS.  can  fUpplant  his  rival.  Be  upon  your 

guard,  and  exert  yourfelf,  for  be  affured,  every 
fcheme  {hall  be  ufed  to  carry  off  this  miracle  of 
beauty. 


S  C  E  N  E  II. 


U  E  L  I  U  S,  M  A  S  C  A  R.  I  V 


L  E  L  I  U  S. 

H!  my  friend  Mafcaril. 
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THE  BLUNDERER; 


Mascaril.  "What  is  the  matter? 

Lelius.  Matter  enough - every  thing  feems 

to  thwart  my  defigns:  cruel  deftiny  has  made  Le- 
ander  in  love  with  Celia,  and,  notwithftaoding  1 
have  changed  the  object  of  my  paffion,  he  continues 
Axil  to  be  my  rival. 

Mascaril.  Leander  in  love  with  Celia! 

Lelius.  I  tell  thee,  to  diftradtion. 

INI  as  c  aril.  So  much  the  wcrfe. 

Lelius.  I  mull  confefs  it  is  for  the  worfe,  and 
this  is  what  confounds  me;  but,  however,  I  have 
no  reafon  to  defpair,  as  I  have  fo  good  a  friend  as 
you;  I  am  certain  that  thy  ready  wit  and  fertile  in¬ 
vention  will  extricate  me  from  all  thofe  difficulties : 
for  thou  art  the  king  of  valets;  thou  haft  not  thy 
fellow  in  the  world 

Mascaril.  Fewer  of  your  compliments,  I  beg, 
good  Sir:  this  is  always  the  cafe  when  we  poor  de¬ 
vils  are  wanted  to  ferve  a  turn;  then  we  are  the 
honefteft,clevereft  and  wittieft  fellows  in  the  world : 
but  at  another  time,  we  are  the  damnedeft,  foolifh 
rafcals  in  the  world,  fit  for  nothing,  and  deferveto 
he  kicked  out  of  doors. 

Lelius.  Nay,  you  accufe  ms  wrongfully  now. 
But  to  the  matter  in  hand;  let  us  talk  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  captive.  The  hardeft  heart  cannot  withftand 
fuch  charms:  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  fire  is  of 
noble  extraction;  her  perfon  and  converfation  is 
fuch,  that  heaven  conceals  her  under  this  difguife 
for  feme  particular  reafon. 

Mascaril.  A  pretty  romantic  ftory  indeed! 
But,  pray,  Sir,  let  me  know  what  Mr.  Pandclph, 
who  ftiles  himfelf  your  father,  will  think  of  all  thefe 
fine  affairs?  You. mult  be  fenfible  how  foon  he  is 
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enraged  when  your  behaviour  is  not  agreeable  to 
his  fentiments;  and  as  he  fuppofes  that  nothing 
hut  matrimony  will  make  you  wifer,  and  is  now 
treating  with  Anfelm  about  your  marriage  with  his 
daughter  Hippolyta;  Ihould  it  eome  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  that  you  had  fuffered  your  foolifli  paffion  to 
overcome  your  reafon  and  duty,  by  entertaining  a 
paffion  for  one  whom  nobody  knows  any  thing  a* 
bout,  it  would  make  him  quite  mad;  I  tremble  at 
the  thoughts. of  it:  you  know  the  old  gentleman 
does  not  fpare  you  when  you  do  any  thing  he  dif- 
app  roves  of.  -1' 

Lelius.  Oh!  for  heaven’s  fake°.Vave  done  with 
your  moralizing. 

Mascaril.  Do  you  rather  have  done  with  this 
behaviour  of  yours:  I  allure  you  it  is  none  of  the 
bell— and  you  ought  to  endeavour — 

Leli.it  s.  Pray  obferve,  Sir,  that  a  fervant  who 
pretends  to  be  my  counfellor  does  not  confult  his 
own  intereft,  for  no  body  gets  any  good  to  himfelf 
by  oppofing  and  eroding  me, 

Mascaril  aftde.j]  So  he  is  in  a  paffion  now. — 
All  I  faid  was  merely  by  way  of  joke,  and  to  try 
your  temper :  have  I  any  of  the  morofe  features  of  a 
reformer  about  me?  and  do  you  think  Mafcaril  a 
foe  to  nature?  You  know  the  contrary:  my  great- 
eft  fault  is  being  too  good-natured. — Laugh  at  the 
lectures  of  your  old  gray  bearded  father;  fpur  on, 
I:  tell  you,  and  do  not  mind  him:  O’  my  con- 
fcience,  I  have  no  patience  with  thofe  old  fellows, 
who,  having  loft  all'  tafte  of  pleafure  themfelves, 
are  continually  condemning  them  in  thofe  who  are 
younger  than  themfelves.  You  know  my  talent, 
I  am  abfolutely  at  your  fervice, 
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Lelies.  At!  that  is  right:  bv  talking  thus  thou 
art  lure  to  charm  me.  But  to  proceed  to  the  pur-- 
note:  I  had  the  pleafure  to  find,  that  when  I  firll 
declared  mv  paifion,  it  was  not  wholly  difregarded 
by  the  lorelv  author  of  it.  But  Leander  has  juft 
been  with  me,  declaring  that  he  is  determined  to 
take  Celia  from  me,  and  is  making  preparations  to 
put  his  defign  in  execution;  therefore  afii ft,  my 
dear  Macaril,  and  ranfack  thy  brain  to  contrive  the 
fpeedieft  means  to  fecure  the  pofieffion  of  that  ado¬ 
rable  creature;  flop  at  nothing,  but  make  ufeof  e= 
ver?  trica  or  rThood,  to  make  mv  rival’s  pretenti¬ 
ons  nroT?  arxMive. 


Mascaeil.  Stav,  let  me  think  a  little  of  this 
matter.  ;  A£de._  What  fcheme  can  I  contrive  that 
will  belt)  him  cut  at  this  rinch  ? 

JL  X 

Lelies.  Weil,  come,  veur  ftratagem. 

I  I a scap.il.  Poh  !  what  a  buriv  veu  are  in  !  Mv 
brain  is  net  to  quick  at  conception - 1  have  nick¬ 
ed  veur  tu fined; ;  vou  mu:: - No,  that  will  not 

do; - but  ii  you  would  gc - 

Lelies.  Whither  {hall  I  go? 

Mascaf.il.  That  is  but  a  poor  device: - 1 

thought  of  one  that - 

Lelies.  What,  pr’vtbee? 

Mascaril.  That  would  net  do  either - But 


could  you  net - 

Lelies.  Could  I  not  what? 

Mascap.il.  No,  you  could  not  doit  stall.  Talk 
with  Anfelm - 

Lelies.  And  what  can  I  fav  to  him? 

Mascaril.  Nay,  very  true,  that  is  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Something  muft  be  done 
however.  I  would  .ave  you  go  to  Trufaldin. 

Lelies.  Whatjto  dcr 
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Mas c aril.  Faith  I  don’t  know. 

Lelius.  There’s  no  bearing  this,  in  fhort:  you 
make  me  mad  with  thefe  frivolous  tales. 

Mascaril.  Why,  Sir,  were  you  but  reafonably 
ftrong  in  ready  cafh,  we  had  no  need  to  ftand 
dreaming  here  to  find  means  of  compaffing  our 
wilhes ;  and  we  might,  by  purchafing  this  Have  out 
of  hand,  effectually  put  it  out  of  your  rival’s  pow¬ 
er  to  thwart  your  inclinations.  Trufaldin,  who 
watches  her  very  narrowly,  is  under  fome  appre- 
henfions  of  the  gang  of  gypfies  who  left  her  here 
in  pawn ;  and  could  he  make  his  penny-worths  of 
her,  (which  they  have  tried  his  patience  in  waiting 
for)  to  my  certain  knowledge  he  would  gladly  fell 
her;  for  in  fhort,  he  always  lived  like  a  true  cur¬ 
mudgeon:  he  would  undergo  the  difcipline  of  the 
cart's  tail,  if  he  thought  he  could  get  a  {hilling  by 
it:  gold  is  the  god  to  which  he  pays  fupreme  ado¬ 
ration  ;  but  the  plague  on’t  is - 

Lelius.  Is  what? 

Mascaril.  That  your  father  is  juft  fuch  ano-- 
ther  covetous  hunk,  who  will  not  allow  you  to  dif- 
pofe  of  his  ducats  as  you  would  do:  that  atprefent 
we  have  not  one  engine  in  referve  which  can  ope¬ 
rate  to  the  opening  the  leaft  purfe  to  your  affiftance. 
But  let  us  endeavour  to  come  at  the  fpeech  of  Celia 
for  a  moment,  to  know  her  fentiments  in  this  affair; 
this  is  her  window. 

Lelius.  But  Trufaldin  fiands  clofe  fentry  upon 
her  day  and  night;  fo  I  would  have  you  be  cauti¬ 
ous  what  you  do. 

Mascaril.  Keep  you  {bill  in  that  corner. 
Thanks  to  our  ftars ;  here  fhe  comes  molt  a-propos. 
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SCENE  III. 

CELIA,  LELIUS,  MASCARIL. 

L  E  L  I  U  S. 

HOW  much  am  I  obliged  to  fortune,  lovely 
Celia,  for  offering  to  my  fight  thofe  heaven¬ 
ly  charms  you  are  bleft  with !  And  whatever  pier¬ 
cing  pain  thofe  dear  eyes  may  have  caufed  me,  I 
have  inexpreffible  pleafure  at  the  fight  of  them. 

Celia.  My  heart.  Sir,  which,  with  good  rea- 
fon  is  aftonifhed  at  this  fpeech  of  yours,  is  not  con- 
fcious  that  my  eyes  have  injured  any  perfon:  and 
if  they  have  been  fo  unhappy  as  to  offend  you,  I 
can  affure  you  it  was  wholly  without  my  leave. 

Lelius.  Oh!  no,  their  glances  are  too  charm¬ 
ing  to  do  me  any  injury.  I  reckon  it  my  chief 
glory  to  cherifh  the  wounds  they  give  me ;  and — 
Mascaril.  Why,  you  are  mounting  a  note  too 
high:  this  ftile  is  by  no  means  fuitable  to  our  pre- 
fentpurpofe;  let  us  fpend  our  time  better;  let  us 

know  of  her  quickly  what - 

Trufal din  within.]  Celia! 

Mascaril  to  Lelius.]  Well,  what  think  you 
now  ? 

Lelius.  O  cruel  accident!  what  bufinefs  has 
this  plaguy  old  fellow  to  interrupt  us  ? 

Mascaril.  Go,  withdraw,  I’ll  find  fomething 
to  fay  to  him. 
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SCENE  IV. 


TRUFALDIN,  CELIA,  MASCARIL, 
and  l  E  L  i  u  s  retired  into  a  corner. 


trufaldin  to  Celia. 

ELL!  what  bufinefs  have  you  out  of 
doors  ?  Have  I  not  forbid  you  to  fpeak  to 


w 


any  mortal  whatever  ? 

Celia.  I  was  formerly  acquainted  with  this  ho¬ 
ned:  young  man,  you  have  no  need  to  be  under  any 
apprehenfions. 

Mascaril.  Is  this  Seignior  Trufaldin  ? 

Celia.  Yes,  the  very  fame. 

Mascaril.  Sir,  I  am  your  moll  devoted  fer- 
vant,  and  it  is  with  the  greateft  pleafure  that  I  find 
this  opportunity  of  paying  my  compliments  to  a 
gentleman  whofe  name  the  world  rings  with. 

Trufaldin.  Your  molt  humble  fervant. 

Mascaril.  I  may  incommode  you,  perhaps-: 
but  I  have  been  acquainted  formerly  with  this 
young  woman  in  another  place,  who  has  convin¬ 
ced  me  of  the  great  fkill  fire  has  in  fortune-telling  -, 
I  had  a  defire  to  confult  her  a  little  about  a  cer¬ 
tain  affair. 

Trufaldin.  How!  do  you  deal  in  witch¬ 
craft  ? 

Celia.  No,  Sir,  mine  is  only  white  magic. 

Mascaril.  The  cafe  then  is  this.  The  ma¬ 
iler  whom  I  ferve  languilhes  for  a  fair  one,  who 
has  captivated  him.  He  would  very  gladly  dif- 
dofe  the  flame  which  preys  upon  him,  to  the  beau, 
teous  object  whom  he  adores :  but  a  wakeful  old 
dragon  that  guards  the  treafure,  nctwithllanding 
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all  his  attempts,  has  hitherto  prevented  him: 
and,  what  perplexes  him  ftill  more,  and  completes 
his  mifery,  is  that  he  has  juft  difcovered  a  moft 
formidable  rival;  fo  that  I  came  to  confult  you, 
to  know  whether  his  amorous  cares  may  have  any 
ground  to  hope  fuccefs,  being  well  allured,  that 
from  your  mouth  I  may  infallibly  learn  the  fecret 
which  fo  nearly  concerns  us. 

Celia.  Under,  what  planet  was  your  mafter 
born  ? 

Mascaril.  Under  a  planet  that  will  never  fuf- 
fer  him  to  alter  his  love. 

Celia.  Without  your  naming  the  objedf  he 
fighs  for,  the  art  I  am  miftrefs  of  gives  me  infor¬ 
mation  fufficient.  This  young  lady  has  a  becom¬ 
ing  fpirit,  and  knows  how  to  fupport  a  noble  pride 
even  in  her  adverfity:  fhe’s  not  of  a  temper  to  be 
too  lavilh  in  declaring  the  fecret  fentiments  that  may 
have  been  raifed  in  her  heart:  but  I  know  them  as 
well  as  herfelf,  and  am  going  to  reveal  them  to 
you  in  a  more  tender  manner  than  fhe  perhaps  would 
be  willing  to  do  in  her  own  character. 

Mascaril.  O  prodigious  power  of  magic  vir¬ 
tue! 

Celia.  If  your  mafter  piques  himfelf  upon  his 
conftancy  in  this  point,  and  virtue  alone  be  the 
fpring  of  his  defign,  let  him  be  no  longer  under 
apprehenfions  that  he  fhall  figh  in  vain:  there’s 
room  enough  to  hope;  and  the  fort  he  wilhes  to 
gain  is  net  averfe  to  parly,  and  would  be  glad  to 
furrender. 

Mascaril.  This  is  indeed  a  great  encourage¬ 
ment;  but  then  this  fort  depends  on  a  governor 
who  may  be  hard  to  gain. 

Celia.  There  lies  all  the  misfortune. 
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Mascaril  afids.]  Deuce  take  the  troublefome 
cur,  how  fteaclily  he  eyes  us. 

Celia.  Now  for  your  leflbn  in  what  manner  you 
are  to  behave. 

Lelius  joining  them.]  Pray,  Seignior  Trufal- 
din,  give  yourfelf  no  farther  uneafinefs ;  ’twas  pure¬ 
ly  in  obedience  to  my  order  that  he  has  paid  you 
this  vifit;  and  I  difpatched  this  trufty  fervant  to 
you,  with  a  tender  of  my  fervice,  and  to  treat  with* 
you  concerning  this  damfel,  whofe  liberty  I  am  de- 
firous  of  purchafing,  provided  that  we  two  can  fix 
upon  a  price. 

Mascaril  afide.]  Plague  take  the  afs. 

Trufaldin.  Ho!  ho!  which  of  the  two  to 

believe  ? - This  ftory  very  much  contradicts  the 

former. 

Mascaril.  Sir,  this  pretty  gentleman’s  head 
is  turned ;  don’t  you  know  it  ? 

Trufaldin.  I  know  what  I  know — my  mind 
mifgave  me  that  there  was  fome  plot  a  hatching 
here  under  ground — Get  you  in  [To  Celia]  and 

let  me  not  catch  you  at  thefe  liberties  again. - 

As  for  you  two,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  you 
are  a  couple  of  downright  {harpers;  the  next  time 
you  attempt  to  play  your  tricks  upon  me,  let  your 
two  flories  hang  better  together. 

SCENE  V. 

LELIUS,  MASCARIL. 


MASCARIL. 

Dmirably  well  done!  I  wifh,  without  a  com¬ 
pliment,  that  he  had  drubbed  us  both  to¬ 
gether  for  company.  What  bufinefs  had  you  to 
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{hew  yourfelf,and,  like  a  blunderer  as  you  are,  come 
and  give  the  lie  to  every  thing  I  had  been  fay¬ 
ing? 

Lelius.  I  thought  I  did  right. 

Mascaril.  Oh!  ’twas  moft  wifely  judged: 
but  hang  it,  this  a£tion  ought  not  to  furprize  met 
you  are  fo  fruitful  in  counter-plots  of  this  nature, 
that  ycur  wrong-headed  freaks  can  aftonilh  the  world 
no  longer. 

Lelius.  Good  heaven  !  what  a  rout  is  here  a- 
hout  a  trifling  miftake!  What,  is  the  damage  fo 
great  as  to  be  irretrievable?  In  fiiort,  if  thou  canft 
net  give  me  poffelfion  of  Celia,  at  leaft  take  care 
all  Leander’s  fchemes  be  broken,  that  he  may  not 
be  beforehand  with  me,  in  purchafmg  the  fair  one. 
But  left  my  prefence  fhould  be  further  mifehiev- 
ous,  I’ll  withdraw. 

Mascaril  alone. 3  You  do  well — To  fay  the 
truth,  now,  money  would  be  the  fureft  agent  in  this 
affair:  but  this  fpring  failing  us,  we  mull  betake 
ourfelves  to  fome  other. 

SCENE  VI. 

ANSELM,  MASCARIL. 

ANSELM. 

Body  o’me,  ’tis  a  Arrange  age  this  we  live 
in  :  I  am  perfedhly  afhamed  on’t;  never  was 
there  fuch  love  of  wealth,  and  never  fo  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  come  by  one’s  own.  Debts  now-a-days, 
be  as  careful  as  we  can,  are  like  children  which  are 
conceived  with  pleafure,  but'  brought  forth  with  pain. 
Every  one  is  fond  of  putting  money  into  his  purfe ; 
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but  when  the  time  comes  that  we  are  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  of  it,  then  it  is  the  labouring  pangs  feize  us. 

E’en  let  it  be  fo; - come,  ’tis  no  trifle  this,  of 

receiving  a  brace  of  a  hundred  pieces  that  have  been 
due  any  time  thefe  two  long  years;  nay,  ’tis  a  great 
mercy. 

Mascaril  afide.]  Od’s  my  life!  what  glorious 
game  is  there!  To  fhoot  them  flying  now!  Hi  ft, 
I  muft  try  to  get  a  little  nearer,  that  I  may  tickle 
the  trout  a  little.  I  have  a  lul-a-bee  fong  by  heart 
will  fend  him  to  reft.  [Joining  him.]  Seignior  An- 
felm,  I  have  juft  been  vifiting - 

Anselm.  Who,  pr’ythee? 

Mascaril.  YourNerina. 

Anselm.  Well,  what  does  the  little  tyrant  fay 
about  me? 

Mascaril.  She’s  all  on  fire  for  you. 

Anselm.  She? 

Mascaril.  And  loves  you  fo,  it  would  pity 
one’s  very  heart  to  fee  her. 

Anselm.  How  happy  thou  mak’ft  me! 

Mascaril.  The  poor  thing  is  even  at  death’s 
door  with  love. — O  my  deareft  Anfelm,  cries  fhe, 
every  mome’nt,when  ftiali  Hymen  unite  our  hearts  ? 
when  wilt  thou  deign  to  quench  thefe  flames  ? 

Anselm.  But  why  fhould  fhe  have  concealed 
them  from  me  all  this  while?  Thefe  girls  are  ftrange 
diflemblers!  Mafcaril,  without  flattery,  what  fay’ft 
thou  ?  Though  I  am  fomewhat  advanced  in  years, 
yet  I  have  fomething  ftill  about  me  that  pleafes 
the  fair-fex. 

Mascaril.  Yes,  truly,  that  face  of  yours  is  a 
good  paffable  face  ftill :  if  it  is  not  of  the  hand- 
fomeft,  it  is  very  agreeable. 

Anselm.  So  that - - — 
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Mascaril,  endeavouring  to  Heal  the  purfe.  J 
So  that  fhe  dotes  on  you ;  and  regards  you  no  long¬ 
er — 

Anselm.  What? - — 

Mascaril.  But  as  a  hulband:  and  fully  de¬ 
igns - 

Anselm.  And  fully  defigns  ? — 

Mascaril.  And  fully  defigns,  come  what  will, 
to  take  your  purfe. 

Anselm.  Ha! 

Mascaril.  [Sliding  the  purfe  to  the  ground. j- 
Your  purfy-pcuting  lips  clofe  to  hers. 

Anselm.  Hoh!  I  underftand  you.  Come  hi¬ 
ther,  the  next  time  you  fee  her,  be  fure  to  fay  all 
the  fine  things  you  can  of  me. 

Mascaril.  Let  me  alone. 

Anselm.  Adieu. 

Mascaril.  Heaven  guide  you, 

Anselm,  returning.]  Hold!  In  truth  I  had 
like  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  ftrange  negledl*,  and 
you  might  juftlyhave  accufed  me  of  flighting  you: 
I  engage  thee,  here,  to  aflill  in  carrying  on  my  a- 
mour ;  I  receive  from  thee  a  moll  agreeable  piece 
of  news,  without  fo  much  as  thanking  thee  for  thy 
diligence.  Here,  be  fure  you  remember - 

Mascaril.  O,  dear  Sir,  not  a  penny. 

Anselm.  I  infill  upon  it. 

Mascaril.  I  won’t  indeed:  I  do  this  without 
any  regard  to  intereft. 

Anselm.  I  know  thou  doll:  but  however — 

Mascaril.  I  tell  you  I  will  not,  Anfelm ;  I  am 
a  man  of  honour,  this  offends  me, 

Anselm.  Fare  thee  well  then,  Mafcaril ! 

Mascaril  afide.]  Tedious  prattle ! 

Anselm  returning.]  I  have  a  mind  you  fhould 
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carry  the  fair  objeft  of  my  defires  a  little  prefent 
from  me:  I’ll  give  thee  fomething  to  buy  her  a 
ring,  or  any  other  trinket  thou  fnalt  think  proper. 

Mascaril.  No,  no,  pray  have  done  with  your 
money;  without  giving  yourfelf  any  concern  a- 
bout  it,  I’ll  make  the  prefent;  I  have  a  modiflr 
ring  left  in  my  hands,  which  you  may  pay  me  for 
afterwards,  if  it  fits  her. 

Anselm.  So  let  it  be  then,  give  it  her  for  me : 
but  above  all,  manage  matters  fo,  that  fhe  may  Hill 
wifh  to  make  me  her  own. 


SCENE  VII. 


LELXUS,  ANSELM,  MASCARIL. 


L  e  L  i  u  s,  taking  up  the  purfe. 
HOSE  purfe  is  this? 

Anselm.  O  blefs  me!  I  dropt  it,  and  fhould 
have  verily  believed  afterwards  that  fome-body  had 
robb’d  me  of  it:  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you 
for  this  kind  care,  which  has  faved  me  a  great  deal 
of  uneafinefs,  and  reftored  me  my  money.  I’ll  make 
hafte  home,  and  lock  it  up  fafe* 

SCENE  VIII. 

LELIUS,  MASCARIL. 

IM  A  S  C  A  R  I  L. 

T  is  officioufly,  moft  officioufly  done,  let  me  die. 
Lelius.  Faith,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  he 
would  have  loft  his  money. 

Mascaril.  Yes,  to  be  fure,  you  do  wonders, 
and  have  paid  it  off  to-day  with  a  moft  exquifite 
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judgment,  and  fupreme  good  fortune.  We  fhall 
thrive  amain,  go  on  as  you  have  begun. 

Lelius.  What’s  the  matter  then  ?  What  hav? 
I  done  now  ? 

Mascaril.  You  have  play’d  the  fool,  fince  I 
muft  fpeak  plain. — He  knows  very  well  how  low 
his  father  keeps  himj  that  a  formidable  rival  flicks 
clofe  on  our  lkirts;  yet  for  all  this,  when  I  ftrike 
a  bold  ftroke  to  oblige  him,  of  which  I  take  all 
the  fhame  and  hazard  upon  myfelf - 

Lelius.  How!  was  this - 

Mascaril.  Yes,  blunderer,  it  was  to  releafe 
the  captive  that  I  palmed  the  money,  which  your 
great  care  has  balked  us  of. 

Lelius.  If  that’s  the  cafe,  I  am  to  blame.  But 
who  could  have  thought  it? 

Mascaril.  It  really  required  a  raoft  refined 
imagination. 

Lelius.  You  fliould  have  tip’d  me  fome  fign. 

Mascaril.  What,  I  fuppofe  you  would  have 
me  carry  eyes  in  my  back. — In  the  name  of  Jove, 
he  quiet,  and  let’s  hear  no  more  of  thefe  filly 
fpeeches:  another  perfon,  after  all  this,  would, 
perhaps,  give  up  the  caufe :  but  I  have  a  mafter- 
flroke  juft  now  come  into  my  head,  which  I  defign 
immediately  to  fet  about  executing,  on  this  foie  con¬ 
dition  though,  that  if - 

Lelius.  No.  I  promife  thee,  I’ll  not  interfere 
again  either  in  word  or  deed. 

Mascaril.  Hencethen;  the  very  fight  of  you 
kindles  my  wrath. 

Lelius.  But  pr’ythee,  make  hafte,  left  the  de- 
fign— 

Mascaril.  Well,  leave  me:  I’ll  fet  about  it 
inftantly.  [Exit  Lelius.J  Bring  but  this  project 
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once  to  bear,  if  it  takes,  as  I  think  it  mud,  it  will 
be  a  moft  exquifite  piece  of  roguery.  But  let’s  to 
our  experiment — Good,.here  comes  my  man  in  the 
very  nick  of  time. 

SCENE  IX. 

RANDOLPH,  MASCAE1L. 


M  pandolph. 

ASCARIL. 

Mascaril.  Sir. 

Pandolph,  To  fpeak  freely,  I  am  much  dilTa- 
tisfied  with  my  fon. 

Mascaril.  With  my  mailer?  You  are  not  the 
only  perfon  who  complains  of  him :  his  infupport- 
able  ill  condufl  in  every  thing  drives  me  beyond 
all  patience. 

P A-N.D-Q lph.  Indeed!  why  I  thought  you  and 
he  were  perfectly  well  agreed. 

Mascaril.  I  !  JBelieve  it  not,  Sir:  I  catch  at 
all  opportunities  of  throwing  in  a  hint  about  his 
duty,,  then  are  we  perpetually  at  daggers-drawing ; 
this  very  moment  we  had  a  quarrel  again  about  hrs 
match  with  Hyppolita,  to  which  I  find  he  has  a 
ftrange  averfion  and  by  a  moft  palpable  act  of  dif- 
ohedience  violates  all  the  refpect  due  to  a  father. 

Pandolph.  And  had  you  a  quarrel  with  him 
for  this  ? 

Mascaril.  Indeed  had  I,  and  that  a  fevere 
one  too. 

Pandolph.  I  was  ftrangely  deceived  then  :  I 
took  it  for  granted,  that  do  what  he  would,  he  was 
fure  of  thee  for  a  fecond.. 

Mascaril.  Me?  See  what  this  world’s  come 
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to!  How  is  innocence  always  opprefied !  Were 
you  but  duly  apprized  of  my  integrity,  you  would 
give  me  the  additional  pay  of  tutor,  whereas  I  am 
only  hired  as  his  fervant.  Yes,  you  yourfelf  could 
not  fay  more  than  I  do,  to  bring  him  to  order.  In 
the  name  of  goodnefs,  Sir,  fay  I  to  him  very  often, 
do  not  be  carried  away  thus  with  every  wind  that 
blows;  keep  within  bounds ;  obferve  the  worthy 
father  which  heaven  has  bleft  vou  with ;  what  re¬ 
putation  he  has  in  the  world ;  forbear  to  grieve  him 
by  your  behaviour,  and  live,  as  he  does,  like  a  man. 
of  honour. 

Panbolph,  That  was  talking  to  the  purpofe: 
and  what  anfwer  could  he  make  to  this? 

Mascaril.  Anfwer?  Why  only  fham -fluff  to 
perplex  me.  Not  but  at  the  bottom  he  has  really 
the  principles  of  honour,  which  he  derived  from 
you;  but  reafon,  at  prefent,  is  not  his  mailer. 
Might  I  be  allowed  to  advife  with  freedom,  you 
fhould  foon  fee  him  brought  to  your  hand  with 
little  or  no  trouble. 

Panbolph.  Speak  freely, 

Mascaril.  What  I  am  going  to  fay.is  a  fecret, 
that,  if  difcovered,  would  hurt  me  greatly;  but  I 
can  trull;  it,  with  full  affurance,  to  your  pru¬ 
dence. 

Pandolph.  You  may  do  it  without  the  lealt 
fear. 

Mascaril.  Know  then  that  your  fchemes  are 
facrificed  to  the  fond  impreffions  a  certain  Have  has 
made  upon  your  fon. 

Pandolph.  I  have  heard  as  much ;  but  it  con¬ 
cerns  me  more,  as  I  have  it  from  thy  mouth. 

Mascaril.  You  fee  how  much  cf  a  confident 

I  am— — 
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Pandolph.  I  muft  own  your  behaviour  at 
once  charms  and  amazes  me. 

Ma  sc  aril.  In  the  mean  time  do  you  really 
wifti  to  recal  him  to  his  duty,  without  any  buflle  ? 
You  muft — I  am  conftantly  afraid  left  fome-body 
fhould  furprize  us  together;  fhculd  he  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  converfation,  it  would  be  o- 
ver  with  me — You  muft,  as  I  was  faying,  to  knock 
all  this  affair  on  the  head  at  once,  go  underhand, 
and  purchafe  this  Have  that’s  fo  much  idolized,  and 
fend  her  beyond  feas  direftly.  Anfelm  is  very  in¬ 
timate  with  Trufaldin:  let  him  go  buy  her  for  you 
this  very  morning.  Afterwards,  if  you  chufe  to 
put  her  into  my  hands,  I  have  acquaintance  with 
fome  merchants,  and  dare  anfwer  to  make  the  mo¬ 
ney  {he  fhall  coft  you,  and  fo  fend  her  a  packing  in 
fpite  of  your  fon.  For,  in  fhort,  if  we  would  have 
him  difpofed  for  matrimony,  we  muft  firft  divert 
this  growing  paffion;  and  befides,  admitting  he 
were  once  refolved  to  wear  the  yoke  you  defign  for 
him,  yet  this  other  girl,  having  it  in  her  power  to 
revive  his  foolifh  fancy,  might  prejudice  him  a- 
gainft  matrimony  again. 

Pandolph.  Your  reafoning  is  very  juft,  and 
I  much  approve  of  your  advice.  Here  comes- An¬ 
felm  ;  go  thy  way;  I’ll  do  my  beft  to  get  immedi¬ 
ate  pofieftion  of  this  plaguy  captive,  and  put  her 
into  thy  hands  to  finifti  the  reft. 

Mascaril  alone. 3  Good:  now  to  inform  my 
mafter  of  this  good  news.  Long  live  knaves,  and 
knavery,  fay  I ! 
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SCENE  X 


HIPPOLYTA,  M  A  SC  ARIL, 


HIPPOLYTA 


Y,  villain,  is  this  the  way  of  ferving  me?  I 


have  overheard  all  you  have  been  faying, 
and  have  myfelf* been  a  witnefs  to  your  treachery: 
had  I  not,  could  I  poffibly  have  believed  it  ?  Thou 
driveft  a  trade  of  cheating,  and  has  fold  me  a  moft 
precious  bargain.  Thou  hadft  promifed  me,  mif- 
creant,  and  I  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
expeft  it,  that  thou  wouldft  favour  my  paffion  for 
Leander,  that  thy  addrefs  and  diligence  fhould  find 
means  to  difengage  me  from  Lelius,  whom  they 
would  force  me  to  marry,  and  fave  me  from  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  proje£t;  and  all  this  while  thou  art. doing 
quite  the  contrary.  But  thou  fhalt  find  thyfelf 
much  miftaken — I  know  a  certain  method  of  fet- 
ting  afide  this  purchafe  thou  art  driving  at  fo  eag¬ 
erly;  and  I’ll  go  this  infrant,  and — 

Mascaril.  Hey-day!  how  hafty  you  are  !  you 
take  the  pet  in  an  inftant;  and  without  flaying  to 
inquire  whither  you  have  reafon  or  not,  you  play 
the  little  fury  with  me.  Pm  in  the  wrong,  and 
ought  to  make  you  confefs  that  you  have  wrong’d 
me,  before  I  take  a  ftep  further,  fince  you  abufe  me 
fo  outrageoully. 

I-I  ip pol  yt a.  With  what  illufion  doft  thou  pro- 
pofe  to  dazzle  my  eyes,  traitor  ?  Canft  thou  deny 
what  1  have  juft  now  heard? 

Mascaril.  Not  at  all:  but  you  muft  know, 
that  this  whole  contrivance  is  meant  wholly  to  do 
you  fervice :  that  this  fly  piece  of  advice  which  has 
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no  appearance' of  guile,  brings  both  the  old  wood¬ 
cocks  into  the  noofe  at  once  :  that  all  the  pains  I 
have  taken  to  come  at  Celia  by  their  means,  was 
for  no  purpofe  on  earth  but  to  give  Lelius  the  pof- 
feffion  of  her;  and  to  order  matters  fo,  that  An- 
felm,  being  work’d  up  into  an  excefs  of  paffion  to 
fee  himfelf  balk’d  of  his  imagined  fon-in-law,  might 
make  choice  of  Leander. 

Hippolyta.  What!  haft  thou  formed  all  this 
mighty  projeft,  at  which  I  took  fo  much  offence, 
purely  to  ferve  me,  Mafcaril  ? 

Mascaril.  Yes,  for  you.  But  frnce  my  good 
offices  are  fo  ill  received,  that  I  muft  bear  to  this 
unmerciful  degree  with  your  humours,  and  further, 
by  way  of  reward  for  my  fervices,  you  come  here 
with  a  mighty  atr,  and  treat  me  as  a  pitiful  fel¬ 
low,  a  fcoundrel,  a  common  cheat;  Fll  prefently 
take  care  to  corrett  the  miftake  I  have  been  guilty 
of,  and  break  off  my  enterprize  out  of  hand. 

Hippolyta  holding  him.]]  Nay,  pr’ythee  be 
not  fo  fevere  upon  me,  and  forgive  the  inconJide- 
rate  fallies  of  a  fudden  paffion. 

Mascaril.  No,  no,  let  me  go:  I  have  it  yet 
in  my  power  to  fet  afide  the  fcheme  you  are  fo  ter¬ 
ribly  offended  at.  From  this  time  forward  you 
fhall  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  my  meddling 
too  much.  Yes,  you  fhall  have  my  mafter,  1  pro- 
mife  you,  you  fhall. 

Hippolyta.  For  heaven’s  fake,  good  lad,  be 
not  in  fuch  a  paffion,  I  judged  too  hardly  of  thee, 
I  was  to  blame,  I  confefs  I  was;  [Pulls  out  her 
purfej  but  I  intend  this  fhall  make  atonement  for 
my  fault.  Canft  thou  find  in  thy  heart  to  quit  me 
in  this  manner  ? 

Mascaril.  No,  I  cannot,  ftrive  whatever  I 
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•will.  But,  after  all,  you  was  over  hafty ;  you 
was  indeed.  Confider  with  yourfelf,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  wounds  a  noble  fpirit  fo  much,  as  to  find  the 
leaft  imputation  upon  its  honour. 

Hippolyta  It  is  true,  I  gave  thee  fome  very 
-coarfe  language,  but  accept  of  thefe  pieces  as  a 
balm  for  the  wounds  of  your  bleeding  honour. 

Mascaril.  Fy!  I  had  no  fuch  meaning;  I  am 
very  tender  in  thefe  points;  but  my  paffxon  begins 
to  abate  a  little  already:  we  mud  bear  with  the 
failings  of  one’s  friends. 

Hippolyta.  Do  you  think  you  can  bring  my 
defign  to  bear  after  all  ?  And  do  you  believe  thefe 
bold  projedls  will  have  that  happy  fuccefs  in  my  a- 
mour  which  you  feem  to  promife  me  ? 

Mascaril.  Never  torment  yourfelf  about  it. 
I  have  fprings  enough  ready  to  fet  variety  of  en¬ 
gines  at  work,  and  though  this  ftratagem  fhould 
fall  fhort  of  our  willies,  what  this  can’t  do  another 
(hall. 

Hippolyta.  Depend  upon  it,  Hippolyta  will, 
at  leaft,  not  be  ungrateful. 

Mascaril.  ’Tis  not  the  hope  of  profit  that  in¬ 
fluences  me. 

Hippolyta.  But  hold,  I  fee  your  mafter  com¬ 
ing.  He  makes  figns  that  he  wants  to  fpeak  with 
you ;  I’ll  leave  you  for  the  prefent. 
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SCENE  XL 


LELIUS,  M  A  S  C  A  R  I  X. 


L  E  L  I  U  S. 

WHAT  the  deuce  do  you fauntering  here? 

You  promife  wonders,  but  your  flack- 
nefs  in  performance  is  not  to  be  parallel’d.  Had 
not  my  good  genius  prompted  me,  all  my  hopes 
and  delires  would  have  been  totally  deftroyed,  and 
I  had  been  given  up  to  irretrievable  forrow ;  in 
ftiort,  had  I  not  been  in  this  very  place,  Anfelm 
had  got  the  captive,  and  I  had  been  deprived  of 
her.  He  was  juft  carrying  her  off;  but  I  parried 
the  thruft,  warded  off  the  blow,  and  prevailed  fo 
far  upon  the  fears  offt  rufaldin,  as  to  make  him  keep 
the  girl  at  home. 

Mascaril.  Thrice  already!  when  we  come  to 


ten  we  11  fcore  up. — It  was  by  my  own  contrivance, 
eternal  fhatterbrains !  that  Anfelm  undertook  to 
make  this  purchafe.  She  was  to  have  been  left 
abfolutely  in  my  hands,  when  in- comes  your  curf- 
ed  officioufnefs  between  us.  And  think  you  that 
I  love  you  well  enough  to  ftart  a  frefh  project  ?  I 
would  fooner  a  thoufand  times  be  a  mule,  become 
i  pitcher,  a  cabbage,  a  lantern,  a  moping  fcreech- 
owl,  or  that  Satan  Ihould  twift  your  neck  about. 

Lel  x  u  s  alone.  1  I  mnft  have  him  to  fome  tavern, 
and  let  him  vent  his  paffion  on  the  bottles  and  glaf- 
fes.  This  was  dev’iilh  unlucky,  faith! 
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A  CT  II,  S  C  E  N  E  I. 


L  E  L  I  U  S,  M  A  S  -C  A  R  I  L . 
HASCASU. 

ELL,  I  find  that  notwithftanding  all  I 
have  fworn,  I  muft  at  length  yield  to 


your  entreaties,  embark  in  frefh  difficulties  to  fup- 
port  your  intereft,  which  I  was  fully  refolved  to 
have  given  up.  So  foft  a  fool  am  I.  Had  dame 
nature  made  me  o’t’other  fex,  I  leave  you  to  guefs 
what  would  have  happened.  Neverthelefs,  don’t 
you  go  upon  this  prefumption,  and  give  your  back- 
ftroke  to  the  project  I  am  about;  don’t  come  blun¬ 
dering  a-thwart  me,  and  daffi  my  expeditions. 
Then  as  to  Anfelm,  we  {hall  make  your  excufe  to 
him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain  every  point  we' 
can  wiffi.  But  fhould  you  fuffer  your  imprudence 
to  break  out  again,  farewel,  fay  I,  all  care  of  mine, 
for  the  darling  objedt. 

Lelius.  No,  I  {ball  grow  wifer,  I  tell  thee;  fear 
not,  you  ffiall  fee — — 

Mascaril.  Well,  mindthat  youkeep  your  word. 
I  have  formed  a  hard  ftratagem  in  your  favour. 
Yourfather  difcovers an  extreme  lazinefsin  not  com- 
pleating  all  your  wifhes  by  his  death.  I  have  juft 
kill’d  him  (in  words,  I  mean)  I  blaze  it  abroad  that 
the  good  man,  being  furprized  with  an  apoplexy, 
is  departed  this  life.  But  firft,  to  counterfeit  this 
death  the  better,  I  have  fent  him  packing  to  his 
country-feat:  they  have  brought  him  news,  by  my 
contrivance  too,  that  the  labourers  at  work  in  his 
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building,  among  the  foundations  which  they  are 
now  a  laying,  have  accidentally  ftruck  upon  a  large 
treafure.  Away  flies  he  in  an  inftant :  and  as  his 
whole  family,  excepting  us  two,  have  attended  him 
into  the  country,  I  kill  him  to-day,  in  every  one’s 
imagination,  and  proceed  to  bury  him  in  effigy. 
In  ffiort,  I  have  let  you  into  the  whole  defign  I 
have  laid  for  you;  play  your  part  well;  and  as  to 
mine,  if  you  catch  me  but  faultering  in  one  fyl- 
fable  of  it,  hang  me  up  that  very  moment  for  a 
:  fool. 


SCENE  II. 


ielius  alone. 

ELL,  it  muft  be  confefled  that  this  fel¬ 
low’s  wit  finds  ftrange  means  to  bring  my 
wiffies  to  their  full  accomplifhment ;  but  when  one 
is  heartily  enamoured  with  a  beautiful  objedi,  what 
would  we  not  do  to  be  happy?  If  love  is  a  hand- 
iome  excufe  enough  for  committing  a  crime,  fure 
it  may  be  fufficient  for  a  harmlefs  piece  of  impo- 
fture,  which  love  to-day  has  forced  me  to  comply 
with,  by  the  foothing  hope  of  the  happy  confe- 
quence  that  will  accrue  from  it.  Biefs  me!  how 
expeditious  the  rogue  has  been!  I  fee  they  are  en¬ 
tered  into  difeourfe  about  it  already — But  I  muft 
retire,  and  prepare  to  play  my  part. 


VOL.  I. 
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SCENE  III. 


MASCARIL,  ANSELM. 


MASCAUIL. 

fDo  net  wonder  that  you  are  .greatly  furpvized 
at  this  news. 

Anselm.  To  die  in  this  manner! 

Mascaril.  He  was  very  much  to  blame,  mod 
-certainly.  I  owe  him  a  grudge  for  an  affront  of  this 
kind. 

Anselm.  Not  fo  much  as  to  take  time  to  be 

111! 

Mascaril.  No,  never  was  man  in  fuch  a  hur- 
jy  to  die. 

Anselm.  And  bow  does  Lelius  behave.? 
Mascaril.  He  raves,,  and  Iras  loft  all  temper  ; 
•he  has  beat  himfelf  black  and  blue  in  feveral  pla¬ 
ces,  and  refolves  to  follow  his  papa  into  the  grave. 
Jn  fhort,  the  excels  of  his  grief  has  determined  me 
to  bury  the  old  gentleman  with  the  utmoft  fpeed, 
ibr  fear  this  objc£t,  which  feeds  his  unhappy  me¬ 
lancholy,  fnould  tempt  him  to  fome  fatal  extre- 
jnity. 

Ansf.lm.  No  matter,  you  ought  to  defer  it  till 
•the  evening:  befides,  that  I  have  a  ftrong  defire  to 
fee  him  once  more.  He  that  buries  a  friend  too 
haftily,  very  often  murders  him ;  fora  man  is  fre¬ 
quently  thought  dead  when  he  has  only  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  fo. 

Mascaril.  I’ll  warrant  him  as  dead  as  a  door¬ 
nail.  But  now,  to  return  to  what  we  were  talking 
T)f.  Lelius  has  refolved,  (and  a  meritorious  action 
it  will  be)  to  make  a  magnificent  funeral  for  his* 
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father,  and  ro  cheer  the  deceafed  a  little  on  his 
hard  fate,  by  the  pleafure  of  feeing  thefe  honours 
done  to  his  Manes;  he’s  left  in  great  circumftan- 
ces,  but  as  he  is  a  novice  in  his  affairs,  and  cannot 
yet  perceive  but  the  grofs  of  his  eftate  lies  in  other 
parts,  or  what  he  has  here  confifts  in  bills,  he 
would  beg  of  you  to  excufe  the  too  great  heat  he 
fiiewed  of  late  in  confequence  of  the  law-fuit,  and 
to  lend  him  a  fum  fufficient  to  defray  this  laft  du¬ 
ty— 

Anselm.  I  underftand  you,  and  will  go  fee 
him. 

Mascaril  alone.]  Hitherto,  at  leaft,  every 
thing  runs  fmooth  as  poffible  ;  now  to  fecure  that 
the  reft  fhall  anfwer:  and,  left  we  fhould  fplit  in 
the  very  harbour,  let  us  fteer  the  veffel  with  all 
hands  aloft,  and  a  lharp  look  out. 

( 

SCENE  IV. 

ANSELM,  LELIUS,  MASCARIL. 

I 

ANSELM. 

COME,  let  us  leave  the  houfe;  I  cannot,  but 
with  the  utmoft  concern,  fee  him  huddled 
1  up  in  this  ftrange  manner:  poor  foul!  fo  foon 
1  gone!  He  was  alive  and  well  but  this  morning. 

1  Mascaril.  One  may  travel  a  great  way  in  a 
fhort  time. 

Lelius  weeping.]  Oh  ! 

Anselm.  Nay,  pray,  dear  Lelius!  In  fhort,  he 
•  was  but  a  man ;  there  is  no  refilling  the  difpenfa- 
j  lions  of  providence. 

(  Lelius.  Oh! 
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..Anselm,  It  dailies  all  human  glory  without 
the  leaf!  warning,  and  has  ever  had  a  particular 
fpite  agairift  it. 

Lelius.  Oh! 

Anselm.  This  merciiefs  devourer  would  not 
lofe  one  gripe  of  his  murderous  teeth  for  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  mankind ;  all  the  world  muft  feel  them. 

Lelius.  Oh! 

Mascaril.  You  might  as  weil  preach  to  the 
walls,  Sir;  this  forrow  is  too  deep  rooted  to  be 
plucked  up. 

Anselm.  If,  notwith'ftanding  ail  thefe  argu¬ 
ments,  you  muft  ftill  perlift  in  your  forrow,  my 
dear  Lelius,  at  leaf!  behave  like  a  man,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  moderate  it  a  little. 

Lelius.  Oh! 

Mascap.il.  He  won’t  do  it:  I  knew  his  hu¬ 
mour. 

Anselm.  However,  agreeable  to  the  meffage  of 
your  fervant,  I  bring  you  here  as  much  money  as 
will  fuffice  to  perform  the  funeral  obfequies  of  a 
,  father - — 

Lelius.  Oh!  Oh! 

Mascaril.  How  that  word  increafes  his  grief! 
:ris  death  to  him  but  to  think  of  his  lofs. 

Anselm.  I’m  fenfible you  will  find  by  the  good 
man’s  papers,  that  I  fland  debtor  fora  much  grea¬ 
ter  fum;  but  had  I,  upon  computation,  not  ow’d 
you  any  thing  at  all,  you  fhculd  have  had  the  free 
command  of  my  purfe;  pleafe  to  take  it,  lam  whol¬ 
ly  at  your  fervice,  and  fhall  make  it  appear  that  I 
am  fo. 

Lelius  going.]  Oh! 

Mascaril.  What  a  deep  concern  is  my  ma¬ 
iler  under  • 
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Anselm.  Mafcari!,  I  think  it  would  not  be  im¬ 
proper  for  me  to  have  fome  kind  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment  under  his  hand,  were  it  but  two  words. 

Mascaril.  Oh! 

Anselm.  What  turn  things  may  take  is  un¬ 
certain. 

Mascaril.  Ch! 

Anselm.  Get  him  to  fign  me  the  note  I  re¬ 
quire. 

Mascaril.  Alas!  how  is  it  poffible  to  afk 
him  fuch  a  queftion  in  the  condition  he  is  in.  Give 
him  time  to  get  rid  of  his  grief  ;  and  when  his 
troubles  abate  a  little,  I’ll  take  care  immediately  to 
get  you  your  fecurity. .  Adieu,  I  find  my  heart 
iwell  with  grief,  and  I  muft  go  take  my  fill  of 
weeping  with  him, .  Oh]  oh! 

Anselm  alone.]]  This  world  is  full  of  erodes; 
every  man  feels -them  more  or  lefs  continually;  and 
in  this  world 'we:  never  can  expeft — 

SCENE  v: 

RANDOLPH,  ANSELM, 

•  \ 

ANSEL  M. 

HEAVENS!  how  I  tremble!  ’tis  Pandolph 
that  walks!  could  he  be  really  dead!  How 
wan  his  face  looks  fince  his  death !  Mercy  o’  me ! 
approach  me  not,  I  befeech  you,  I  do  not  chufe  to 
have  any  dealings  with  a  ghoft  .  ^ 

Pandolph.  What  means  this  whimfical  rhap- 
fody  ? 

Anselm.  Tell  me,  atadiflance,  what  bufinefs 
b’ings  you  here  ?  If  you  can  take  fo  much  pains  to 
bid  me  farewel,  it  is  too  ceremonious,  and  in  good 
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earned,  I  could  have  difpenfed  with  the  compli¬ 
ment.  If  your  foul  is  in  purgatory  and  wants  maf- 
fes,  why  you  {hall  have  them  upon  my  word,  and 
don’t  fright  me  at  this  rate.  On  the  faith  of  a  ter¬ 
rified  man,  I’ll  go  this  inftant,  and  pray  for  you  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  your  fpirit  fhall  be  perfe&ly 
contented. 

Then  vanifh  away, 

And  good  heaven,  I  pray, 

Of  joys  be  the  donor, 

Unto  your  dead  honour. 

Pandolph  laughing.]  Notwithftanding  I  am 
fo  much  vexed,  I  can’t  forbear  laughing  at  this 
droll  fcene. 

Anselm.  Strange!  your’re  wond’rous  merry 
for  a  dead  man. 

Pandolph.  "Why,  is  this  all  joke,  pray  tell 
rne,  of  is  it  downright  madnefs,  to  treat  a  living 
man  as  if  he  was  dead  ? 

Anselm.  Alas!  my  dear  friend,  it  is  but  too 
true  that  you  are  dead;  I  myfelf  juft  now  faw  you. 

Pandolph.  What?  could  I  die  with  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  matter? 

Anselm.  As  icon  as  Mafcariltold  me  the  news, 
it  went  to  the  very  heart  of  me. 

Pandolph.  But,  ferioufly  fpeaking,  are  you 
dreaming  ?  Are  you  broad  awake  yet  ?  don’t  you 
know  me  ? 

Anselm.  You  are  clothed  with  an  aerial  body, 
which  counterfeits  your  true  one,  but  which  may 
take  another  fbape  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I 
dread  feeing  you  fwell  up  to  the  fize  of  a  giant, 
and  all  vour  features  hicleoufly  diftorted:  for  good- 
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nefis  fake,  don’t  take  any  (hocking  figure ;  I  have 
been  feared  fufficiently  for  this  time. 

Pandolph.  At  another  time,  Anfelm,  the 
fimplicity  which  accompanies  this  credulity  of 
yours,  would  have  given  me  moft  excellent  diver- 
fion:  and  I  fhould  have  carried  on  the  diverfion  a 
little  longer;  but  this  ftory  of  my  death,  joined 
with  that  forged  one  of  the  treafure,  which  I  was 
told  upon  the  road  there  was  nothing  at  all  in,  raif- 
es  in  my  mind  a  iuft  fufpicion  that  Mafcaril  is  a. 
rogue,  one  of  the  firfc  rank,  whom  neither  fear  nor 
confcience  can  reftrain,  and  who  has  ftrange  hid¬ 
den  ways  to  ccmpafs  his  ends. 

ANSELM.What,have  they  play’d  upon  me  then? 

tricked  and.  defrauded  me?  Very  fine,  truly! - 

I’ll  take  courage; — I’ll  touch  him  and  fatisfy  my- 
felf.  ’Tis  really  the  very  man:  a  pox  take  me  for 
an  oaf  as  I  am!  As  you  love  me,  don’t  divulge  this 
ftory,  they’ll  work  it  up  into  a  farce  that  will  fbame 
me  for  ever.  But,  Pandolph,  give  me  your  afiift- 
ance  to  get  my  money  back,  which  I  lent  them  lor 
your  funeral. 

Pandolph.  The  money,  fay  you:  Holt!  there- 
the  fnoe  pinches,  there  lies  the  hidden  -flrefs  of  the 
whole  affair:  to  your  coft  be  it.  For  my  part,  I 
(han’t  trouble  myfelf  about  it  ;  I’ll  go  get  the  beft 
information  I  can  about  this  matter,  as  it  afledfs 
Mafcaril,  and.  if  I  catch  him  tardy,  colt  what  it  willy. 
I’ll  make  him  fwing  for’t. 

Anselm  alone. 3  And  I,  for  giving  credit,  like 
an  afs  as  I  am,  to  a  fcoundrel,  mud  in  cne  day 
then  lofe  both  my  fenfe  and  my  money.  It  fine¬ 
ly  becomes  me,  faith,  to  wear  thefe  gray  hairs,  and 
to  run  fo  readily  into  playing  the  fool:  not  to  (lay 
to. examine  a  little  upon  the  firft  report — but  I  fee— 
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SCENE  VI, 


LELIUS,  ANSEL  M-. 


LELIUS. 


I  1  H  this  padport  I  mar  boldly  makeTm 
xaldin  a  viut. 


Anselm.  I'm  glad  to  fee  your  grief  has  left 
vou. 

4 

Lelius.  "What  fay  ye?  No,  it  can  never  leave 
a  heart  which  delires  for  ever  to  cherim  it. 

Anselm.  I  came  back  immediately,  to  acquaint 
you,  that  I  had  made  a  miftake  with  ycu  a  little 
while  ago;  that  among  the  louis  d'ors,  though  they 
look  very  good,  I  had,  without  minding  if,  put 
feme  which  I  look  upon  to  be  counterfeit;  and  I 
have  brought  money  enough  about  me  to  change 
them.  The  infupportable  villainy  of.  our  clippers 
and  coiners  is  grown  to  fuch  a  height  in  this  date, 
that  one  can’t  receive  any  money  now  which  is  not 
lufpicious.  In  truth,  it  would  be  doing  well  to 
have  them  all  hanged. 

Lelius.  I’m  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
friendly  and  upright  behaviour,  but  I  fair  none  a- 
mong  them  that  were  bad,  as  I  thought. 

Anselm.  I  fiiall  knew  them  very  well:  let’s 
fee  them  :  let’s  fee  them — is  here  all? 

Lelius.  Yes. 

Anselm.  So  much  the  better.  Ah!  have  I 
got  you  cnce  again  into  my  pofleffion,  my  dear 
treafure?  once  more  into  my  pocket?  and  as  for 
you,  my  gallant  fharper,  you’ll  never  touch  one 
penny  of  them  more.  You  kill  people,  I  warrant 
you,  while  they  are  in  full  health ;  and  what  would 
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you  ha’  clone  with  me,  a  poor  old  decrepit  father- 
in-law  ?  I  was  going  to  make  a  fine  piece  of  work 
here  I  I  had  like  to  have  pitched  upon  a  mofl  dif- 
creet  fon-in-law,  in  you,  good  Sir!  Go,  villain! 
go  and  hang  yourfelf  for  mere  fhame  and  vexa 
tion. 

Lelius  alone.]  A  palpable  hit,  I  mull  own  j 
what  a  thunder-ftroke  is  this !  How  could  he  come- 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  ftratagem  fo  foon  ? 

S  C  E  N  E  VII. 

LELIUS,  M  A  S  G  A  R  I  L. 

M  A  S  C  A  R  I  L . 

WHAT!  are  you  here?  1  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  you  everywhere.  Well,  have 
we  gained  our  point  at  lafl?  I’ll  give  the  belt  fhar- 
per  of  them  all  fix  trials  to  do  the  fame.  Come, 
give  me  the  pelf,  that  I  may  go  diredftly  and  buy 
the  Have,  your  rival  will  be  ftrangely  confounded 
when  this  is  done. 

Lelius.  Ah,  my  dear  bey!  the  tables  are 
ftrangely  turned  ;  wouldft  thou-think  what  a  crofs 
trick  fortune  has  played  me? 

Mascaril.  Well,  what  has  happened  now? 
Lelius.  Anfelm,  being  informed  of  the  cheat, 
has  juft  now  got  every  farthing  again  that  he  had 
lent  us,  under  a  pretence  of  changing  fome  pieces 
he  fufpedled. 

Mascaril.  You  do  but  joke,  I  fuppofe, 
Lelius.  ’Tis  too  true. 

Mascaril.  In  good  earned: ? 

Lelius.  In  good  earned:;  I  am  inconfolable for 
it;  I  know  you  are  going  to  be  in  a  furious  paffiom. 
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Mascaril.  I  Sir?  More  fool  I  then;  anger  k 
a  torment,  and  I  am  refolved  to  make  myfelf  hap¬ 
py,  come  what  will.  Be  Celia,  after  all,  captive 
or  free ;  let  Leanaer  purchafe  her,  or  flay  fhe  where 
fhe  is ;  for  my  part,  I  fhall  he  juft  as  much  concern¬ 
ed  on  one  fide  of  the  o^eftion  as  o’  t’other. 

Lelius.  Nay,  don’t  be  fo  indifferent  to  me,  but 
be  a  little  more  indulgent  to  my  want  of  prudence. 
Setting  afide  this  laft  misfortune,  will  you  not  con- 
fefs  I  had  done  wonders;  and  that  as  to  the  fham- 
funeral,  I  impofed  upon  the  world  with  a  grief  fo 
natural,  that  the  moil  fharp-fighted  would  have 
thought  it  real. 

Mascaril.  You  have,  indeed,  good  reafon  to 
boaft. 

Lelius.  Oh!  lam  to  blame,  and  I’m  willing 
to  confefs  it,  but  if  thou  hadft  ever  any  regard 
for  me,  redrefs  this  difafter,  and  continue  thy  af- 
fiftance. 

Mascaril.  I  beg  to  be  excufed;  I  have  not 
leifure. 

Lelius,  Mafcaril !  my  dear  boy! 

Mascaril.  No. 

Lelius,  Do  me  this  favouF. 

Mascaril.  No,  I  tell  thee. 

Lelius.  If  you  are  inflexible,  I’ll  kill  myfelf. 

Mascaril.  Do  fo;  you  are  wholly  at  your  li¬ 
berty. 

Lelius.  Can’t  I  poffibly  work  upon  thee? 

Mascaril.  No. 

Lelius.  Doft  thou  fee  my  fword  ready  drawn  ? 

Mascaril.  Yes. 

Lelius.  I’ll  plunge  it  to  the  hilt. 

Mascaril.  Do  juft  what  you  pleafe. 
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Lelius.  Can  you  have  the  heart  to  be  the  caufe 
of  my  death  ? 

Mascaril.  No. 

Lelius.  Adieu,  Mafcaril. 

Mascaril.  Farewell,  mailer  Lelius; 

Lelius.  What? 

MAscARiL.Dilpatchyourfelf  then  quick  :pfhaw! 
here’s  tedious  haranguing  indeed ! 

Lelius.  I  know  you  would  have  me  play  the 
fool,  and  kill  myfelf,  that  you  might  come  in  for 
my  clothes.- 

Mascaril.  Plhaw!  I' knew  this  was  all  but 
grimace ;  and  however  our  fparks  may  fvvear  they’ll 
do  the  bufinefs,  they  are  not  fo  forward  now-a-days 
to  kill  themfelves  in  good  earnelt. 

SCENE  VIII. 

T  R  U  F  A  L  D  I  N,  L  E  A  N  D  E  R,  L  E  L  I  U 
MASCARIL. 


[Trufaldin  taking  Leander  afrde  and  whifpering  to 

h:m.3 


lelius. 

HAT  do  I  fee?  my  rival  and  Trufaldin 
together!  He’s  going  to  buy  Celia.  Oh! 


X  tremble  for  fear! 

Mascaril.  There’s  not  the  leaft  doubt,  but 
he’ll  do  all  that  he  can;  and  if  he  has  money  he 


may  do  all  he  will;  for  my  part  I’m  in  raptures  at 
it.  This  is  the  fruit  of  your  hair-brain’d  blunders, 
and  your  impatience. 

Lelius.  What  mull  Ido?  Say,  advife  me.  s 
Mascaril.  I  don’t  know. 

Lelius.  Stay,  I’ll  go  pick  a  quarrel  with  him. 
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Mascaril.  And  what  good  will  that  do? 

Lelius.  What  would!!  thou  have  me  do,  to 
ward  off  this  blow  ? 

Mascaril.  Go,  go,  I  forgive  you;  I  cal!  an 
eye  of  pity  on  you  once  more,  leave  me  to  watch 
them,  I  am  apt  to  think  I  fhall  be  able,  by  fair 
means,  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  what  he’s  a— 
boot.  [Exit  Lelius.. 

Trufaldin  to  Leander.]  When  the  meflen- 
gers  come  by  and  by,  the  thing  is  abfolutely  done. 


[Exit  Trufaldin 


Mascaril  afide,  and  going  out.]  I  mull  trap 
him,  and  get  to  be  traded  with  his  defigns,  that  I 
may  baffle  them  the  eafier. 

Leander  alone.]  Thanks  to  heaven,  my  hap- 
pinefs  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  chance:  I  have 


found  the  way  to  infure  it,  and  have  no  more  to 
fear:  whatever  a  rival  may  undertake  hereafter,, it: 
is  nolcnger  in  hi3  power  to  hurt  me. 


SCENE  IX. 


LEANDER,  mascaril. 

Mascar.il  fpeaking  this  fpeech ’within,  and  then 
coming  on  the  ftage, 

H!  oh!  help!  murder!  My  brains  are  beat 


out!  help!  murder!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  trail* 


tor!  barbarian!  help!  help! 

Leander.  What’s  the  matter,  friend?  What’s 
the  meaning  of  all  this  outcry? 

Mascaril.  He  has  laid  on  me  two  hundred 
Mows  with  a  cudgel. 

Leander,  Who? 
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Mascaril.  Lelius. 

Leander.  And  for  what  reafon? 

Mascaril.  For  a  mere  trifle  he  has  turned  me- 
away,  and  beat  me  molt  unmercifully. 

Leander.  Fy!  he  is  really  much  to  blame. 

Mascaril.  I  fwear,  if  it  is  ever  in  my  power. 
I’ll  be  revenged  on  him  for  this  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment:  yes,  Mr.  Threfher,  with  a  vengeance  to  you, 
I  fhall  give  you  to  know  people’s  bones  are  not  to 
be  broke  for  nothing:  though  I’m  but  a  valet,  I 
am  a  man  of  honour;  and  after  having  employed 
me  four  years  as  a  fervant,  you  fhould  not  ha’  paid, 
me  off  with  the  twags  of  a  fapling;  nor  have  af¬ 
fronted  me  in  fo  fenfible  a  part  as  that  of  the  {boul¬ 
der:  I  tell  you  once  more,  I  fhall  find  a  way  to  re¬ 
venge  myfelf.  You’re  in  love  with  a  pretty  Have, 
you  know,  and  you  have  been  wanting  me  to  get 
her  for  you,  but  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  don’t  get  her- 
for  another,  and  help  yourfelf  how  you  can. 

Leander.  Hear  me,  Mafcaril,  and  lay  afide 
your  paflion:  I  always  lik’d  thee,  and  always  wifh’d 
from  my  heart,  that  a  young  fellow  of  fpirit,  and 
trufty  as  thou  art,  could  once  take  a  thorough  fan¬ 
cy  to  my  fervice:  in  fbort,  if  thou  think’ft  the 
thing  worth  thy  acceptance,  if  thou  haft,  a  mind  to 
fferve  me,  from  this  moment  I  retain  thee. 

Mascaril.  I  accept  the  offer,  Sir,  and  the 
more  readily,  becaufe  propitious  fortune  offers  me 
a  handfome  revenge  in  ferving.  you;  and  that  in 
the  very  pains  I  take  to  pleafe  you,  I  fhall  find  a 
punifhment  for  the  brute  I  have  left:  in  a  wcid, 
by  my  dexterity  Celia  and  you - 

Leander.  My  paflion  has  already  done  that 
cffi.ce  for  itfelf;  fir’d  with  that  object,  fair  without 
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a  Memilh,  I  have  juft  made  the  purchafe;  for  a 
price,  too,  much  below  her  real  value. 

Mascarxl.  How!  is  Celia  yours  then  ? 

Leander-,  You  fhould  fee  her  appear,  were  I 
but  abfolute  mailer  of  my  actions :  but,  alas !  it  is 
my  father  who  is  fo:  fince  he  is  refolved,  as  I  un- 
derltand  by  a  letter  brought  me,  to  fix  my  marrfo 
age  with  Hippolyta,  I  am  cautious  left  this  tranf- 
attion,  coming  to  his  ears,  fhould  exafperate  him  : 
therefore,  in  my  bargain  with  Trufaldin  (for  I  am 
juft  come  from  his  houfe)  I  added  entirely  in  the 
name  of  another:  the  bargain  ftruck,  my  ring  was 
pitched  on  as  the  token,  on  fight  of  which  he  was 
immediately  to  deliver  Celia.  I  am  ftudying  firft 
ways  and  means  to  conceal  her  from  the  eyes  of  o- 
thers,  who  fo  much  charms  my  own  ;  to  find,  with 
all  expedition,  fome  retired  place  where  fecretly  to 
lodge  this  charming  captive. 

Mascaril.  A  little  way  out  of  town,  lives  an 
old  relation  of  mine,  whofe  houfe  I  can  take  the 
freedom  to  offer  you;  there  you  may  fafely  lodge 
her,  without  a  pofiibility  of  any  body’s  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  matter. 

Leander.  Faith,  fo  I  can:  thou  haft  pleafed 
me  to  my  with.  Here,  take  this  ring,  and  go  get 
polfeffion  of  this  fair  cue  for  my  ufe:  as  foon  as 
Trufaldin  fees  the  token,  the  girl  will  be  delivered 
into  thy  hands:  carry  her  to  that  houfe,  when — 
But  foft!  here  comes  Hippolyta. 
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SCENE  X. 

HIPPOLYTA,  LEANDER,  MASCARIL. 
HIPPOLYTA. 

I  Have  news  to  tell  you,  Leander;  but  would  it 
be  agreeable,  or  difagreeable  to  you  ? 
Leander.  to  judge  of  that  and  make  anfwer 
off-hand,  one  fhould  know  it. 

Hippolyta.  Give  me  your  hand  then ;  in  our 
walk  towards  church  1  may  tell  it  you. 

Leander  to  Mafcaril.]  Go,  and  do  as  I  bid 
you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XI. 

mascaril  alone. 

YES,  I  will  ferve  you  up  a  difli  of  my  dref- 
fing:  was  there  ever  in  the  world  fo  lucky 
i  fellow  ?  What  a  fudden  extafy  will  this  give  my 
naffer!  His  miftrefsto  fall  into  our  hands  in  this 
nanner !  to  derivehiswhole  happinefs  from  whence 
>ne  would  have  expe£ted  his  ruin !  and  his  rival 
o  procure  him  this  happinefs  too!  After  this  great 
:xploit,  it  is  our  pleafure  that  due  preparation  be 
nade  to  paint  me  as  a  hero,  crowned  with  laurel, 
md  that  under  the  portrait  be  infcribed  in  golden 
etters,  Long  live  Mascaril,  the  king  of 
knaves. 
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SCENE  XII. 


T  R  U  F  A  L  D  I  N,  M  A  S  C  A  R.  I  L-. 


M  ASCAEI  V. 

OHO  there! 


Trufaldin.  What’s  your  bufinefs,  friend? 
Mascaril.  This  ring,  if  you  know  it,  wili  in¬ 
form  you  what  bufinefs  brought  me  hither. 

Trufaldin.  Yes,  I  know  that  ring  again  per¬ 
fectly  well;  ftay  here  a  little.  I’ll  go  fetch  you.  the 


slave. 


SCENE  XIII. 


TRUFALDIN,  MESSENGER,  M-ASCARII. 


messenger  to  Trufaldin. 

O  me  the  favour,  Sir,  to  diredt  me  to  the 
gentleman — 

Trufaldin.  To  what  gentleman? 
Messenger.  I  think  his  name  is  Trufaldin^. 
Trufaldin.  What  do  you  want?  I  am  he. 
Messenger.  Only  to  deliver  this  letter,  Sir. 


Trufaldin  reads. 

st  Providence,  whofe  goodnefs  is  folicitous  for 
my  life,  has  juft  brought  to  my  ears  a  molt  wel- 
“  come  repoit,  that  my  daughter,  who  was  ftolen 
ts  away  from  me  when  an  infant  of  four  years  of 
“  age,  by  fome  ftrollers,  is  a  Have  with  you,  un~ 
“  der  the  name  of  Celia.  If  you  ever  experi- 
“  er-ced  what  it  is  to  he  a  father,  and  you  find 
“  yourfelf  touched  with  the  fondnefs  of  natural  f- 
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(f  feflion ;  let  me  entreat  ycu  to  keep  my  beloved 
“  child  for  me,  and  treat  her  as  if  Ihe  were  your 
<e  own:  I  am  fetting  cut  myfelf  on  my  journey  to 
u  bring  her  back  again;  and  fhall,  erelong,  make 
<c  you  fo  handfome  a  recompence  for  your  trouble, 
“  that  from  your  own  good  fortune,  which  I  am 
“  determined  to  advance,  you  fhall  blefs  the  day 
“  in  which  you  were  the  occafion  of  that  of 

9<  Madrid.  Don  Pedro  de  Gufman, 

;  “  Marquis  of  Montalcana.53 

Trufaldin.  Though  no  great  faith  i~s  due  to 
people  of  their  country,  they  who  fold  her  to  me, 
told  me  pofitively,  that  I  fhould  foon  fee  her  fetch¬ 
ed  back  by  fomebody,  or  other ;  and  fhould  have 
no  reafon  to  complain :  yet  was  I  now,  through 
the  impatience  of  my  temper,  going  to  lofe  the 
fruits  of  the  moll  promifing  hopes. 

[To  the  MelTenger.J 

One  moment  later,  and  your  journey  had  been  in 
vain:  I  was  going,  this  inllant,  to  give  her  up  in¬ 
to  his  hands ;  but  enough — I  lhail  take  all  the  care 
of  her  you  can  wilh.  [Exit  Mefienger. 

[To  Mafcaril.jj 

And  you,  friend,  you  hear  what  this  letter  fays, 
you’ll  tell  him  that  fent  you  here;  that  I  can’t  pof- 
fbly  keep  my  word;  let  him  come  and* take  his 
money  again. 

Mascaril.  But  confider,  Sir,  this  is  doing  the 
gentleman  an  injury. 

Trufaldin.  No  more  pratting,  but  about 
your  bufinefs. 

MaiScaril  alonej  Oh!  the  plaguy  packet  we- 
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have  now  received!  Fortune  has  clevery  jilted  me 
in  the  height  of  expectation  :  and  in  the  nick  of j 
ill-luck  comes  this  Spanifh  courier;  may  thunder  ( 
and  hail  go  with  him — Never  certainly  had  fo  fine  1 
a  beginning  in  fo  fhort  a  time  fo  bad  amending. 

SCENE  XIV. 

uuus  laughing,  MASCAiill, 

MASCAEIL. 

WHAT  gay  tranfport  of  joy  infpires  you 
now  ? 

Lelius.  Pr’ythee  let  melaugh  a  little  longer, 
and  then  I’ll  tell  thee. 

Mascartl.  By  all  means,  let  us  laugh  hearti¬ 
ly,  we  have  abundant  reafon  fo  to  do. 

Lelius.  Oh!  I  fhall  now  have  no  more  of  thy 
expostulations:  thou’lt  have  nothing  to  hit  me  o’ 
the  teeth  with  ;  thou  who  art  always  dinning  in  my 
ears  that  I  ruin  all  thy  artifices,  like  a  bufy  body  as 
I  am :  I  have  my  own  felf  play’d  one  of  the  clean¬ 
ed:  pranks  in  the  world;  ’tis  true  1  am  fometimes 
too  hafty,  and  now  and  then  a  little  too  fiery:  but 
for  all  this,  when  I  have  a  mind  to  it,  I  have  really 
as  quick  an  invention  as  any  man  alive;  and  even 
you  yourfelf  fhall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
what  I  have  done  mufh  proceed  from  a  reach  of  in¬ 
vention  that  few  are  mailers  of. 

Mascaril.  Let  us  know  then  what  this  wond- 
rous  invention  of  yours  has  done. 

Lelius.  Why,  then,  you  mull  know,  my  mind 
haying  been  ftruck  with  a  terrible  panic  upon  fee¬ 
ing  Trufaldin  along  with  my  rival,  1  was  calling  a- 
bout  with  myfelf.  to  find  a  remedy  for  that  mifchief; 
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when  calling  all  my  invention  to  my  aid,  I  con¬ 
ceived,  digeded,  and  executed  a  ftratagem,  at  fight 
of  which  all  thine,  which  thou  maked  fuch  a  rout 
with,  ought,  beyond  difpute,  to  firike  their  co¬ 
lours. 

MascariL.  But  what  may  this  be  ? 

Lelius.  Nay,  pr’ythee,  havealittle  patience — 
I  feigned  a  letter  then  with  great  exadlnefs,  as  writ 
from  a  great  Spanifh  nobleman  to  Trufaldin,  fet- 
ting  forth,  that  whereas  he  had  heard  by  great  good, 
luck,  that  a  certain  Have  named  Celia,  in  his  pei- 
feffion,  was  a  daughter  of  his,  formerly  kidnapp’d 
by  a  gang  of  thieves  ;  it  was  his  intention  to  come 
and  redeem  her;  and  he  conjures  him,  at  lead,  not 
to  part  with  her;  to  take  fpecial  care  of  her;  that 
on  this  account  he  was  fetting  out  from  Spain,  and 
would  make  him  amends  for  his  care  of  her,  by 
fuch  noble  prefents,  that  he  fhould  never  repent 
being  the  inftrument  of  his  happinefs. 

Mascaril.  Mighty  well  indeed! 

Lelius.  Nay,  but  hear  me  out:  here’s  forne- 
:hing  much  cleverer  dill :  the  letter  I  fpeak  of  was 
delivered  to  him;  but  can’d  thou  imagine  how? 
fn  fuch  a  nick  of  time,  that  the  porter  told  me  had 
it  not  been  for  this  droll  trick,  a  fellow,  who  look¬ 
ed  confoundedly  balked,  had  carried  her  off  that 
moment. 

Mascaril.  And  could  you  do  all  this  without 
he  help  of  the  devil  ? 

Lelius.  Yes;  wouldd  thou  have  believed  me 
rapable  of  fo  fubtle  a  piece  of  wit?  At  lead  com- 
nend  my  addrefs,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  I 
rave  happily  overturned  all  my  rival’s  defigns. 

Mascaril.  I  want  eloquence  to  praife  you  aa 
rou  deferve.  Yes,  diffidently  to  difplay  this  fublime 
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effort:,  this  fine  ftratagem  of  war  atchieved  he  to, 
our  eyes,  this  grand,  this  never  to  he  paralleled  c 
feel  of  an  imagination,  which  yields  to  no  perior 
living,  my  tongue  is  too  feeble,  and  would  I  h: 
thofe  of  the  molt  exquifitely  learned,  that  I  migl 
fing  in  fmootheft  verfe,  at  lead:,  in  learned  profe-^ 
That  you  will  eternally  continue,  in  fpite  of  all  c:j 
be  faid,  the  felf  fame  you  have  been  all  your  day;’ 
that  is  to  fay,  a  mind  turned  crcfs  o’  the  grain, 
diflemper’d  reafon,  and  always  upon  the  fret;  tl 
reverfe  of  good  fenfe;  a  left-handed  judgment, 
pragmatical  intermeddler,  a  loobily  afs,  a  rafh  has: 

brain’d  puppy,  what  can  I  think  of?  A . thoi 

fund  times  beyond  what  I  can  exprefs.  This  is  or 
1  y  but  an  abridgment  of  your  panegyric. 

Lelits.  Pr’ythee,  inform  me,  what  puts  the 
into  fuch  a  paffion  with  me  ?  What  have  I  don 
now?  Tell  me. 

Mascaril  .  No,  you’ve  done  nothing  at  all ;  hr 
I.  defire  you  will  not  follow  me. 

Lelius.  I’ll  follow  thee  through  the  world,  t 
find  out  this  myftery. 

Mascaril.  Do  fo,  come  on  then;  get  you 
legs  in  order,  1'fIiaII  find  you  fomething  will  wor 
them. 

Lelius  alonej  He  has  dipt  me.  UnfpeakabI 
misfortune!  What  can  he  mean?  And  what  i 
office  can  I  have  done  myfelf  ? 
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ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 
mascae.il  alone. 

PEACE,  my  good-nature,  and  plead  no  more; 

you  are  a  fool;  and  I’ll  not  hearken  to  you: 
es,  my  anger,  I  confefs  you  are  in  the  right 

,n’t - It  is  infupportable  to  be  doing,  over  and 

iver  again,  what  a  meddling  coxcomb  undoes, 
nd  I  ought  to  give  it  up  after  he  has  defeat- 

d  fuch  glorious  attempts - But  let  us  argue 

he  matter  coolly;  if  I  follow  the  bent  of  my  paf- 
ion,  though  juftly,  the  world  will  fay  I  funk  un- 
ler  difficulties,  that  I  find  myfelf  at  the  extremi- 
y  of  my  fubtility:  and  what  will  then  become  of 
hat  public  efteem  which  has  placed  thee  foremoft 
p  the  rank  of  the  mod  renowned  cheats  ?  and 
rhich  thou  haft  acquired  on  fo  many  occafions,  as 
,iever  having  been  found  fhort  of  inventions  ?  Ho- 
tour,  Mafcaril,  is  a  glorious  thing :  do  not  difcon- 
inue  thy  noble  labours ;  and  whatever  a  mafter 
nay  have  done  to  incenfe  thee,  compleat  the  work, 

or  thy  own  glory,  not  to  oblige  him - But  how! 

IfVhat  canft  thou  do  whilft  the  cleareft  ftreams  are 
continually  troubled  by  this  adverfe  demon?  Thou 
eeft  that  he  is  perpetually  fruftrating  all  thy  expefha- 
ions!  and  that ’tis  beating  the  air  but  to  pretend  to 
hop  that  unbridled  torrent  which,  in  a  moment,  o- 
rerturns  the  beautiful  ftrudhures  which  thy  art  has 
aifed.  Well,  yet  one  ftroke  more  at  leaft,  out  of 
ove  and  kindnefs,  let  us  facrifice  our  pains  and  ha¬ 
zard  the  fuccefs;  and  if  he  ftill  perfifts  to  baffle  our 
jood  fortune,  agreed,  let  us  withdraw  all  our  fuc- 
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cours.  Yet,  after  all,  cur  affairs  would  take  no  veil 
ill  turn,  if  by  this  we  could  defeat  our  rival,  an 
that  Leander  at  laft,  tir’d  wij;h  the  chace,  wouli 
leave  us  one  whole  day  for  what  I  have  in  ml 
thoughts.  Yes,  1  have  a  mod  ingenious  devio 
working  in  my  head,  from  which  I  could  promil 
myfeif  glorious  fuccefs,  could  I  get  rid  of  this  oh 
ftacle  which  ftands  in  my  way.  But  here  he  come: 
Now  we  fhall  fee  whether  this  paffion  of  his  keey 
its  ground  ftilL 

S  C  E  N  E  IL 

LEANDER,  MASCAP.IL. 

MASCARIL. 

SI  R,  I’ve  loft  my  labour,  Trufaldin  will  no 
keep  his  word. 

Leander.  He  has  himfelf  given  me  an  accoun 
of  the  whole  affair,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  mon 
in  it ;  I  have  difcovered  that  all  this  pretty  ftcry  o 
being. carried  off  by  gypfies,  of  a  grandee  for  ht 
father,  who  is  fetting  out  for  this  place  from  Spain 
is  nothing  but  a  trick,  a  tale  which  Lelius  defign 
ed  in  order  to  prevent  my  getting  poffeffion  0 
Celia. 

Mascaril.  Do  but  fee  the  roguery ! 
Leander.  And  yet  for  all  this,  Trufaldin  i: 
fo  poffeffed  with  this  idle  ftory,  and  fwallows  the 
bait  of  this  fhallow  device  fo  greedily,  that  he  will 
not  fuller  himfelf  to  be  undeceived. 

Mascaril.  For  this  reafon  he’ll  watch  herve 
ry  narrowly  for  the  future,  and  I  fee  no  room  here 
to  pretend  to  do  any  thing  farther. 

Leander.  If  this  girl  appeared  to  me  at  firfi 
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-  fight  amiable,  I  now  find  her  abfolutely  adorable; 
land  I  am  ready  to  attempt  every  thing  to  make  her 
1  my  own :  e’en  to  reverfe  her  fortune,  by  plighting 
rher  my  faith,  and  change  her  fervile  into  matrimo- 
inial  chains. 

i,  Mascaril.  Could  you  find  in  your  heart  to 
(marry  her? 

3-  Leander.  I’m  not  abfolutely  determined :  but 
rin  fhort,  if  her  condition  is  fomething  obfcure,  her 
graceful  manner,  and  her  virtue,  are  winning 
charms,  which  have  an  incredible  force  to  attradb 
all  hearts. 

Mascaril.  Her  virtue,  fay  you? 

Leander.  How!  What’s  that  you  mutter? 
Go  through  with  it,  and  explain  yourfelf  on  that 
word  virtue. 

>■;  Mascaril.  Sir,  you  feem  troubled;  perhaps 
I  had  better  be  filent. 
t  Leander.  No,  no,  fpeak  out. 

1.  Mascaril.  Well  then,  fince  you  will  have  it, 
>1  am  charitably  difpofed  to  help  you  to  your  eye- 

fight  again.  This  fame  wench- - 

1  Leander.  Well,  what  of  her  ?  Proceed, 
n  Mascaril.  Is  far  from  being  hard-hearted;  in 
a  corner  fhe’ll  grant  you  a  favour  without  a  ftruggle 
for  it;  and  after  all,  take  my  word  for  it,  her  heart 
is  not  made  of  flint,  to  any  man  who  knows  how 
ito  take  her  in  the  mood:  fhe  affedhs  an  air  of  in¬ 
nocence,  indeed,  and  would  pafs  for  a  reclufe; 
[but  what  I  fpeak  of  her  is  upon  fure  grounds ;  you 
know  it  is  fomething  in  my  way  of  bufinefs  to  be 
a  connoifl'eur  in  this  kind  of  game. 

1  Leander.  What,  Celia - - 

Mascaril.  The  very  fame;  her  modefty  is  no¬ 
thing  but  downright  grimace,  but  the  fhadow  of 
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’-virtue,  which  will  never  hold  a  fiege,  and  which 
van  idles,  as  any  body  may  be  convinced,  before  the 
rays  emitted  from  a  purfe. 

Leander.  Heavens!  what  doft  thou  tell  me? 
fliall  I  believe  a  difcourfe  of  this  kind  ? 

Mascaril.  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  no  bufinefs  of  mine, 
you  know.  No,  pray  don?t  believe  me,  purfue  your 
defign,  take- the  fly  jade,  and  marry  her;  the  whole 
town,  in  a  body,  will  return  thanks  for  your  pub= 
lie  fpirit;  you  marry  the  public  good  in  her. 

Leander.  This  is  beyond  expreffion  furpriz- 
ing ! 

Mascaril  afide.]  He  has  nibbled  the  hook, 
Courage,  Mafcaril,  if  he  does  but  fwallow  it  in 
good  earned,  we  {hall  get  rid  of  an  ugly  bufinefs, 

Leander.  Yes,  this  furprizing  account  has 
thunder-ftruck  me. 

Mascaril.  I  am  furprized  at  you,  Sir.  How 
-can  you  ? — 

Leander.  Go  to  the  poft-houfe,  and  fee  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  any  letter  for  me.  f  Alone,  having 
mufed  a  while.]  Who  would  not  have  been  deceiv¬ 
ed  here?  Never  did  the  air  of  a  face,  if  what  he 
fays  be  true,  more  impofe  upon  the  world. 

SCENE  III. 


LELIUS,  LEANDER. 


L  E  L  I  U  S. 

If  AT  may  be  the  occafion  of  your  loot 
ing  fo  fad,  Sir? 

Leander.  Who,  I? 


Lelius.  Yes,  you. 

Leander.  Suppofe  I  have  no  occafion  at  all. 
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i  Lelius.  I  perceive  well  enough  what  it  is,  Ce- 

>  lia  is  the  caufe  of  it. 

Leander.  My  mind  runs  upon  no  fuch  trifles. 

Leliu s.  For  all  that,  you  had  formed  fome  not¬ 
able  plots  to  compafs  her :  but  you  muft  fay  fo,  fince 
! ,,  you  have  been  difappointed  in  your  views, 
i  Leander.  Were  I  fool  enough  to  be  enamour’d 

>  of  her,  I  fhould  laugh  at  all  your  plots  to  traverfe 
.(  it, 

Lelius.  My  plots?  What  plots,  pray ? 

Leander.  Lack-a-day,  Sir,  we  know  all. 

Lelius.  All  what? 

;  Leander.  Why,  all  your  proceedings,  from 
:i  one  end  to  t’other. 

Leliu s.  This  is  allHebrew  to  me,  I  can’t  com¬ 
prehend  one  tittle  of  it. 

Leander.  Pretend,  if  you  pleafe,  not  to  un- 
!  derftand  me,  but  take  my  word  for  once,  be  under 
no  manner  of  apprehenfions  about  a  pofTeffion, 
which  I  fhould  be  forryfo  much  as  to  difpute  with 
]  you*  l  am  for  an  unfullied  beauty,  not  a  caft-ofF 
mifs. 

?  Lelius.  Sofdy,  foftly,  Leander. 

Leander.  Iioh!  what,  are  you  in  earned?  Go, 
I  tell  you  once  more,  and  fneak  after  her  without 
jealoufy,  you  may  call  yourfelf  a  moft  lucky  fellow. 
’Tis  true,  her  beauty  is  none  of  the  commoneft, 
but  to  make  amends  for  that,  the  reft  is  common 
enough. 

Lelius.  Leander,  no  more  of  this  provoking 
language.  You  may  endeavour  as  much  as  you 
pleafe  to  get  her  from  me,  but  I  cannot  hear  her 
abufed.  Any  injury  offered  to  her  I  muft  and 
I  will  refent.  She  is  my  earthly  deity;  and  it  will 
Vol.  I.  C 
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ever  go  much  lefs  againft  me  to  bear  your  rivalfhip, 
than  the  leafi:  word  that  touches  her  character. 
Leander.  What  I  advance  here  comes  from 


very  good  hands. 


Lelius.  Whoever  told  it  you  is  a  fcoundrel, 
there’s  not  a  perion  living  can  caft  the  leaft  blemifh 
upon  this  dear  creature,  I  know  her  very  heart,  it 
is  the  throne  of  virtue. 

Leander.  And  yet  I  fhould  imagine  Mafcaril 
is  a  very  competent  judge  in  fuch  a  caufe  as  this.; 
it  was  he  paft  fentence  upon  her. 

Lelius.  He? 

Leander.  He  himfelf. 

Lelius.  Does  the  infolent  rafcal  pretend  to 
feandalize  a  woman  of  honour,  and  think  it  poffible 
too,  I  fhould  make  a  laughing  matter  of  it?  A  wa¬ 
ger  with  you  he  denies  it. 

Leander.  Done,  that  he  does  not. 

Lelius.  ’Sdeath,  I  would  cudgel  him  out  of 
his  life,  fhould  he  dare  to  affert  fuch  lies  to  me. 

Leander.  And  I  would  crop  off  his  ears  upon 
the  fpot,  fhould  he  deny  what  he  told  me. 


SCENE  IV. 


LELIUS,  LEANDER,  M  A  S  C  A  R  I  L . 


LELIUS. 


H!  moft  lucky,  there  he  A;  come  hither. 


ye  curl!  cur. 


Mascaril.  What’s  the  matter? 

Lelius.  Thou  tongue  of  the  ferpent,  teeming 
with  impofture;  dar’ft  thou  fpit  thy  venom  atCelia? 
and  {lander  the  moft  confummate  virtue  that  ever 


added  luftre  to  misfortunes? 
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Mascaril  whifpering  Lelius.]  Not  fo  furious, 
this  ftory  was  a  contrivance  of  mine  on  fet  purpofe. 

Lel  i  u  s.  No,  no,  none  of  your  winking,  and  none 
of  your  jokes;  I  am  blind  and  deaf  to  all  that  can 
be  faid  or  done :  were  it  my  own  brother,  he  fhould 
pay  dear  for  it;  and  to  dare  afperfe  what  I  adore, 
is  wounding  me  in  the  mod  tender  part:  all  thofe 
figns  are  made  to  no  purpofe-;  pray  what  have 
you  been  faying  to  this  gentleman  ? 

Mascaril.  Lord,  Sir,  let  us  not  pick  a  quar¬ 
rel,  or  elfe  I  (hall  e’en  walk  off. 

Lelius.  You  fhan’t  ftir  a  ftep. 

Mascaril.  Oh! 

Lelius.  Speak  then!  confefs. 

Mascaril  whifpering  Lelius.]  Let  me  go,  I 
tell  you  ’tis  an  artful  ftratagem. 

Lelius.  Be  quick;  what  was’t  you  faid ?  De¬ 
cide  this  difpute  betwixt  us. 

Mascaril.  I  faid  what  I  faid,  pray  don’t  put 
yourfelf  in  a  paffion. 

Lelius  drawing  his  fword.]  ’Sdeath!  villain? 

1 11  make  you  talk  in  another  manner. 

Leander  ftoppinghim.J  Stayyour  handa  little, 
not  quite  fo  furious. 

Mascaril  afide.]  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  block¬ 
head? 

Lelius.  Suffer  me  to  difcharge  my  juft  venge¬ 
ance  on  him. 

Leander.  ’Tis  affuming  too  much  to  pretend 
to  beat  him  in  my  prefence. 

Lelius.  How!  have  I  no  right  then  to  chaftife 
my  own  fervant  ? 

Leander.  How,  your  fervant? 

Mascaril  afide.]  What,  not  done  yet!  hell 
difeover  alL 
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Lelius.  Suppofe  I  had  a  mind  to  threfh  him 
to  death,  what  then?  he’s  my  own  fervant. 

.Leander.  He’s  mine  at  prefent. 

Lelius.  That’s  an  .admirable  joke !  and  how 
ycurs,  pray? 

Leander.  Beyond  all  difpute - - 

Mascaril  whifpering.3  Will  you  not  hold  that 
confounded  tongue  of  yours? 

Lelius.  Heh !  what  wouldfh  thou  be  at  ? 

Mascaril  afide.j]  Oh  !  the  confounded  block- 
.head,  to  blow  up  my  whole  defign !  and  not  to  com¬ 
prehend  any  thingneither, whatever  fignsone  makes 
to  ..him  i 

Lelius.  You’ve  ftrange  whims, .Leander,  and 
want  to  impofe  them  upon  me.  Is  not  he  my  fer¬ 
vant  ? 

Xeander.  Han’t  you  difcharged  him  your  fer- 
vice  for  forne  mifdemeanour  ? 

Lelius.  I  don’t  know  .what  you  mean. 

Leander.  And  did  you  not  in  the  violence  of 
your  fury  beat  him  moft  unmercifully? 

Lelius.  No  fuch  thing;  I  difcharge  him  and 
cudgel  .him  at  that  rate!  You  impofe  upon  me, 'Le¬ 
ander,  or  lie  impofes  upon  you. 

Mascaril  afidej  On, -on,  blunderer,  you’ll 
do  your  own  bufinefs  effectually. 

Leander  to  Mafcaril.J  Then  all  this  drubbing 
is  purely  imaginary  ? 

Mascaril.  He  knows  net  what  he  fays;  his 
memory - 

Leander.  No,  no,  all  thefe  figns  don’t  look 
well  in  thee;  I  fufpeCt  fome  crafty  piece  of  arti¬ 
fice  here;  but  l  forgive  thee  for  the  fake  of  the 
invention.  ’Tis  pretty  fufficient  for  me,  that  he 
Las  undeceived  me,  fo  as  to  let  me  fee  for  what 
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reafon  thou  hadft  put  this  trick  upon  me;  and  that 
I  come  off  fo  cheap,  when  I  had  trufted  myfelf  to 
thy  hypocritical  care.  This  ought  to  be  called,  An 
advertifement  to  the  reader.  Adieu,  Lelius,  a- 
dieu. 

S  C  E  NT  E  V. 

LELIUS,  MASCARIL. 

M  A  S  C  A  R  I  L . 


OUR  AGE,  my  brave  boy!  our  prowefs  e- 


ver  attends  us;  let  us  draw,  and  bravely 
take  the  field;  let  us  aft  Olibrius,  the  murderer  of 
the  innocents. 

Lelius.  He  had  accufed  thee  of  afperfing  the 
charafter  of - - — 

Mascaril.  And  you-could  not  fee  through 
the  artifice,  and  let  him  remain  in  his  error, which 
made  well  for  you,  and  which  had  pretty  near  wean’d 
him  of  his  love?  No,  truly,  he  has  an  open  foul, 
a  ftranger  to  difiimulation.  With  much  ado,  I  had 
worm’d  myfelf  dextroufiy  into  his  rival’s  favour ; 
this  trick  had  near  given  me  poffeffion  of  his  mi- 
ftrefs;  he  balks  me  of  her  by  falfe  alarms;  I  try 
to  abate  the  warmth  of  his  rival’s  paffion,  whip 
comes  in  my  giddy-brains,  and  fets  him  ag.og  again. 
In  vain  did  I  make  figns  to  him,  and  fiiow’d  him 
it  was  all  defign:  it  fignifies  nothing,  he  is  deaf 
and  blind  to  all  hints  and  figns,-  and  boldly  pulhes 
his  point  till  he  difcovers  the  whole.  Grand,  and 
fublime  effort  of  invention,  which  yields  to  no 
man’s  living!  ’Tis  an  exquifite  piece,  and  worthy, • 
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in  troth,  to  be  made  a  prefent  of  to  the  king’s  ca¬ 
binet! 

Leliu  s.  I’m  not  furprized  that  you  baffle  your 
expettation  ;  if  I’m  not  acquainted  with  the  de- 
figns  you  are  fetting  on  foot,  I  fhall  be  for  ever 
making  miftakes. 

Mascab.il.  So  much  the  worfe. 

Leliu s.  At  leaft,  if  you  would  be  juftly  ang¬ 
ry  with  me  to  fome  purpofe,  give  me  a  little  in- 
£ght  into  your  aefigns  ;  but  if  I’m  kept  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  fpring  of  them,  ’tis  that’s  the  reafon. 
why  I’m  always  caught  napping. 

Mascabil.  Ay!  there  lies  all  the  mifchief, 
Ms  that  which  ruins  us  :  in  troth,  my  worthy  pa- 
tron,  I  tell  it  you  over  and  over,  you  will  never  be 
otherwife  than  an  afs  vhilft  there  is  breath  in  you. 

Lelius.  Since  the  thing  is  done,  let’s  think 
of  it  no  more:  my  rival,  however,  will  never  be 
able  to  fucceed  againft  me,  if  you  will  but  exert  the 
endeavours  which  I  know  you  are  capable  of. 

Mascabil.  Let  us  drop  this  difcourfe,  and  talk 
of  fomething  elfe:  I’m  not  fo  eafily  pacified,  not 
I;  I  am  in  too  great  a  paffion  for  that;  you  muft, 
in  the  firfi  place  do  a  good  office  for  me,  and  we 
fhall  fee  afterwards  whether  I  ought  to  undertake- 
the  management  of  your  amours,  or  no. 

Lelius.  If  that  be  all  it  flicks  at,  I  refufe  no¬ 
thing:  what  do  you  expedc  of  me?  My  fword,  my 
life,  is  ready  for  your  fervice, 

Mascabil.  What  ftrange  whims  run  in  his 
head!  You  are  juft  o’ th’ humour  of  thofe  friends 
of  the  blade,  whom  one  always  finds  more  ready  to 
draw  their  fword,  than  to  produce  a  teller,  when 
they  fhould  give  it. 

Lelius.  What  is  it  I  ean do  for  thee  then? 
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Mas  c  aril.  Why,  you  muft  abfolutely  appeafe 
your  father’s  anger. 

Lelius.  Oh!  that’s  done  already j  I  am  recon¬ 
ciled  to  him. 

Ma  sc  aril.  May  be  fo,  but  I.  am  net:  I  kill’d 
him  this  morning  for  your  fake:  the  very  fancy  of 
it  {hocks  him ;  and  thefe  fort  of  feints  are  cruel 
ftrokes  to  fuch  old  fellows  as  he,  which  occaiion 
the^melancholy  reflection,  much  againft  their  will, 
on  the  ftate  their  condition  borders  upon.  The 
good  man,  notwithftanding  his  age,  loves  life  huge¬ 
ly,  and  can  relilh  no  joke  upon  that  fubjeCt:  lie 
dreads  the  omen,  and  being  enraged  at  me,  they 
tell  me  he  has  enter’d  an  a£tion  againft  me.  I’m 
-afraid,  if  I  am  lodged  at  the  expence  of  the  king, 
that  I  may  like  it  fo  well,  after  one  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  acquaintance,  that  I  {hall  hardly  prevail  cn 
myfelf  to  quit  the  place  ever  after.  There  are  a 
good  many  writs  out  againft  me,  of  pretty  long 
(landing;  for,  in  fhort,  virtue  is  never  without  en¬ 
vy,  and  is  always  perfecuted  in  this  vile  age. There¬ 
fore  go  and  make  my  peace  withjiim. 

Lelius.  Yes,  we  {hall  bring  him  to  temper; 
but  you  promife  at  the  fame  time - 

Mascaril.  Well,  well,  we’ll  fee  w-hat’s  to  be 
done.  [Exit  Lelius. 3  Now  for  a  little  breath  after 
fo  much  fatigue;  let  us  ftop,  for  a  while,  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  our  intrigues,  and  not  plague  ourfelves  as 
if  we  were  haunted;  Leander,  however,  can’t  well 
hurt  us  for  the  prefent,  Celia  being  detained - - 
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SCENE  VI. 


ERGASTUS,  MASCARIL... 


ERGAST  U  S. 

"Was  looking  for  you,  high  and  low,  to  do  you 
a  piece  of  fervice,  by  giving  you  information 
about  a  fecret  which  greatly  concerns  you. 

Mascaril,  What  is  it? 

Ergastus.  Are  we  alone?  Can  no  one  hear 
us  ? 

Mascaril.  None  at  all. 

Ergastus.  We  are  friends,  as  much  as  two 
people  can  be:  I  am  acquainted  with  all  thy  pro¬ 
jects,  and  with  thy  matter’s  paffion:  look  fharp  a- 
bout  you  by  and  by:  Leander  intends  to  carry  off 
Celia,  and  I  am  informed  that  he  has  made  a  pro¬ 
per  difpofition  of  every  thing,  and  that  he  flatters 
himfclf  he  fhall  find  admiffion  into  Trufaldin’s 
houfe  in  mafquerade,  having  underftood  that  at  this 
feafon  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood  very  often 
pay  vifits,  in  the  evening,  in  mafks. 

Mascaril.  Yes,  a  word  to  the  wife;  he’s  not 
yet  in  full  poffeflion,  I  may  happen  by  and  by  to 
fpring  the  game  before  him;  and  as  to  this  thruft, 
I  have  a  ftratagem  in  my  head,  that  I  fancy  will 
difappoint  hint  of  his  aim :  he’s  not  aware  of  the 
Angular  gifts  heaven  has  enriched  me  with:  good 
.by’?,  we’ll  take  a  pint  together  next  time  we  meet. 
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SCENE  VII. 


MASCARiL  alone. 

WE  muft,  we  mull  reap  all  the  benefit  to 
ourfelves,  from  this  amorous  intrigue,, 
that  the  thing. will  potubly  admit  of;  and  by  a  dex¬ 
trous,  uncommon  turn,  endeavour  to  make  the  fuo 
cefs  our  own,  without  running  the  rifk  of  any  of 
the  bad  confequences.  If  I  mafic  fo  as  to  get  the 
ftart  of  him,  Leander  will  certainly  have  no  reafon 
to  triumph  over  us;  and  there,  if  we  take  the  prize* 
before  he  comes  up,  he’ll  defray  the  charges  of  the 
expedition;  becaufe  his  projedf  having  already,  in 
fome  meafure,  taken  wind,  the  fufpicion  will  al¬ 
ways  fall  on  his  fide:  and  we,  being  covered  from 
the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  fihall  need  give  ourfelves 
no  concern  as  to  the  confequences  of  this  danger-t 
ous  attack:  this  it  is  to  keep  out  of  the  ferape  of 
oftentation,  and  hook  out  the  chefhats  with  the  cat’s 
paw.  I’ll  immediately  go  and  mafic  myfelf,  with 
two  or  three  honed  friends  of :  my  acquaintance, 
for  there’s  not  a  moment  to  be  loft.  I  know  where- 
pufs  is  fquat,  and  can  eafily  furnifh  myfelf  with 
men  and  tackle,  in  the  turn,  of  a  . hand.  Depend 
upon’t,  I  put  my  dexterity  to  its  proper  ufe:  if 
heaven  has  diftributed  to  me  ray  portion  in  knave¬ 
ry,  I  .am  none  of  your  degenerate  Ipirits  who  con¬ 
ceal  the  talents  they  have  received. 
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SCENE  VIIL 


L  E  L  I  U  S*  ERGASTUS. 


L  E  L  I  U  S„ 

O  you  fay  he  intends  to  carry  her  off  in  maf- 
querade  ? 

Ergastus.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  j 
one  of  the  company  having  informed  me  of  this  de- 
fign,  I  ran  inflantly  to  Mafcaril,  and  told  him  all 
the  affair,  who  is  gone,  as  he  faid,  to  difappoint 
this  party  by  a  fcheme  which  his  faithful  brain  fug- 
gefted  to  him  in  an  inftant:  and  as  1  have  acci¬ 
dentally  met  you  here,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with  the  whole^ 

Lelius.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
this  news ;  go,  I  fhan’t  forget  thi3  honeft  piece  of 
iervice.  [Exit  Ergaffus.]  My  droll  rafcal  will, 
I  warrant  you,  play  them  fome  trick  or  other:  but 
I  have  a  mind  on  my  part  to  fecond  his  defign:  it 
fhall  never  be  faid,  that,  in  a  bufinefs  which  fo 
nearly  concerns  me,  I  fhould  ftir  no  more  than  a 
poll:;  ’tis  about  the  time,  they’ll  be  furprized  at 
fight  of  me  :  poxl  why  did  I  not  think  of  bringing 
fomebody  along  with  me  for  a  fecond?  But  come, 
and  oppofe  me  who  dare,  I’ve  a  cafe  of  good  piftols, 

and  my  fword  is  true - So  ho!  within  there y  a 

word  with  you,  if  youpleafe. 
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SCENE  IX. 


trufaldin  at  his  window,  LELIDS, 

W  TRUFALDIN. 

H  AT  is  the  matter?  who  is  there? 
Lelius.  I  am  come  to  advife  you  to  fallen 
your  doors  carefully  to-night. 

Tr ufaldin.  For  what  reafon  ? 

Lelius.  There  are  certain  fparks  coming  in 
mafques,  who  intend  to  come  in  ferenade,  to  carry 
of  Celia. 

Trufaldin.  Heavens! 

Lelius.  And  they’ll  infallibly  be  here  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  fhort  time:  keep  where  you  are,  you  may  fee 
the  whole  tranfaftion  from  your  window:  hey! 
what  did  I  fay  ?  don’t  you  difcern  them  already  ? 

Lift - you  fhall  fee  me  affront  them ;  we  {hall 

have  admirable  fport,  if  our  line  don’t  break. 


SCENE  X. 


LELIUS,  TRUFALDIN,  MASCARIL' 
and  his  company  mafqu’d. 


TRUFALDIN 


R  E  thefe  the  pleafant  blades  that  think  to 


play  me  a  trick? 


Lelius.  You  that  are  mafqued,  whither  fo 
faff?  May  one  he  let  into  the  fecret?  Trufaldin, . 
pray  open  to  thefe  gentry  that  they  may  have  a 
mumming  bout.  [To  Mafcaril,  difguifed  as  a  wo¬ 
man.]  Lord,  what  a  pretty  creature  we  have  got 
here!  how  genteel  her  air!  how  now!  do.  you.-: 
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grumble!  but  without  offence,  may  one  remove 
the  mafque,  and  fee  that  handfome  face  of  your’s? 
Trufaldin.  Hence,  ye  knaves,  ye  villains, 

be  gone,  ye  raggamuffins - And  you,  Sir,  good 

night,  and  many  thanks  for  this  difcovery. 


SCENE  XL 


LELIUS, 


MASCARIL. 


lelius  feeing  Mafcaril  unmafq’d. 
j  v  a  ASCARIL,  is  it  thee? 

Mascarie.  No,  marry  is  it  not,  ’tis  fomebo’ 
dy  elfe. 

Lelius.  Alas!  what  a  fhock  is  this  !  how  hard 
is  my  fortune !  could  I  poffibly  guefs  this,  having 
no  notice  of  the  private  reafons  which  had  difguif- 
ed  thee  ?  what  an  unlucky  dog  am  I,  unwittingly 
to  play  thee  this  trick,  by  prying  too  curiOufly  un¬ 
der  the  mafque!  Now,  have  I  as  good  a  mind,  in 
the  juft  heat  of  my  paffion,  to  drub  myfelf,  or 
give  myfelf  a  thoufand  lafhes ! 

Mascaril.  Adieu,  thou  nonpareil  of  wits  ! 
thou  mafter-piece  of  difcernment  and  contrivance! 

Lelius.  Unfortunate!  if  thy  paffion  bereaves 
me  of  thy  fuccour,  what  guardian  angel  can  I  in¬ 
voke  ? 

Mascaril.  Why,  feignior  Belzebub. 

Lelius.  Ah!  if  thy  heart  is  not  infenfible  as 
Lrafs  or  fteel,  once  more,  at  leaft,  excufe  this  un¬ 
lucky  imprudence;  if  to  gain  this  boon  ’tis  necef- 
fary  I  ffiould  kifs  thy  feet;  behold  me - 

Mascaril.  Tol,  lol,  derol:  come,  comrades, 
let’s  away.  I  hear  fome  company  who  are  juft  at 
our  heels. 
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SCENE  XII. 

t  E  A  n  D  e  r,  and  his  company  mafqu’d. 
trufaldin  at  h is  window. 

SL  E  A  N  D  E  R. 

OFTLY  there,  let  us  not  make  a  noife. 
Trufaldin.  How’s  this!  Is  my  door  to  be 
befet  all  night  with  revellers?  Gentlemen,  pray 
don’t  take  cold  in  your  pleafures;  heads  that  are 
turn’d  this  way,  have  leifure  enough  without  doubt. 
’Tis  fomewhat  too  late  to  take  Celia  along  with 
y°u>  excufe  ber  for  this  night,  fire  intreats  you 
would :  the  dear  girl  is  a-bed,  and  can’t  fpeak  to 
you ;  I’m  heartily  forry  for  you :  but  to  refrelh  you 
under  the  great  pains  you  are  at  for  her  fake,  Ihe 
prefents  you  with  this  pot  of  elTence. 

Leander.  Phogh!  what  a  ftink  is  here!  I’m 
all  befrnear’d.  Let’s  begone,  comrades;  we  are 
difcovered.  Zounds!  what  a  pickle  I  am  in. 

A  C  T  IV.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 
Lelius  difcovered  like  an  Armenian,  mascaril. 

MASCARIL, 

ELL,  you  are  bundled  up  after  a  moft  ri¬ 
diculous  fafhion  indeed. 

Lelius.  Thou  haft  revived  my  dying  hopes  by 
this  contrivance. 

IyIascaril.  My  palhon’s  always  too  Icon  over; 
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’tis  in  vain  to  fwear  and  make  proteftations,  I  cars 
never  ftand  to  them. 

Lelius.  In  return,  be  allured,  if  I  ever  have 
it  in  my  power,  I’]!  be  grateful  to  thy  heart’s  con¬ 
tent,  and  though  I  had  but  one  morfel  of  bread — 

Mascaril.  Enough:  bend  all  your  thoughts 
to  the  new  defign  we  have  on  foot;  however,  if 
you  commit  any  blunder,  you  can’t  lay  the  mif- 
carriage  upon  furprize  any  more  your  part  in  this- 
play  ought  to  be  had  perfectly  by  heart. 

Lelius.  But  how  did Trufaldin  receive  thee  at' 
his  houfe? 

Mascaril.  I  impofed  upon  the  good  fire  with 
a  pretended  concern  for  him;  I  went  with  greaV 
earneftnefs  to  inform  him,  that  unlefs  he  look’d 
well  about  him  there  were  people  who  would  fur- 
prize  him;  that  they  took  their  aim,  and  from  more 
than  one  quarter  too,  at  her,  of  whofe  birth  a  pre¬ 
paratory  letter  had  made  a  fham  difcovery;  that 
they  had  a  great  mind  to  have  drawn  me  in  for  a 
fhare  in  the  bufinefs,  but  that  I  flipt  my  neck  cut. 
of  the  collar;  and  that  as  I  had  a  great  concern 
for  his  intereft,  I  came  to  give  him  this  timely  no¬ 
tice,  that  he  might  be  prepared.  Then,  moralifing, 

I  made  a  folemn  difcourfe  upon  the  numbers  of 
wicked  people  one  fees  every  day  here  below;  that, 
as  for  my  part,  being  tired  with  the  world,  and  the- 
vile  life  I  had  lived  in  it,  I  was  defirous  to  take 
fome  pains  for  the  good  of  my  foul,  to  retire  from 
all  hurry,  and  to  fpend  the  reft  of  my  days  in  peace 
with  fome  worthy  good  man;  that  if  he  thought 
well  of  it,  I  Ihould  defire  nothing  more  than  to 
fpend  the  reft  of  my  life  in  his  family;  and  that 
alfo  he  had  gained  upon  my  afFe&ions  fo  far,  that, 
without  alking  a  farthing  of  wages  to  ferve  him,  3 
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would  place  in  his  hands,  as  knowing  it  fafe  there,, 
fome  fmall  matter  my  father  had  left  me,  and  what 
I  had  got  in  fervice  •,  which,  if  it  pleafed  heaven  to 
take  me  hence,  I  was  fully  determined  fhould  be 
his.  This  was  the  true  way  to  come  at  his  heart; 
and  that  yourmiftrefs  and  you  might  compare  notes 
together,  what  courfe  you  are  to  take  to  bring  your 
matters  to  bear,  I  was  willing  you  fhould  have  a 
private  interview;  he  himfelf  has  contrived  to  o- 
pen  me  a  way,  which  is  pleafant  enough,  to  bring 
you  fairly  and  openly  to  her  lodgings;,  happening 
to  talk  to  me  about  a  fon  of  his  that’s  dead,  and 
whom,  in  a  dream  laft  night,  he  faw  come  to  life 
again:  upon  this  occafion  you  {hall  hear  the  {lory 
he  told  me,  and  upon  which  I’ve  juft  now  form’d 
our  ftratagem.. 

Lelius,  Enough,  I  know  it  all;  thou  haft  told 
it  me  twice  already. 

Mascaril.  Yes,  yes,  but  fhould  I  tell  it  thrice, 
it  may  happen  Hill,  that  your  wit,  with  all  its  fuf- 
ficiency,  may  be  out  in  fome  circumfbances. 

Lelius.  But  this  is  lofing  time - 

Mascaril.  Poh!  pray  not  quite  fo  fall,  for  fear 
we  fhould  happen  to  trip.  You’ve  a  noddle,  do 
ye  fee,  that’s  fomewhat  of  thethickeft:  you  fhould 
be  perfe&ly  well  inftru£ted  in  this  fame  adventure ; 
’tis  a  eonfiderable  time  fince  Trufaldin  left  Naples, 
he  then  called  himfelf  Zanobio  Ruberti.  A  cer¬ 
tain  party  that  rais’d  a  civil  commotion,  of  which 
he  was  only  fufpe&ed  by  the  city,  (in  fa£l  he’s  not 
a  man  to  difturb  any  ftate)  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  town  privately  by  night.  A  daughter  of  his 
very  young,  and  his  wife,  being  left  behind,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  fome  time  after  of  their  being 
both  dead;  and  under  this  great  affliction,  being 
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defirous  to  carry  along  with  him  to  fome  other 
town  not  only  his  effedls,  but  alfo  the  only  hope 
left  of  his  family,  a  young  fon  of  his,  bred  a  fcho- 
lar,  whofe  name  was  Horatio;  he  writ  to  Bolog- 
nia,  where,  for  his  greater  improvement,  a  certain 
tutor,  nam’d  Albert,  had  the  education  of  the 
youth  :  but  though,  time  and  place  were  fettled  for 
their  meeting,  two  whole  years  pafs’d  without  fee- 
ing  any  thing  of  them infomuch  that,  after  fo  long 
time  believing  them  dead,  he  came  to  this  city, 
where  he  took  the  name  he  now.  bears,  without  e- 
ver  difcovering  the  leaft  tidings  either,  of  this  Al¬ 
bert  or  his  fon  Horatio,  for  twelve  long  .  years. 
This  then  is  the  fubftanceof  his  ftory,  .only  repeat¬ 
ed  over  again,  in  order  to  imprefs  it  more  ftrongly 
on  your  memory.  Now,  you’re  to  be  an  Armeni¬ 
an  merchant,  who  have  feen  them  both  fafe  and 
found  in  Turky.  If  I’ve  trumped  up  this  expedi? 
ent  of  bringing  them  to  life  again,  rather  than  any 
other,  according  to  his  dream,  ’tis  becaufe  in  cafes 
of  adventures,  ’tis  the  commoneft  thing  in  the 
world  to  fee  people  taken  at  fea  by  fome  corfair  of 
Turky,  and  afterwards  reftored  to  their  families  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  after  having  been  thought 
loft  for  fifteen  cr  twenty  years.  For  my  part,  I’ve 
feen  a  hundred  of  this  kind  of  ftories;  let  us  make 
ufe  of  one  of  them,  which  will  Hand  us  in  good 
ftead  without  racking  our  brains  farther.  You  are 
to  have  heard  the  ftory  of  their  being  made  Haves, 
and  to  have  furni fh’d  them  with  money  to  redeem 
themfelves;  but  having  fet  out  before  them  upon 
urgent  bufinefs,  Horatio  gave  you  in  charge  to 
vifit  his  father  here,  whofe  circumftances  he  had 
learn’d,  and  with  whom  you  were  to  ftay  till  their 
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arrival.  You  have  now  your  leffon,  if  you  can 
but  remember  it. 

Lelius.  Thefe  repetitions  are  fuperfluous.  I 
comprehended  the  whole  bufinefs  at  firft  hearing. 

Mascaril.  I  will  go  to  his  houfe,  and  ftrike 
the  firft  ftroke. 

Lelius.  Hark’e,  Mafcanl,  there’s  only  one 
point  perplexes  me;  fuppofe  he  fhould  alk  me  to 
defcribe  his  Ton’s  perfon? 

Mascaril.  A  pretty  thing  to  puzzle  about! 
Should  you  not  know  that  he  was  very  little  when 
he  faw  him?  And  then  befides,  mayn’t  length  of 
time  and  flavery  have  greatly  changed  him  ? 

Lelius.  ’Tis  true.  But  pray,  if  he  fhould 
remember  he  has  feen  me,  what  mnft  I  do  then  ? 

Mascaril.  What,  have  you  loft  your  memory? 
I  told  you  but  juft  now,  that  (befides  his  only  hav¬ 
ing  a  tranfient  view  of  you  could  make  no  great 
impreflion,  not  having  feen  you  above  a  minute) 
both  your  beard  and  your  drefs  would  alter  you 
fufficiently. 

Lelius.  Very  well.  But  now  I  think  of  it; 
what  part  of  Turky? - — 

Mascaril.  ’Tis  equal  I  tell  you,  Turky  or 
Barbary. 

Lelius.  But  the  name  of  the  city  I  faw  them 
in  ? 

Mascaril.  Tunis.  He’ll  keep  me  all  day,  I 
think;  repeating  it  fo  often  is  needlefs,  fays  he,  and 
yet  I’ve  repeated  the  town’s  name  to  him  a  dozen 
times  already. 

Lelius.  Well,  well,  in  and  prepare  matters. 

Mascaril.  At  leaft  be  cautious,  and  conduct 
yourfelf  wifely.  Let’s  have  none  of  your  inventi¬ 
ons  here. 
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Lel  ius.  Let  me  alone  for  management,  Tru£ 
to  me,  I  fay,  once  more. 

Mascaril.  Horatio,  a  fludent  at  Bolognia, 
Trufaldin,  Zanobio  Ruberti,  a  citizen  of  Naples, 
The  tutor  one  Albert. - 

Lelius.  Pr’ythee  have  done  with  fuch  preach¬ 
ing  to  me;  do’ ft  thou  take  me  for  a  blockhead? 

Mascaril.  Not  a  compleat  one;  but,  really 
fomething  a  little  bordering  upon.  it. 

SCENE  II. 


lelius  alone. 


'HEN  I’ve  no  occafton  for  this  rogue,  he 
cringes  like  a  fpaniel;  but  now,  becaufe 
he  very  well  knows  what  afiiftance  he  gives  me,  fets 
no  bounds  to  his  infolence. -  I  am  now  going 


into  the  full  funfhine  of  thofe  bright  eyes,  whole 
power  has  impofed  upon  me  fo  delightful  a  fervi- 
tude :  I  am  now  going,  without  hindrance,  to  paint, 
in  the  mod  glowing  colours,  the  torments  of  my 

heart:  I  fhall  then  know  what  doom - But  herd 

they  come. 


SCENE  III. 


TRUFALDIN,  LELIUS,  MASCARIL. 


TRUFALDIN. 

THANKS,  gracious  heav’n!  for  this  favour 
able  turn  of  my  fortune. 

Mascaril.  You  are  the  man  who  fhould  fee 
vifions,  and  dream  dreams;  fmce  in  you  ’tis  falfe 
that  dreams  are  fallhoods. 
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Trufaldin  to  Lelius.j  What  thanks,  what 
fatisfa£fion  fhall  I  give  you.  Sir?  You  whom  I 
ought  to  ftilethe  good  angel  of  my  happinefs? 

Lelius.  This  Goncern  is  needlefs,  I  freely  dif- 
eharge  you. 

Trufaldin  to  Mafcaril.j  If  I  am  not  greatly 
miftaken,  I  have  feen  a  face  fomewhat  refembling 
this  Armenian. 

Mascaril.  That’s  what  I  W2S  faying;  but  one 
often  fees  two  faces  alike. 

Trufaldin.  You  have  really  feen  this  fonof 
mine,  on  whom  I  reft  all  my  hopes  ? 

Lelius.  Yes,  Signior  Trufaldin,  I  have  feen. 
him,  and  left  him  in  good  health. 

;  Trufaldin.  He  gave  you  the  hiftory  of  his 
life,  and  fpoke  much  about  me  ? 

Lelius.  More  than  ten  thoufand  times. 

Mascaril  afide  toLelius.j  Something  lefs,  I?m 
apt  to  believe. 

i  Lelius.  He  defcribed  you,  juft  as  I  fee.,  you; 
your  face,  your  air - - 

i  Trufaldin.  Lord  blefs  me!  How  can  that 
be  ?  Why,  the  fweet  boy  was  but  feven  years  old 
tfhen  he  faw  melaft;  and  his  tutor  himfelf,  after 
o  long  time,  would  have  much  ado  to  know  my 
ace. 

Mascaril.  One’s  own  flelh  and  blood  pre¬ 
serves  this  image  in  a  furprizing  manner  ;  this 
ikenefs  is  imprinted  in  lines  fo  ftrong,  that  my  fa- 
her - 

Trufaldin.  Enough — where  was  it  you  left 

dm  ? 

Lelius.  In  Turky  at  Turin. 

Trufaldin.  Turin?  But  that  town,  I,  think, 

3  in  Piedmont. 
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Mascaril  afide.]  Oh  the  numfculk  [ToTru- 
faldin.] - You  mifunderftood  him;  he  means 


Tunis;  and  it  was  in  reality  there  he  left  your  fon: 
but  the  Armenians  have  all,  through  cuftom,  a  par¬ 
ticular  vicious  pronunciation,  harlh  enough  to  o- 
ther  nations;  and  that  is,  that  in  all  their  words 
they  change  a  nis  into  a  rin;  for  inftance,  infteaa 
of  faying  Tunis,  they  pronounce  Turin. 

Trufaldin.  It  was  neceffary  to  be  let  into 
this,  to  underfland  him — What  way  did  he  direct 
you  to  meet  with  his  father  ! 

Mascaril  afide.]  See  if  the  oaf  has  one  word 
to  anfwer!  [To  Trufaldin,  after  pretending  to1 
fence.]  I  was  juft  pradtifing  a  lefTon  at  fmall- 
fword;  formerly  there  were  few  who  could  match 
me  at  that  diverfion ;  arid  I’ve  play’d  a  foil  in  ma¬ 
ny  and  many  a  fencing-fchooJ. 

Trufaldin  to  Mafcaril.]  That’s  not  the  thing 
I  want  to  know  atprefent — [To  Lelius.]  What  o- 
ther  name  did  he  fay  I  might  have  ?' 

Mascaril.  Ah!  Signior  Zanubio  Rubertijj 
what  joy  heaven  now  fends  you! 

Lelius,  That’s  your  true  name:  the  other  i 
only  feigned. 

Trufaldin.  But  where  did  he  tell  you  he  waa 
born  ? 

Mascaril. Naples  fsems  a  molt  agreeable  place; 
of  abode;  but  for  your  part,  it  ought  to  be  your 
utter  averfion. 

Trufaldin.  Can’ll  thou  not  hold  thy  prattling^ 
.and  let  us  go  on  with  our  difcourfe  ? 

Lelius.  Naples  is  the  place  where  he  firft  drew 
bis  breath. 

Tr  u  faldin.  Where  did  I  fend  him  in  his  in¬ 
fancy  ?  and  under  whofe  tuition  ? 


Mascaril.  That  poor  Albert  deferves  highly 
of  you,  for  having  accompanied  your  fon  from  Bo- 
lognia,  to  whofe  difcretion  your  fatherly  care  had 
committed  him. 

Trufaldin.  Pili aw ! - 

Mascaril  afide.]  We  are  undone  if  this  con- 
verfation  lafts  long. 

Trufaldin.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  their 
adventures  from  your  mouth :  aboard  what  veflel 
providence,  which  ordered  things  fo  happily — 
Mascaril.  I  don’t  know  what  ails  me,  but  I 
do  nothing  but  yawn ;  but,  Signior  Trufaldin,  do 
you  confider  that,  probably,  this  gentleman  ftran- 
l^er  may  want  fome  refrelhment?  befides,  it  grows 
'ate. 

e  Lelius.  No  refrelhment  for  me. 

Mascaril.  Oh!  Sir,  you’re  more  hungry  than 
mu  imagine. 

c  Trufaldin.  Pleafe  to  walk  in  then. 

Lelius.  After  you. 

i:  Mascaril  to  Trufaldin.]  Sir,  in  Armenia  the 
nailer  of  the  houfe  lhews  his  guells  the  way.  [To 
oelius,  after  Trufaldin  is  gone  into  the  houfe.] 
Toil,  poor  mortal,  what  not  two  words? 

£  Lelius.  I  was  a  little  furprized  at  fir  ft }  but 
'en’t  any  longer  concern’d,  I  have  rally’d  my  fpi- 
-its,  and  am  going  to  rattle  away  boldly— 
e  Mascaril.  Here  comes  our  rival,  who  knows 
othing  of  our  fcheme. 

?■  [They  go  into  Trufaldin’s  houfe. 
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SCENE  IV. 

ANSELM,  L  E  A  N  D  E  P.. 

ANSEL  M. 

STAY,  Leander,  and  hear  from  me  a  thing 
■which  concerns  your  honour  and  repofe.  I 
fpeak  not  as  the  father  of  my  daughter,  as  a  man 
interefted  for  my  own  family;  but  as  your  own 
father,  foiicitous  for  your  welfare,  without  a  de- 
fign  of  flattering,  or  impofing  upon  you  in  any 
thing;  in  fhort,  with  an  open  and  honeft  heart,  as 
1  would  wifh  every  one  fhould  deal  with  my  own 
flefh  and  blood,  in  the  like  cafe.  Are  you  fenflble 
with  what  eye  every  body  regards  this  amour  of 
yours,  which,  in  one  night’s  time  has  been  blaz’d 
all  about  town?  To  what  tittle-tattle  and  fneers 
your  laft  night’s  adventure  has  been  every  where 
expofed?  What  judgment  people  form  of  that  ca¬ 
pricious  choice,  which,  fay  they,  has  pitch’d  up¬ 
on  a  perfon  for  a  wife,  who  is  an  outcafl:  of  Egypt, 
a  ftrolling  wench,  whole  noble  employment  is  on- 
ly  the  trade  of  a  beggar!  I  really  blufn’d  for  you, 
even  more  than  I  did  for  myfelf,  who  find  myfelf 
involved  here  in  this  fcandalous  uproar;  myfelf,  I 
fay,  whole  daughter,  being  promifed  you  in  mar¬ 
riage,  cannot  bear  a  flight  upon  her,  without  be¬ 
ing  affronted  at  it.  For  fhame,  Leander,  quit 
thefe  mean-fpirited  ways;  open  your  eyes  a  little; 
if  none  of  us  are  wife  at  all  times,  yet  the  fnortefl ! 
errors  are  always  the  beft:  when  a  man  has  no  por¬ 
tion  with  his  wife,  but  beauty  only,  repentance  is  1 
at  the  heels  of  wedlock;  and  the  mod  lovely  wife  ? 
has  but  a  weak  defence  aga'nfi:  the  in.lifference 
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which  fucceeds  enjoyment :  I  tell  it  you  once  more, 
thefe  fervent  tranfports,  youthful  ardours,  and  esta- 
fies,  may  furniffi  us  out  a  few  agreeable  nights  at 
firft;  but  this  blifs  is  by  no  means  lading,  and, 
our  paffion  abating  its  fpeed  after  lufeious  nights, 
gives  us  but  naufeous  days;  then  fucceed  cares, 
anxieties,  miferies,  the  1  ofs  of  parental  affedion, 
and  the  diffolution  of  every  tender  tyc  of  nature. 

Leander.  Through  your  whole  difeourfe,  I’ve 
aeard  not  a  word  which  my  own  mind  has  not  re- 
arefented  to  me  already.  I  know  how  much  I’m 
ndebted  for  the  great  honour  you  defign  me,  and 
>f  which  I  am  not  worthy;  and  fee,  in  fpite  of  all 
jppofition  my  paffion  may  give  me,  how  great  your 
laughter  s  worth  and  virtue  is;  I  am  therefore  re- 

olved  to  ufe  my  utmoft  endeavours  to _ 

Anselm.  Somebody  opens  this  door,  let’s  re- 
ire  to  fome  diltance,  for  fear  feme  fecret  con- 
agion  proceed  from  it,  that  may  feize  you  at  una¬ 
wares. 

S  C  E  N  E  Y. 


LELIUS,  M  A  SC  ARIL. 


M  A  S  C  A  R  I  L. 

7~£  prefently  be  difeovered,  if  you  per- 
V V  in  ^efe  palpable  blunders, 
i  Lelius.  Am  I  eternally  to  hear  thefe  repri¬ 
mands  of  thine?  what  can’ll  thou  complain  of? 

ave  I  not  fucceeded  in  every  thing  I  faid  lince _ 

Mascaril.  So,  fo:  witnels  the  Turks,  whom 
ou  call  d  heretics,  and  whom  you  fwore  worlhip- 
ed  the  fun  and  moon.  Let  that  pafs  :  what  frets 
iie  heyrond  meafure,  is,  that  your  love,  when  with 
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Celia,  makes  you  ftrangely  forget  yourfelf:  ’tis  juft 
like  boiling  pap,  which,  by  too  fierce  a  fire,  fwells, 
mount-s  up  to  the  brim,  and  runs  over  all  around. 

Lelius.  Could  one  force  one’s  felf  to  a  more 
thorough  referve  ?  I  hardly  fpoke  to  her. 

Mascab.il.  Right;  but  ’tis  not  enough,  not  to 
fpeak  ;  by  your  geftures,  during  the  fhort  time  of 
fupper,  you  gave  greater  reafon  for  fufpicion  than 
other  people  would  have  done  in  a  whole  twelve* 
month. 

Lelius.  And  how  fo? 

Mascar.il.  How  fo?  why  every  one  might 
perceive  it.  At  table,  where  Trufaldin  would 
force  her  to  fit  down,  you  never  kept  your  eyes 
off  her,  blufh’d,  were  out  of  countenance,  and  og¬ 
led,  without  minding  what  people  faid  to  you; 
you  were  never  thirfty  but  when  fhe  drank;  and 
greedily  feized  the  glafs  whilft  in  her  hands,  with¬ 
out  rincing  it,  or  throwing  a  drop  of  it  away,  you 
diank  her  leavings,  and  feem’d  to  affedt  that  fide 
of  the  glafs  which  fine  had  carry’d  to  her  lips;  you 
laid  your  paw  as  quick  upon  every  morfel  of  bread 
her  fine  hand  had  touch’d,  or  her  teeth  intended, 
as  a  cat  would  do  upon  a  moufe.  Then,  befides 
all  this,  you  kept  a  perpetual  noife  of  tic-tac,  with 
your  feet  under  the  table;  with  which  Trufaldin 
happening  to  have  two  kicks,  fomething  of  the 
hardeft,  twice  punilh’d  two  innocent  curs,  who 
would  have  fnarl’d  at  you,  if  they  durft;  and  yet 
you  will  pretend  to  fay  you  behaved  very  circum-' 
fpedldy.  For  my  part,  my  body  was  upon  the 
rack,  notwithftanding  the  cold  feafon,  I  fweat  a- 
gain  with  the  pain  I  was  in  for  you;  I  kept  my' 
eyes  perpetually  upon  you, and  endeavoured  to  give 
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you  the  proper  items,  by  a  thoufand  distortions  o£ 
my  face  and  body. 

Lelius.  Lack-a-day,  how  eafy  it  is  to  condemn 
a  thing  of  which  you  don’t  feel  ,  the  enchanting 
caufe!  I’ve  a  good  mind,  neverthelefs,  (once  to 
humour  thee)  to  put  a  force  upon  that  love,  which, 
at  other  times,  I  mull  obey :  henceforward — 

SCENE  VI. 

LELIUS,  MASCARIL,  TRUFALDIN. 


MASCARIL. 

WE  were  juft  talking  over  the  variety  of  your 
fon’s  adventures. 

Trufaldin  to  Lelius.]  It. was  kindly  done. 
i!n  the  mean  time,  will  you  grant  me  the  favour  of 
■only  one  word  with  him  there  in  private? 
j  Lelius.  By  all  means,  Sir,  I  muft  be  very  in- 
iconfiderate  if  I  Should  not. 

[Lelius  goes  into  Trufaldin’s  houfe. 

SCENE  VII. 


TRUFALDIN,  MASCARIL. 


D 


TRUFALDIN. 

OST  thou  know  what  I’ve  been  doing? 
Mascaril.  No;  but  certainly,  if  you  think 
proper,  I  fhan’t  remain  long  in  ignorance. 

Trufaldin.  From  a  large  fturdy  oak,  of  near 
;wo  hundred  years  Handing,  I  have  now  cut  off  an 
ridmirable  branch,  cull’d  out  for  the  purpofe,  of  a 
reafonable  thicknefs;  of  which,  with  great  eager* 
itfs,  upon  the  fpot,  I  made  a  cudgel,  near  about— 
Vol.  I.  B 
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Yes,  about  this  largenefs,  [{hewing  his  armj  n 
.little  taper  towards  one  end;  but,  as  I  take  it,  worth 
^  hundred  faplins,  to  belabour  the  fhoulders  with¬ 
al;  for  it  fills  the  hand  well,  is  knotty,  and  mafiy. 

Mascaril.  But  for  whom,  I  befeech  you,  is 
all  this  preparation? 

Trufaldin.  For  thyfelf,  firft  of  .all;  then, 
fecondly,  for  that  pious  miffioner  who  would  palm 
one  perfon  upon  me,  and  trick  me  out  of  another  ; 
for  this  Armenian,  this  merchant  in  difguife,  in¬ 
troduc’d  with  the  bait  of  a  counterfeit  flory. 

Mascaril.  Flow!  don’t  you  believe? — 

Trufaldin.  Nay,  don’t  goubout  to  excufe  it ; 
he  himfelf,  by  good  luck,  difcover’d  his  own  cheat, 
in  telling  Celia,  whilfl  he  fqueezed  her  hand  at 
the  Fame  time,  -that  ’twas  for  her  fake  alone  he 
came  difguis’d  in  this  manner.  He  didn’t  mind 
my  little  god-daughter  Jenny,  who  heard  every 
word  he  faid.  I  make  no  doubt  on’t,  though  he 
happened  net  to  mention  it,  but ‘thou  art  the  curf- 
ed  accomplice  in  ail  this. 

Mascaril.  .Indeed,  you  do  me  great  injuftice. 
:lf  you  are  really  abus’d,  believe  me,  he  impos’d  firft 
upon  me  with  this  flory. 

Trufaldin.  'Would  you  convince  me  you 
fpeak  truth,  fecond  my  blows,  and  drive  him  a- 
way ;  let’s  give  th-e  rafeal  a  found  drubbing,  thence¬ 
forward  I  quit  thee  of  all  {hare  in  the  crime. 

Mascaril.  Ay,  ay,  with  all  my  foul.  I’ll  dull 
his  jacket  for  him  purely;  and  by  that  you  fhall 
fee  I  am  none  of  his  accomplice.  [Afide  ]  Ah! 
Mr.  Armenian,  you  fhall  have  a  drubbing- bout, 
for  a.marr-all,  as  you  always  arc. 
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SCENE  VIII. 

LELIUS,  TRUFALDIN,  MASCARIL. 

Trufaldin  to  Lelius,  after  having  knock’d  at 
his  door. 

AWORD  with  you,  pray:  fo,  Mr.  Bite, 
you’ve  the  affurance  now  to  impofe  on  an 
honeft  gentleman,  and  make  your  game  of  him, 
heh  ? 

Mascaril.  To  pretend -to  have  feen  his  fon 
in  another  country,  only  to  get  the  more  eafily  in¬ 
to  his  family! 

Trufaldin  beating  Lelius. 1  I’ll  pay  you,  I’ll 
be  even  with  you  prefently. 

Lelius  to  Mafcaril,  who  beats  him  likewife.] 
Oh  !  the  fcoundrel ! 

Mascaril.  Thefe  are  the  wages  that  Iharpers — 
Lelius.  Villain! 

MzASCAril.  Are  Lerv’d  here.  Keep  that  Ri¬ 
my  fake. 

Lelius.  How  then!  Am  I  to  be — 
Mascaril  beating  him,  and  -driving  him  off. 3 
Mdrch  off,  be  gone,  I  tell  you,  or  I  fhall  break  all 
your  bones. 

Trufaldin.  This  pleafes  me  to  the  life,  come 
in,  I’m  thoroughly  fatisfy’d. 

[Mafcaril  followsTrufaldin  into  his  houfe. 
Lelius  returning.]  This  to  me!  this  glaring 
affront  by  a  fervant!  Could  one  have  thought  the 
villain  would  have  behav’d  thus,  to  proceed  thus 
infolently  to  abufe  his  mafter  ? 

D  2 
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Mascaril,  from  Trufaldin’s  -window. 3  May 
•one  afk,  without  offence,  how  fare  your  fhoulders  ? 

Lelius.  "What!  haft  thou  the  impudence  to 
prate  to  me  ftill  in  that  manner? 

Mascaril.  Now  you  fee  what  it  is-not  to  mind 
little  Jenny,  and  to  have  a  bJabbing  tcngue  always, 
without  difcretion;  but  this  time  I’m  not  angry 
w  ith  you,  I’ve  done  fcolding  and  fwearing  at  you$ 
though  the  folly  of  the  adtien  is  complete,  yet  my 
hand  has  expiated  the  fault  upon  thy  fhoulders. 

Lelius.  Depend  upon  it,  I  will  -be  amply  re¬ 
venged  for  this  undutiful  affault. 

Mascaril.  You  yourfelf  have  brought  all  this 
fmifehief  upon  your  own  head. 

Lelius.  I? 

Mascaril.  Had  you- not  been  a'fhallow-brains, 
•-when  you  were  talking  heedlelly  to  your  idol,  you 
would  have  perceiv’d  Jenny  behind  you,  who  li¬ 
kened  to  every  word  you  faid. 

Lelius.  Could  any  body  poffibly  catch  one  -word 
•  I  fpoke  to  Celia  ? 

Mascaril.  And  whence  elfe  could  proceed 
.this  kicking  you  out  o’  doors  all  of  a  fudden  ? 
Yes,  you’re  fhut  out  by  your  own  tittle-tattle  :  I 
don’t  knowwhether  you  play  often  at  picquet,  but 
you  have  an  admirable  knack  at  difcarding. 

Lelius.  Oh!  moft  unfortunate  of  all  wretchesi 
jBut  w  hy  again  mull:  I  be  turned  out  by  thee? 

Mascaril.  I  had  no  other  way  of  clearing 
myfelf  of  all  fufpicion  of  being  author  or  accom¬ 
plice  in  this  piece  of  artifice. 

Lelius.  You  fhould  therefore,  for  your  fhare, 
have  laid  me  on  more  gently. 

Mascaril.  What  an  afs!  Why,  Trufaldin 
leer’d  at  us  mofl  narrowly:  and  then  I  muff  tell 
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you,  under  this  pretence  of  ferving  you*  I  was  not 
at  all  difpleas’d  to  vent  my  fpleen;  in  fhort,  the 
thing  is  over,  and  if  you  will  promife  me  to  lay  a- 
fide  all  thoughts  of  revenge  againft  me,  I  promife 
you,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  poft  I  am  in,  to  com¬ 
plete  your  wifhes,  before  two  nights  more  pafs  o- 
ver  your  head. 

Lelius.  Though  thy  treatment  of  me  was  the 
moft  fhocking,  yet  what  would  not  fuch  3  promife 
prevail  upon  me  to  do? 

Mascaril.  You  promife  it  then ? 

Lelius.  Yes,  I  do  promife  it. 

Mascaril.  But  this  is  not  all  yet:  promife  that 
you  will  never  meddle  or  interfere  in  any1  of  my 
fchemes. 

Lelius.  Well,  I  promife  that  too. 

Ma  sc  aril.  If  you  are  tardy,  may  a  quartan 
ague — 

Lelius;  But  be  as  good  as  thy  word  with  me, 
and  contrive  how  to  make  me  eafy. 

Mascaril.  Go  throw  off  your  habit,  and.’ncint 
your  back  a  little. 

Lelius  alone.]  Muft  that  ill-fortune,  which  is 
eonftantly  at  my  heels*  always  prefent  me  with  dif- 
grace  upon  difgrace? 

Mascaril,  coming  out  of  Trufaldin’s  houfe.] 
What?  not  gone  yet?  hence  immediately;  but, 
of  all  things,  take  fpecial  care  not  to  take  any  care 
at  all,  fince  I’m  o’'your  fide,  let  that  fatkfy  you  j 
don’t  ftir  a  foot  by  way  of  helping  me  forward  ; 
be  quiet,  and  patiently  wait  the  iflue. 

Lelius  going.]  Yes,  yes,  about  thy  bufinefs ; 
I’ll  flick  to  that. 

Mascaril  alone.]}  Now  let  me  fee  what  courfe 
I  am  next  to  fleer. - 
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SCENE  IX. 

ERGASTUS,  MASCARIL. 
ERGASTU5. 

A  SC  ARIL,  I  come  to  inform  you  of  a 


V  JL  thing,  which  will  give  a  cruel  blow  to  thy 
proje£ls;  there  is  this  inftant  arriv’d  a  young  gyp* 
fy,  who  neverthelefs  is  no  black,  and  appears  much 
like  a  gentleman,  with  a  very  pale-fac’d  old  wo¬ 
man,  and  is  to  call  upon  Trufaldin  to  repurchafe 
the  Have  you  are  fo  bufy.’d  to  get  away.  He  feems 
to  be  very  eager  for  her. 

Mascaril.  Doubtlefs,  ’tis  the  lo'verCelia  fpoke 
of.  "Were  ever  people’s  fortunes  fo  perplex’d  as 
ours  are?  No  fooner  clear  of  one  incumbrance,  but 
we  fall  into  another.  In  vain  do  we  learn  that 
Leander  is  upon  the  point  of  quitting  the  caufe, 
and  giving  us  no  farther  trouble;  that  his  father 
being  arriv’d,  has,  contrary  to  expe&ation,  turn’d 
the  balance  on  the  fide  of  Hippolyta:  that  he  has 
made  a  thorough  change  of  affairs  by  his  authori¬ 
ty;  and  is  going  this  very  day  to  conclude  the 
marriage  treaty ;  when  one  rival  withdraws,  ano¬ 
ther  more  plaguy  one  comes,  to  deprive  us  of  all 
our  poor  remains  of  hope.  Neverthelefs,  by  a  fur- 
prizing  caft  of  my  art,  I  believe  I  fhall  be  able  to 
flop  their  journey  for  a  while,  and  gain  as  much 
time,  as  will  be  neceffary  to  attempt  the  finifhing 
ftroke  to  this  tedious  affair.  A  great  robbery  has 
b“en  lately  committed,  by  whom  nobody  knows. 
Thefe  gypfies  are  feldom  reckoned  fo  honeft  as  they 
fhould  be;  I’ll  dextroufly  p'/ocure  this  fellow’s  im- 
prifonment  for  a  few  days,  upon  a  frivolous  fufpi- 
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cion.  I  know  fome  griping  officers  of  juftice,  who 
are  always  deliberately  prepared  for  fuch  jobbs  as 
thefe,  with  the  greedy  hope  of  fome  fmall  prefent : 
there’s  nothing,  in  their  way,  that  they  will  not 
attempt  blindfold-,  however  innocent  the  perfon 
be,  if  he  has  a  good  pnrfe,  it  is  fufficient  to  treat 
him  as  if  he  was  guilty.. 

w 

ACTV.  SCENE  I. 


M  A  S  C  A'R  I  L,  £  R  G  A  3=  T  U  S. 


MASCARIL. 

AS  TUP  ID  cur!  a  cur  of  all  curs!  mull  we 
be  everlaftingly  plagued  with  thee  ? 
Ergast.us.  By  the  great  care  of  the  conflable 
every  thing,  went  fmoothly :  the  wag  was  juft 
coop’d,  had  not  your  mailer  himfelf  come  in  upon 
them  that  very  inflant,  like  a  madman  as  he  was, 
and  utterly  fpoil’d  thy  plot:  I  cannot  bear  it,  cries 
he,  with  an  haughty  air,  that  an  honeft  gentleman 


fhould  be  drag’d  away  in  this  difgraceful  manner,; 
I  anfwer  for  him,  from  his  very  looks,  and  will  be 
his  bail:  and  as  they  made  fome  refiftance  rather 
than  let  go  their  man,  prefentlyhe  charg’d  the  Myr¬ 
midons,  who  are  a  fort  of  people  much  afraid  of 
their  carcafes,  fo  vigoroufiy,  that  they  took  to  their 


heels  as  if  the  devil  was  after  them. 

Mascaril.  The  booby  don’t  dream  now  that 
this  gypfy  is  already  got  there  toTrufaldin’s  houfe, 
to  carry  off  his  miftrefs. 

Erg ast us.  Good  b’ye,  a  certain  bufinefs  o- 
bliges  me  to  leave  thee. 

D  4 
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SCENE  IL 

mascaril  alone.- 

YES;  this  laft  monflrous  accident  Has  abfo- 
Iutely  ftunned  me;  one  would  think,  and 
for  my  part  I’m  clear  in  the  matter,  that  this  prag¬ 
matical  devil,  with  which  he’s  poffefs’d,  takes  de» 
light  in  making  me  mad,  and  hurries  him  into  e- 
very  place  where  his  prefence  can  do  mifchief.  Yet 
for  all  this,  I’m  determin’d  to  fee  it  out,  and,  fpite 
of  all  thefe  ftrokes,  try  who  fhall  carry  the  day, 
this  Demon,  or  myfelf:  Celia  has  no  averfion  to 
him,  and  looks  upon  her  departure  with  regret:  I 
muft  endeavour  to  make  my  ends  of  this :  but  here 
they  come ;  now  for  the  execution.  This  well- 
furnifhed  houfe  here  is  at  my  beck,  I  can  difpofe 
of  it  here  with  great  freedom  ;  if  fortune  fay  the 
word,  all  will  go  well;  nobody  but  myfelf  governs 
there,  and  I  keep  the  key.  Strange !  what  a  num¬ 
ber  of  adventures  have  befallen  us  in  a  Ihort  time! 
and  what  variety  of  Ihapes  is  a  fharper  obliged  to 
put  on! 


SCENE  III. 

CELIA,  A  N  I>  E  R. 


A  N  D  E  R. 

YOU  know,  Celia,  there  is  nothing  my  heart 
has  left  undone,  to  teftify  the  excefs  of  its 
paflion :  when  I  was  but  very  young,  my  courage 
In  the  wars  gain’d  me  confiderable  efteem  amongft 
the  Venetians,  and  I  might,  one  time  or  other. 
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without  flattering  myfelf,  have  pretended  to  fome 
employment  of  diftindtion,  by  continuing  in  their 
fervice:  when  lo,  Iforgot  every  thing  for  your  fake, 
and  the  dire&  confequence  of  a  difguife  in  drefs, 
which  follow’d  the  fudden  change  you  made  in  my 
heart,  ,  was  to  prevail  upon  your  lover  to  join  him- 
felf  to  your  gang;  nor  has  it  been  in  the  power  of 
a  thoufand  accidents,  or  even  of  your  indifference, 
to  break  that  infeparable  attachment,  which  makes* 
me  for  ever  yours:  fince  that,  being,  by  an  acci¬ 
dent,  partedfrom  you  for  a  much  longer  feafon  than 
I  could  have  forefeen,  I’ve  loft  no  time,  and  fpar’d 
no  pains-  to  find  you  out- again:  in  fhort,  having 
found  out  the  old  gypfy  woman,  and,  full  of  impa¬ 
tience,  made  myfelf  acquainted  with  your  birth, 
that  for  a  certain  fum,  which  was  then  of  great 
fervice  to  them,  and  which  prevented  the  ruin  of 
your  whole  band,  you  were  left  as  a  pledge  in  thefe 
parts ;  I  flew  on  the  wings  of  love  to  break  thefe 
chains  of  fervitude,  and  to  receive  from  you  what¬ 
ever  commands  you  are  pleafed  to  give;  and  here, 
at  the  fame  time,  I  find  you  penfive  and  melancho¬ 
ly,  when- your  eyes  ought  to  have  fparkled  with 
joy;  if  a  retreat  has  any  thing  in  it  can  allure  you, 
I  have  fufiieient  at  Venice,  of  the  fpoils  taken  in 
war,  for  us  both  to  live  on  there :  but  if  I  muft  ftili 
follow  you  as  before,  you’ve  my  confenf,  and  my 
heart  {hall  have  no  ambition,  But  to  ferve  you  in 
whatever  quality  you  plea-fe. 

Celiji.  Your  great  affe&ion  for  me  difcovera 
itfelf  moft  clearly;  and  I  muft  be  very  ungrate¬ 
ful  not  to  be  fenfible  of  it.  The  difturbance  in 
my  countenance  does  by  no  means  fpeak  the  fenfe 
of  my  heart  on  this  occafion.  A  violent  head-ach 
has  feized  me,  and  if  I  had  the  leaft  influence  rp- 
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on  you,  our  voyage  fhould  be  fufpended  for  three, 
or  four  days,  till  this  indifpofition  had  taken  ano¬ 
ther  turn. 

Ander.  Defer  it  as  long  a& you  think  fir,  my 
whole  wifh  is  to  pleafe  you  :  let  us  fee  for  a  houfe 
where  you  may  live  at  eafe  :  hoh  !  here’s  a  bill  up* 

SCENE  IV. 

CELIA,  ANDER,  MASCARIL 
difguis’d  like  a  Swifs. 

Man  d  e  R. 

R.  Swifs,  are  you  mafter  of  this  houfe  ? 
Mascaril.  Yes,  Sir,  me  be,  at  your  ferfice. 
Ander.  May  we  lodge  here,  pray? 
Mascaril.  Yes,  me  have  de  very  good  fham- 
bers,  ready  furnifh  for  ftranger,  but  me  no  loge  bad 
peoples. 

Ander.  I  fuppofe  your  houfe  is  clear  of  all  fu- 
fpicion. 

Mascaril.  Me  fee  by  your  face,  you  be  ftran¬ 
ger  in  this  town. 

Ander.  I  am  fo. 

Mascaril.  Matame  be  fhee  marry’d  to  you  ? 
Ander.  Sir? 

Masc  aril.  Be  {he  your  vife,  or  your  filler? 
Ander.  Neither. 

Mascaril.  Inteed  ftie  be  very  pritty;  you 
come  for  marfhandife,  or,  perhaps,  for  fue  in  de 
court  of  fhuftice  for  your  own  :  law-fuit  be  one  ve¬ 
ry  bad  ting,  it  come  fo  dear;  de  folieitor  de  tief, 
and  de  counfelor  de  great  knai  e. 

Ander.  ’Tis  not  for  that,  neither. 
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Mascaril.  You  bring  dis  lady  den  for  come 
take  de  walk,  and  fee  de  city  ? 

Ander  to  Celia.]  No  matter  what:  I’ll  be  with 
you  again  in  a  moment  •,  I’ll  go  fetch  the  old  gen¬ 
tlewoman  prefently  and  countermand  our  baggage 
which  was  ready. 

Mascaril.  Matame,  be  Ihe  not  vel  ? 

Ander.  She  has  got  the  head-ach. 

Mascaril.  Me  have  de  very  good  vine,  and  de 
good  cheefe ;  valk  in,  valk  in  to  my  litel  oufe. 

QCelia,  Ander,  and  Mafcaril  go  into  the  houfe* . 

SCENE  V. 

L  e  L  1  u  s  alone. 

'  % 

NOtwithftanding  the  eager  tranfports  of  ray 
heart  prompt  me  every  inftant  to  a£tion,  in 
order  to  regain  the  fair  one  I  love,  yet  my  word 
obliges  me  to  reft  in  expectation;  to  let  another 
work  for  me,  and  fee,  without  daring  to  ftir,  hovr? 
heaven  will  difpofe  of  my  deftiny. 

SCENE  VI. 


ANDER,  L  E  L  I  U  S, 


Eel i us  to  Ander,  coming  out  of  the  hcufe. 

WAS  you  inquiring  for  any  body  in  this 
dwelling? 

Ander.  ’Tis  a  ready  furnifh’d  lodging,  which 
I  have  hir’d  but  juft  now. 

Lelius.  The  hcufe  for  all  that  belongs  to  my 
father,  and  my  fervant  lies  there  0’ nights  to  take 
oare  of  it, 
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Andes..  I  know  nothing  of  that*  but  the  bill' 
fhews  it  to  be  let — Read  it. 

Lelius.  Very  true,  this  furprizes  me,  I  con- 
fefs :  who  the  deuce  could  put  it  there  ?  and  to  what 
purpofe? — Hch!  faith,  I  guefs,.  pretty  near,  what 
it  means :  this  can’t  pofhbly  proceed  from  any  o* 
ther  quarter  than  what  I  conjedure. 

Ander.  May  one  be  fo  bold  as  to  alk  the  rea- 
fon  ? 

Lelius.  I  would  not  reveal  it  to  any  oneelfe; 
but  for  you,  it  can  be  of  no  confequence,  and 
you  will  be  cautious  how  you  fpeak  of  it:  without 
doubt,  the  bill  you  fee  there,  as  far  as  I  can  guefs, 
at  leaft,  can’t  be  otherwife  than  an  invention  of  the 
fervant  I  am  fpeakingof;  nothing  but  an  intricate 
knot,  which  fhould  he  of  his  knitting,  to  put  into 
my  hands  a  certain  young  gypfy,  with  whom  I  am 
fmitten,  and  muftgain  her:  I’ve  hitherto  been  dis¬ 
appointed,  though  I  have  made  feveral  attempts  to 
get  her  into  my  power. 

Ander.  What  is  her  name? 

Lelius.  Celia. 

Ander.  Ha!  what  fay  you? — If  you  had  men¬ 
tioned  a  fyllable  of  this  before,  I  could  have  fav’d 
you  all  the  trouble  this  project  might  coft  you. 

Le  lius.  How  fo?  do  you  know  her? 

Ander.  ’Tis  I  who  have  juft  now  redeem’d 
her. 

Lelius.  You  furprize  me! 

Ander.  Her  health  not  admitting  of  our  leav¬ 
ing  this  place,  I  had  juft  plac’d  her  in  the  lodgings 
you  fee;  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  on  this  occa- 
lion,  that  you  have  let  me  into  your  defign. 

Lelius.  How!  fhall  I  obtain  the  happinefs  I 
hope  for,  by  your  means?  could  you - — 
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Ander  going  to  knock  at  the  door.]  You  fliall 
inftantly  be  fatisfy’d. 

Lelius.  How  fliall  I  fpeak  my  gratitude?  and 
what  thanks - 

Ander.  You  owe  me  none,  and  I’ll  ha-ve. 
none. 

SCENE  VII. 


lelius,  ander,  m  a  s  c  a  R  I  [, 
mascarh  afide. 

SOH!  don’t  I  fee  there  my  hair-brains  of  a 
mafter  ?  He’ll  play  us  again  fome  blunder. 
Lelius.  In  this  grotefque  drefs  who  could 
have  known  him?  Come  hither,  Mafcaril,  you’re 
welcome. 

Mascaril.  Me  be  a  man  of  honour,  me  no 
Maquerel  *,  me  never  debaufh  one  wife,  one  dauter. 

Lelius.  What  an  odd  devil  he  is  with  his 
jargon ! 

Mascaril.  You  go  about  you  bufinefs,  and  no¬ 
make  your  laf  o’  me. 

Lelius.  Come,  come,  away  with  your  mafque, 
and  know  your  mafter. 

Mascaril.  Begar,  me  never  knew  you. 
Lelius.  All  matters  are  accommodated,  dif- 

guife  thyfelf  no  longer. 

Mascaril.  If  you  no  marlh  off,  me  give  you 
one  gran  flap  o’  de  cheeks. 

Lelius.  Thy  Swifs  jargon  is  needlefs,  I  tell 
thee,  for  we  are  agreed,  and  his  generofity  obliges 
me.  I  have  every  thing  thy  heart  could  wifh,  and 
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there’s  no  reafon  for  thee  to  be  under  any  farther, 
apprehenfions. 

Mascaril.  Well,  if  that  is  the  cafe,.  I’ll  un- 
Swifs  myfelf  and  be  Mafcaril  again. 

Ander.  This  valet  of  your’s  (hews  a  great  zeal 
for  your  fervice;  pleafe  to  flay  a  little.  I’ll  return 
to  you  prefently. 

SCENE  VIII. 

L  E  L  I  U  S,  MASCARIL. 


LELIUS. 

OW  now,  Mafcaril*  what  haft  thou  to  fay 
next  ? 

Mascaril.  That  I’m  in  raptures  to  fee  our  la' 
bours  are  likely  to  end  fo  happily, 

Lelius.  You  made  great  fcruple,  truly,  of 
quitting  your  difguife,  and  could  hardly  credit  me 
in  this  event; 

Mascaril.  As  I  knew  you  pretty  well,  I  had 
fome  terrors  upon  me ;  and  I  muft  ftill  own  the  ad¬ 
venture  is  furprizing  enough. 

Lelius.  But,  confefs,  however,  that  I  have 
done  fomething  now;  at  leaft,  I’ve  made  amends 
for  my  mifearriages  by  this  mafter-piece,  and  I  (hall 
have  the  honour  to  give  a  finifhing  ftroke  to  the 
.work. 

Mascaril.  Be  it  fo.  Fools  have  luck;  that" 
is  all  I  fhall  fay. 
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CELIA,  ANDER,  LELIUS,  MASCARIL. 


A  N  D  E  R. 

IS  not  this  the  beloved  perfon  you  were  fpeak- 
ing  of  to  me  ? 

Lelius.  Heavens;!  what  happinefs  can  be  e- 
qual  to  mine!  *  . 

Ander.  I  mull  confefs  I- am  greatly  indebted 
to  you  for  the  favour  you’ve  done  me,  did  not  I 
acknowledge  it,  I  fhould  be  very  ungrateful :  but 
in  fhort,  the  favour  would  be  hardly  earn’d,  were 
I  to  repay  it  at  the  price  of  my  heart.  Judge  in 
the  franfports  her  beauty  gives  me,  whether!  ought 
to  difcharge  my  debt  at  fuch  an  expence;  you  are 
generous  yourfelf,  yet  you  would  not  do  the  like. 
Farewel.  For  a  few  days,  let  us  return  from  whence 
we  came. 

SCENE  X. 


LELIUS,  MASCARIL. 

'  Mascaril,  after  finging  fome  time. 

I  SING,  and  at  the  fame  time  I  have  little  in¬ 
clination  to’t;  every  thing  is  agreed  between 
■  this  gentleman  and  me,  he  gives  me  up  Celia:  hem.! 
you  underftand  me.  Sir ! 

Lelius.  ’Tis  too  much,  I  am  determin’d  to 
afk  no  more  affiftance,  fince  ’tis  thrown  away  up- 
on  me;  I’m  a  puppy,  a  traitor,  a  deteftable  block¬ 
head,  unworthy  of  your  fidelity  for  my  fervice:  go, 
ceafe  attempting  any  thing  for  an  ill  contriv’d  mor- 
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tal,  who  won’t  ftiffer  any  perfon  to  make  him  hap¬ 
py;  after  io  many  mifchances,  and  fo  much  folly^ 
death  Ihould  be  the  only  affiftant  left  me. 


SCENE  XI. 


m  a  s  c  a  R  i  L  alone.- 
H  AT’s  true  enough,  hang  yourfelf,  and  that' 


will  crown  all  your  follies.  But  in  vain 


does  his  indignation  againft  his- fins  committed,, 
urge  him  to  difcharge  me  from  all  care,  or  attempts 
to  fupport  him;  Pm  refolv’d,  be  he  what  he  will, 
to  help  him  in  fpite  of  him,  and  that  devil  that’s  in 
him:  greater  the  oppofition,  greater  the  glory ;  and 
difficulties  are  but  a  kind  of  tire-women,  who  deck, 
and  adorn  virtue. 


S  C  E  N  E  XIL 


CELIA,  MASCARIL. 


Celia  to Mafcaril,  who  had  beenwhifpering  to  her^ 
AY  what  you  will,  and  propofe  what  one  can,. 


I  have  no  great  expe&ation  from  this  delay;, 
the  fuccefs  we  have  feen  hitherto,  may  fufficiently 
convince  one,  that  they  are  not  as  yet  in  any  like¬ 
lihood  of  coming  to  agreement:  and  I  have  told 
you  already  that  a  heart  formed  as  mine  is,  will 
not,  for  the  fake  of  one,  do  injuftice  to  another; 
and  that  I  find  myfelf  ftrongly  attach’d,  by  differ¬ 
ent  ties,  to  both  parties;  if  Lelius  has  love  and 
riches  on  his  fide,  Ander  has  gratitude  for  his 
fliare,  which  will  not  permit  me  even  in  the  mod 
Secret  thought,  ever  to  confult  any  thing  againft 
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his  interefts :  yes,  if  he  has  no  more  a  place  in  my 
foul,  if  the  gift  of  my  heart  muff  not  crown  his  love, 
at  leaft  I  owe  this  reward  to  what  he  has  done  for 
me,  not  to  chufe  another  in  contempt  of  his  con- 
ftancy;  and  that  I  fhould  offer  the  fame  violence 
to  my  own  inclinations,  as  I  do  to  his,  of  which 
he  has  given  the  ftrongeft  evidence.  Upon  thefe 
difficulties,  which  my  duty  throws  in  my  way,  I 
leave  you  to  judge  what  fuccefs  you  have  to  ex- 
pe&. 

Mascaril.To  fay  the  truth,  thefe  are  obftacles, 
and  very  ftrong  ones  too;  and  I  have  not  the  knack 
of  working  miracles ;  but  I’ll  go  and  employ  my 
utmoft  efforts,  leave  no  ftone  unturn’d,putthe  thing 
in  all  poffible  lights,  and  try  to  find  out  fome 
wholefome  expedient;  I  {hall  tell  you  prefently 
what’s  to  be  done  in  this  matter. 

S  C  E  N  E  XIII. 

HIPPOLYTA,  CELIA. 

t 

HIPPOLYTA. 

EVER  fince  you’ve  been  among  us,  the  ladies 
here  may  complain  very  juftly  of  the  rob- 
jeries  committed  by  your  eyes;  fince  you  deprive 
hem  of  the  greateft  part  of  their  conquefts,  and 
nake  traitors  of  their  lovers.  There’s  not  a  heart 
:an  efcape  the  darts  with  which  you’ve  the  art  of 
biking  people  at  firfi:  fight;  the  liberties  of  thou- 
ands  offering  themfetves  to  your  chains,  feem  to 
nrich  you  daily  at  our  expence.  As  for  me,  I 
hould  make  no  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  your 
uperior  charms,  if,  when  you  have  gained  both  my 
overs,  one  of  them  had  but  given  me  confolation 
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for  the  lofs  of  the  other  ;  but  I  mud  fay  it  is  inhu¬ 
man  in  you  to- take  them  both  from  me;  and  I 
cannot  forbear  complaining  of  it. 

Celia.  Madam,,  you  rally  with  a  good  grace, 
but  have  a  little  mercy,  I  befeech  you,  on  your 
humble  fervant:  thofe  eyes,  thofe  very  eyes  of 
yours,  know  their  own  power'  too  well,  to  appre¬ 
hend  any  thing  from  what  I’m  able  to  do;  they 
are  too  confciotis  of  their  own  charms,  to  take  a- 
larm  at  fuch  trifles. 

Hippolyta.  And  yet  I  have  advanced  no¬ 
thing  in  what  I’ve  faid,  which  has  not  already  hap¬ 
pen’d  in  every  heart,;  and,  wdthout  naming  the 
reft,  ’tis  well  known  that  Celia  had  made  deep  im= 
preffions  loth  upon  Leander  and  Lelius. 

Celia.  I  believe  you’ll  find  no  great  uneafi- 
nefs  at  the  lofs  of  two  perfcns  who’ve  made  fudh 
a  blind  miftake,  and  will  find  a  I6ver  not  worth 
your  valuing,  who  is  capable  of  making  fo  ill  a 
choice. 

Hippolyta.  Pardon  me,  Madam,  lam  alto¬ 
gether  of  a  different  mind  ;  and  think  your  beau¬ 
ty  fo  deferving  of  admiration,  and  fee  fo  nfany 
reafons  fufficient  to  excufe  the  inconftancy  of  thofe 
who  are  infenfibly  won  by  it,  that  I  can’t  blame 
that  change  of  paflion,  by  which  Leander  has  bro¬ 
ken  the  vows  he  made  me;  and  I  am  juft  going, 
without  hatred  or  fiiry,  to  fee  him  recall’d  to  Lis 
obedience  by  the  authority  of  a  father. 
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CELIA,  H  l  P  P  0  L  Y  T  A,  MASCARIL. 


MASCARIL. 

GREAT,  great  news!  and  furprizing  fuc- 
cefs  that  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you! 
Celia.  What  is  it  then? 

Mascaril.  Hark’ee,  you  have  here  without 

flattery - 

Celia.  What? 

Mascaril.  The  winding  up  of  a  tru.e  and  ge¬ 
nuine  comedy;  the  old  gypfy-woman  juft  now — 
Celia,  Well?. 

Mascaril.  Was  croffing  the  fquare,  thinking 
no  harmr  when  another  haggard  old  woman,  after 
having  flared  her  in  the  face  for  fome  time,  at 
length  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  abufive  language. 
This  ferved  as  a  fignal  to  a  furious  combat,  in 
: which,  inftead  of  mufquet,  dagger,  and  fpear,  were 
only  to  be  feen  in  the  air  four  withered  fills,  with 
iwhich  thefe  two  combatants  labour’d  their  utmofl 
'to  tear  off  the  little  flefh  time  had  left  on  their 
'bones:  not  a  word  could  one  hear,  but  bitch, 
:whore,  and  dirty  drab!  off  fly  their  head-dreffes, 
twhich  leaving  a  couple  of  bald-pates  naked  to  view, 
render’d  the.  battle  ridiculoufly  horrible.  At  the 
noife  of  the  hubbub,  Ander  and  Trufaldin,  as  a 
multitude  of  other  people  did,  running  to  fee  what 
was  the  matter,  had  enough  ado  to  part  them ;  fo 
furioully  were  they  driven  on  by  paffion;  in  the 
mean  time  each  of  them,  when  the  florm  was  a- 
bated,  flrove  to  hide  the  difgrace  of  her  head ;  and 
every  body  wanted  tp  know  who  began  this  whim- 
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Seal  fray;  fhe  who  had  firft  raifed  the  alarm,  not* 
withftanding  the  heat  of  paffion  fhe  was  in,  having 
fix’d  her  eyes- a  confiderable  time  upon  Trufaldin; 
5tis  you,  cries  fhe,  with  a  loud  voice,  if  fome  delu- 
fion  does  not  cheat  my  fight,  who,  I  was  inform¬ 
ed,  liv’d  privately  in  this  city;  molt  happy  meet¬ 
ing!  Yes,  Zanobio  Ruberti,  by  good  luck  I’Ve 
found  you  out  in  the  very  inftant  when  I  was  giv¬ 
ing  myfelf  fo  much  torment  for  your  fake:  when 
you  left  your  family  at  Naples,  I  had,  you  know, 
your  daughter  in  my  keeping,  whom  I  brought  up 
during  her  infancy,  and  who  difeover-eef,  at  four 
years  of  age,  a  graeefulnefs  and  charming  behavi¬ 
our,  by  a  thoufand  little  aftions:  fbe  whom  you 
fee  there,  that  infamous  hag,  making  herftlf  very 
familiar  in  my  family,  ftole  away  that  treafure  from 
me.  Your  lady,  alas!  was  fo  much  affe&ed  wdth 
grief  at  this  lofs,  that  it  helped  to  fhorten  her  days; 
fo  that  this  little  daughter- ftole  out  of  my  cuflody; 
made  me  dread  your  fevere  reproaches,  and  order 
it  fhould  be  given  out  to  you  that  they  were  both 
dead;  but  ’tis  neceffary  now  I  found  her  out  that 
fhe  difeover  what  is  become  of  her.  At  the  name 
of  Zanobio  Ruberti,  which  fhe  often  repeated  in 
the  courfe  of  her  narration,  Ander  having  changed 
countenance  for  fome  time,  addreffed  himfelf  to 
the  furpriz’d  Trufaldin  in  thefe  words  :  What  then! 
has  heaven  mod:  happily  directed  me  to  find  him 
whom  I  have  hitherto  fought  in  vain,  and  could  I 
behold  the  fource  of  blood,  the  author  of  my  be¬ 
ing,  without  knowing!  Yes,  my  father,  I  am  Ho¬ 
ratio,  your  fon :  Alberti  my  tutor  dying,  and  I  per¬ 
ceiving  feveral  other  inquietudes  growing  upon 
me,  I  left  Bolognia,  and  quitting  my  ftudies,  wan¬ 
der’d  about  for  fix  years,  through  different  places, 
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juft  as  the  ftrength  of  curiofity  moved  me.  Never  - 
thelefs,  after  this,  a  feeret  inftindft  moved  me  to 
revifit  my  kindred  and  my  country:  but  at  Naples, 
alas!  I  could  no  more  find  you,  nor  know  what 
was  become  of  you,  but  by  confufed  reports  :  fo 
that  having  loft  my  labour  in  fearch  of  you,  Ve¬ 
nice,  for  a  while,  put  a  ftop  to  my  fruitlefs  roving.; 
and  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  liv’d  without 
knowing  any  more  of  my  family  than  the  name. 
I  leave  you  to  judge,  ladies,  whether  Trufaldin  was 
not  more  than  ordinary  tranfported  2II  this  while; 
in  a  word,  to  cut  the  matter  fhort,  which  you’ll 
have  the  opportunity  of  informing  yourfelves  about 
more  at  leifure,  from  the  confeffion  of  your  old 
gypfy-woman,  Trufaldin  owns  you  now  for  his 
daughter;  Ander  is  your  brother;  and  as  he  can 
no  longer  think  of  enjoying  his  lifter,  an  obligati¬ 
on  he  is  pleafed  to  own,  has  prevail’d  with  him 
to  gain  the  point  of  your  marriage  with  my  young 
mafter,  whole  father  was  prefent  at  this  difcovery, 
and  has  given  his  confent;  and  to  complete  the 
joy  of  his  family,  he  has  propofed  his  daughter  to 
the  new-found  Horatio.  See  what  a  number  of 
incidents  have  happened  at  one  birth ! 

Celia.  So  many  novelties  perfectly  aftonilh 
me. 

Ma  sc  aril.  The  whole  company  are  at  my 
heels,  except  the  two  fhe-champions,  who  are  ftill 
refrelhrng  themfelves  after  the  fatigue  of  battle : 
Leander  and  your  father  are  along  with  them.  I’ll 
go  inform  my  mafter  of  this,  and  tell  him  that  when 
matters  were  looked  upon  as  ftrongeft  againft  him, 
heaven  has  almoft  wrought  a  miracle  in  his  favour. 

[Exit  Mafcaril. 

Hippolyta.  This  fortunate  event  fills  me 
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with  as  much  joy  as  if  it  related  to  myfelf.  But 
here  they  come. 


S  C  E  N  E  XV. 


TRUFALDIN,  ANSELM,  PANDOLPH,  CELIA-, 
HIPPOLYTA,  LEANEER,  ANDE-R. 


H,  my  child! 


Celia.  My  father! 

Trufaldin.  Doft  thou  know  how  much  hea« 
ven  has  Hefted  us? 

Celia.  I’ve  juft  heard  all  this  wonderful  ad¬ 
venture. 

Hippolyta  to  Leander.]  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  make  fpeeches  in  excufe  for  your  paffion ;  the 
object  which  caufed  it  is  a  fufficient  e-xcufe. 

Leander.  I  defire  only  a  generous  pardon-; 
and  proteft  to  heaven,  that  in  this  fudden  return, 
my  father  hath  little  influence  in  comparifon  with 
my  own  inclination. 

Anber  to  Celia. Who  would  ever  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  pure  flame  which  adtuated  my  heart 
could  one  day  be  condemned  by  nature?  However, 
’twas  regulated  by  fo  much  honour,  that  with  a 
fmall  variation  I  may  ftill  retain  it. 

Celia.  Far  my  part,  I  blam’d  myfelf,  andthought 
I  committed  a  fault  in  having  no  more  than  a  very- 
high  efteem  for  you;  I  could  not  comprehend  what 
prevented  my  heart  from  confefling  a  flame,  which 
my  fenfes  made  fo  ftrong  efforts  to  introduce  into 
my  foul. 

Trufaldin  to  Celia. j]  But  now  I  have  found 
thee,  what  will  my  child  fay  of  me,  if  I  am  think' 
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big  immediately  to  part  with  thee,  and  engage  thee 
in  the  laws  of  wedlock  to  this  gentleman’s  fon  ? 
‘Celia.  I  know  no  will  but  your’s. 

SCENE  THE  LAS  T. 


TRUFALDIN,  ANSELM,  PANDOLPH,  CELIA, 
HIPPOLYTA,  LELIUS,  LEANDER,  ANDER, 

JA  ASCARIL-. 

M  A  sc  aril  to  Lelius. 

NOW  let’s  fee  whether  this  devil  o’ yours  will 
be  able  to  deftroy  fo  folid  a  foundation  as 
this;  and  whether  your  fruitful  invention  will  a- 
gain  arm  itfelf  againft  this  excefs  ofgood  luck  that’s 
come  to  us?  By  a  moft  unexpedted  favourable  turn 
of  fortune,  your  defires  are  crowned,  and  Celia  is 
•yours. 

Lelius.  Mayl  believe  that  the  abfolute  power 
of  heaven - 

Trufaldin.  Yes,  my  fon,  ’tis  really  fo. 
Pandolph.  The  thing  is  refolved  upon. 
Ander  to  Lelius.]  By  this  I  have  acquitted 
•myfelf  of  what  I  owe  you. 

Lelius  to  Mafcaril.]  I  muft  embrace  thee  a 
thoufand,  and  a  thoufand  times,  in  this  excefs  of 

joy - 

Mascaril.  Oh!  oh!  gently,  I  befeech  you; 
you  havealmofc  frilled  me:  I’m  terribly  afraid  for 
Celia,  if  you  clafp  her  with  fo  much  eagemefs !  Ihe 
will  be  glad  to  excufe  fuch  embraces. 

Trufaldin  to  Lelius.]  You  know  the  happi- 
nefs  with  which  heaven  has  bieft  me  in  particular; 
but  fince  one  and  the  fame  day  has  given  joy  to  us 
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all,  let  us  not  part  till  ’tis  ended,  and  let  Leander’s 
father  be  fent  for  immediately. 

Mascaril.  Here  now  you  are  all  provided  for; 
but  is  there  ne’er  a  fnug  wench,  that  may  accom¬ 
modate  poor  Mafcaril  ?  It  gives  me  too  a  ftrange 
inclination  to  matrimony,  to  fee  every  lad  here 
with  his  lafs. 

,Anselm.  I’ve  one  will  do  thy  bufinefs  exa£Uy» 


MASCARIL. 


'Come  on,  my  brave  boys,  and  may  heaven  think 
fitting, 

To  fend  us  pretty  babes  of  our  own  begetting. 
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The  Amorous  %  ARRELj  cl  Comedy  of  Five 
dels,  performed  at  Paris ,  at  the  Theatre  of 
Little  Bourbon,  in  the  month  of  December,  1658. 


THE  incidents  of  the  Amorous  Quarrel  are 
ranged  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  though  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  Spanifh  tafte;  too  complicated  in  the 
working,  and  little  verfimilitude  in  the  unravel¬ 
ling:  however,  there  is  a  fource  of  the  true  co¬ 
mic  in  the  painting  of  the  characters :  The  fathers, 
lovers,  miftrefles,  fervants,  all  are  mutually  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  particular  views  by  which  each  is  agi¬ 
tated,  and  by  turns  bring  each  other  into  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  errors,  from  which  they  can’t  difengage 
themfelves.  The  converfation  of  Valere  with  A- 
fcanius  in  man’s  apparel,  that  of  the  two  old  men 
who  reciprocally  alk  pardon  of  each  other  without 
daring  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  their  uneafinefs, 
the  fituation  of  Lucilia  accufed  in  the  prefence  of 
her  father,  and  the  ftratagem  of  Eraftus  to  get  the 
truth  from  his  fervant,  are  paflages  equally  plea- 
fant  and  ingenious.  But  the  eclaircifement  be¬ 
tween  the  fame  Eraftus  and  Lucilia,  which  gave 
the  title  of  the  Amorous  Quarrel  to  the  piece, 
their  falling  out  and  reconciliation,  are  the  meft 
juftly  admired  parts  of  this  piece. 
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Aleerto,  Father  to  Afcanius  and  Lueilia. 
Polidor,  Father  to  Valere. 

Lucjlia,  Daughter  to  Alberto. 

As  campus,  Alberto’s  daughter,  in  man’s  cloaths. 
Erastus,  In  love  with  Lueilia. 

Valere,  Son  to  Polidor. 

Marinetta,  Maid  to  .Lueilia. 

Frosina,  Confident  to  Afcanius. 
Metophrastus,  a  Pedant. 

■Gros-Renard,  Servant  to  Eraftus. 

3VI  a  sc  a.ril.  Servant  to  Valere. 

Ratiere,  a  Bully. 
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A  C  T  L  S  C  E  N  E  I. 

ERAST«JSj  G  S  0  S*l  B  S  4.R  Di- 


EKASTG  S.-  . 

F*"k__SiP*F  I.muft  tell  thee  the  truth,  I-have  a fe- 
^  j  F  cret  uneafinefs  which  never  leaves  my 
mind  at  true  safe..  Yes,  though  you 
&-<  ’ujh  may  make  a  j eft  of  my  love,  to  fay  the 
truth,  I  am  afraid  of  its  being,  injur’d;  that  thy  fi¬ 


delity  may  be  corrupted  in  favour  of  a- rival,  or  at 
leaft  impofed  omas  welbas  rnyfelf.-. 

Gros-Renard.  For  my  part  Tmiaft  needs  fay,  no 
offence  to  ^our  honour’s  love,  that  to  harbour  thefe 
fufpicions  h>  wronging  my  integrity,  and  betraying 
a  very  bad  fitill  in  pnyfiognomy. .  People  of  my 
bulk  are  feldom  accus’d,,  thank,  heaven,  of  being 
either  knaves  or  plotters..  Neither  do  I  belie 
that  honour  which  is  done  to  uSj  but  am  a  round 
man  in  all  refpefts.  People  may  deceive  me,  in¬ 
deed;  but  I’m  fure  if  .they  ,  do,  I  know  nothing  of 
the  matter.  I’m  a  dog.  if  I  can  yet  fee  upon  what 
you  have  been  able  to  take  this  chimera  into  your 
head.  Eivcilia*  in  rr.y  opinion,  fhewS  love  efiough; 
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for  you;  fhe  fees  you,  converfes  with  you  every 
day;  and  Valere,  after  ail,  who  is  the  caufe  of 
your  fear,  feems  admitted  at  prefent  only  through 
conftraint. 

Eraftus.  A  lover  often  feeds  himfelf  with  falfe 
hopes.  The  beft  receiv’d  are  not  always  the  moft 
belov’d.  Whatever  affedtion  women  may  fhew, 
5tis  often  but  a  fine  veil  to  cover  their  pafiion  for 
others.  Befides,  Valere  has  lately  fhewn  too  much 
tranquillity  for  a  repuls’d  lover;  and  as  to  his  fhew- 
ing  joy,  or  at  leaf;  indifference,  at  thofe  favours 
which  you  .  think  done,  to  me,  ftis  what  poifons 
continually  their  greateft  charms  to  me,  gives  me 
an  anxiety  which  thou  doft  not  comprehend,  holds 
my  happinefs  in  fufpenfe,  and  makes  me  give  little 
or  no  credit  to  whatever  Lucilia  fays  to  me.  To 
think  my  deftiny  truly  happy,  I  would  fee  him 
tranfported  with  jealoufy  a  little;  and  from  his  dif- 
pleafure  and  impatience  my  heart  would  then  re¬ 
ceive  full  affurance.  Doft  thou  thyfelf  think  it 
poffible  for  any  one  to  fee  a  rival  carcffed,  as  he 
does,  with  a  contented  mind  ?  And  if  thou  believ- 
eft  nothing,  of  it,,  yet  tell  me,  I  conjure  thee,  if  I 
have  not  room  to  be  difturbed. 

Gros-Renard.  Perhaps  lie  has  chang’d  his  incli¬ 
nations,  finding  that  he  figh’d  in  vain. 

Eraftus.  When  a  heart  is  fet  free  by  repulfes,  it 
fies  the  objedf  with  which  it  was  affedted,  and 
does  not  break  its  chain  with  fo  little  trouble  as  to 
be  able  to  continue  in  a  peaceable  ftate:  our  hav¬ 
ing  been  fond  before  of  the  fatal  prefence,  prevents 
our  being  ever  left  in  indifference;  and  if  our  dif- 
dain  does  not  increafe  at  the  fight  of  her  we  ones 
loved,  it  is  a  fure  fign  that  the  former  affedfion  is 
not  wholly  extinguifhed.  In  fhort,  believe  me, 
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though  our  flame  be  extinguifhed  never  fo  well,  a 
little  jealoufy  dwells  in  thebreaft;  and  one  can’t 
fee,  without  concern,  the  heart  which  we  have  loft, 
pofiefs’d  by  another. 

Gros-Renard.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  underftand 
fo  much  philofophy ;  feeing’s  believing,  and  I  am 
not  fuch  a  mortal  enemy  to  myfelf,  as  to  go  to  di- 
fturb- myfelf  without  a  caufe.  "Why  fhould  one 
ftudy  to  find  out  reafons  to  make  himfelf  mifer- 
able  ?  Shall  I  go  to  alarm  myfelf  about  caftles  in 
the  air?  Let  Lent  come,  before  we  keep  it.  The 
fpleen  appears  to  me  to  be  an  incommodious  thing; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  never  entertain  it  without  good 
and  juft  caufe;  and  truly  a  hundred  things  very 
frequently  come  in  my  fight  to  give  it  me,  which 
I  don’t  think  fit  to  fee.  I  run  the  fame  rifque  in 
love  as  you  do,  and  the  concern  you  have  ought  to 
be  common  to  me;  the  miitrefs  can’t  abufe  your 
fidelity,  but  that  the  maid  will  do  the  fame  by  me; 
but  I  avoid  the  thought  of  it  with  an  extreme  deal 
of  care.  I  am  willing  to  believe  people  when  they 
fay,  I  love  thee,  and  don’t  go  to  inquire,  in  order 
to  efteem  myfelf  happy,  if  Mafcaril  tears  his  hair 
off  of  his  head  or  not.  Let  Mariuetta  fuffer  her* 
felf  to  be  kifs’d  and  carefs’d  by  Joddelet,  if  fhe 
will,  and  let  that  fine  rival  laugh  at  it  like  a  fool; 
I’ll  laugh  my  belly-full'  at  it  likewife  after  his  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  fee  who  laughs  with  the  beft  grace. 

Eraftus.  This  is  like  thy  talk. 

Gros-Renard.  But  I  perceive  her  coming  this 
way. 
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SCENE  ir. 


BRASTUS,  MARINETTA,  GR©S-RENARI?>- 


H 


GROS-RENARD. 

1ST!  Marinetta* 

Marinetta.  Hey-day!  what  do  you  do  here  ? 

Gros-Renard.  D’ye  aft?  faith,  wearejuftnow 
talking  of  you. 

Marinetta-.  Are  you  there  too,  Sir  ?  Let  me  die 
if  you  have  not  made  me  trot  about  like  a  pack- 
horfe  for  this  hour  paft. 

Eraftus.  How  fo  ? 

Marinetta.  I  have  walk’d  ten  miles  to  look  for 
you,  and  I  give  you  my  word— - 

Eraftus.  What? 

Marinetta.  That  you  was  neither  at  church,  af 
court,  at  home,  nor  in  the  grand  walk. 

Gros-Renard.  You  may  fvvear  it. 

Eraftus.  Tell  me  then,  pr’ythee,  who  made  you 
look  for  me. 

Marinetta.  One,  in  good  truth,  who  has  not  too 
much  ill-will  for  you;  my  miftrefs. 

Eraftus.  Ah,  dear  Marinetta!  is  thy  difcourfe 
the  true  interpreter  of  her  heart?  Don’t  conceal 
from  me  a  fatal  myftery;  I  fhould  not  wifh  thee 
any  evil  for  it;  for  heaven’s  fake  tell  me,  if  thy 
charming  miftrefs  does  not  abufe  my  love  with  a 
falfe  tendernefs? 

Marinetta.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  whence  came  this  mer¬ 
ry  thought  into  your  head  ?  Does  fhe  not  fufficient- 
ly  lhew  her  inclination  ?  what  fecurity  is  there 
further  that  your  love  demands?  what  would  it 
have  ? 
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Gros-Renard.  That  Valere  hang  himfelf  at  leaftj 
without  fuch  d  trifle  as  this,  his  heart  won’t  reft 
affur’d . 

Marinetta.  How  fo?  . 

Gros-Renard.  Why  he’s  mad  with  jealOufy. 

Marinetta.  Of  whom  ?  Of'  Valere  ?  hah  !  truly 
the  fancy  is  very  fine !  It  could  only  be  hatch’d  in 
your  brain..  I  thought  you  a  man  of  fenfe,  and 
till  this  moment  had  a  good  opinion  of  your  wit,~ 
but  by  what.Ifee  I  >was  very  much  deceiv’d.  Is. 
thy  head  touch’d  with  this  diftemper  too? 

Gros-Renard.  I  jealous!  heaven  defend  me  from  * 
it,  and  from  being  fo  mad  as  to  go  and  make  my- 
felf  lean  with  fuch.  a  concernt  befides  that  thy  fi¬ 
delity  allures  me  of  thy  heart,  the  opinion  I  have  - 
of  myfelf  is  too  good  to  believe  that  any  other  could  i 
pleafe  thee  after  me:  where  the  deuce  could  yoiti 
find  a  lover  equal  to  me  ?-: 

Marinetta.  In  truth  you  fay-/ right*  that’s  as  it  i 
fhould  be :  a  jealous  man  (hould  never  difcover  his  . 
fufpicions ;  all  the  fruit  he  gathers  from  it  is  to  di-  - 
ftiirb  himfelf,  and  by  the  fame  means  advance  the  -- 
defigns  of  a  rival :  your  fpleen  often  opens  a  mi- 
ftrefs’s  eyes  to  a  merit,:  the  brightnefs  of  which 
hurts  - yourfelves;  and  I  know  one  who  owes  his  > 
happinefs  to  the  too  great  uneafinefs  of  his- jealous  - 
rival.  In  fhort,  be  it  as  it  will,  to  fhtew  fufpicion  » 
in  love  is -to  play  a  very  bad  part,  and  after  all  to  : 
make  one’s  felf  miierable  upon  truftv  This,  Era<«- 
ftiis,  is  faid  to  you  by  the  bye. 

Eraftus.  Very  well,  let  us  drop  the  fubje&.What  r 
have  you  to  fay  to  me  ? 

Marinetta.  You  juftly  aeferve  ta  be  kept  longer  r 
in  fufpenfe;  and  to  punilh  you  I  Ihould  keep  con  -  • 
eeal’d  from  you  the  grand  fecret  which  has  ir.ade-. 
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me  hunt  for  you  fo  much :  here,  fee  this  letter,  and 
be  out  of  doubt;  read  it  aloud,  for  here’s  no  body 
liftens. 

Eraftus  reads.}  “  You  have  aftured  me  that  your 
“  love  was  capable  of  doing  any  thing.  It  may  be 
<£  crown’d  this  very  day,  if  you  can  but  get  my  fa- 
“  ther’s  confent.  Declare  the  power  you  have  o- 
“  ver  my  heart;  I  give  you  permiihon  to  do  it;  and 
r<  if  it  turns  in  your  favour,  I  fhall  anfwer  you 
“  with  my  obedience.” - Ah !  what  good  for¬ 

tune  is  this!  for  you  that  brought  it  me,  I  ought 
to  regard  thee  as  a  deity. 

Gros-Renard.  I  told  you  fo:  contrary  to  your 
belief,  I’m  feldom  deceiv’d  in  things  that  I  think. 

Eraftus  reading  it  again,}  “  Declare  the  power 
“  you  have  over  my  heart;  I  give  you  permiffion  to 
“  do  it;  and  if  it  turns  in  your  favour,  3  mall  an- 
tl  fwer  you  with  my  obedience.” 

Marinetta.  If  1  fhould  tell  her  now  of  your  jea¬ 
lous  whims  and  fancies,  fhe  would  immediately 
difown  fuch  a  letter  as  this. 

Eraftus.  No,  pray  conceal  my  rafh  fear  from  her, 
for  which  I  thought  I  faw  fome  fmall  matter  of  rea- 
fon ;  or  if  you  do  tell  it  her,  tell  her  at  the  fame 
time  that  I’m  ready  to  expiate  the  error  of  this  mad- 
nefs  with  my  death,  and  that  I’ll  facrifice  my  life  at 
her  feet,  rather  than  incur  her  difpleafure. 

Marinetta.  Let  us  not  talk  of  death,  this  is  no 
time  for  it. 

Eraftus.  However,  I’m  greatly  indebted  to  thee, 
and  intend  ftiortly  to  ackowledge  in  a  handfome 
manner  the  pains  of  fo  braye  and  lovely  a  mef- 
fenger. 

Marinetta.  "Well  thought  on :  do  you  know  where 
Hook’d  for  you  jplt  now  l 
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li  Eraftus.  Where? 

1  Marinetta.  Very  nigh  the  market,-  you  know 
where. 

Eraftus.  Whereabouts  there? 

Marinetta.  There — in  that  fhopwhere  your  mag* 
nificent  heart,  feveral  months  ago,  out  of  its  great 
bounty,  promis’d  me  a  ring. 

Eraftus.  Um — I  underftand  you. 

Gros-Renard.  Cunning  jade! 

Eraftus.  ’Tis  true,  I  have  delayed  too  long  to 
make  good  my  promife  to  thee.  But - 

Marinetta.  What  Ifaid  of  it,  Sir,  was  not  meant' 
to  prefs  you - 

Gros-Renard.  Oh  I  no. 

Eraftus  giving  her  his  ring.]  You  may  like  this,. 
perhaps ;  accept  of  it  for  that  which  I  owe  thee. 

Marinetta.  You  only  jeft,  Sir,  I  fhould  be  a- 
fham’d  to  take  it. 

Gros-Renard.  Poor  fhame-fac’d  creature,  take- 
it  without  more  ado.  Only  fools  refufe  what  is 
given  them. 

Marinetta.  I’ll  do  it  only  that  I  may  keep  fome- 
thing  for  your  fake  then. 

Eraftus.  When  may  I  return  thanks  to  that  dear 
angel  thy  miftrefs  ? 

Marinetta.  Endeavour  to  make  her  father  favour¬ 
able  to  you. 

Eraftus.  But  if  he  rejedl  me,  fhould  I — 

Marinetta.  Why,  then,  we  mull  do  as  well  as 
we  can:  one  way  or  other  fhe  mult  be  yours:  ufe 
your  might,  and  we’ll  ufe  ours. 

Eraftus.  Farewel,  we  fhall  know  the  fuccefs  of 
it  to-day.  [R.eads  the  letter  again  to  himfelf. 

Marinetta  to  Gros-Renard.]  And  for  us,  what 
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{hall  we  fay  too  of  our  amour  ?  Thou,  daft  not  fpeak 
to  me  of  it. 

Gros-Renard.  A  wifh’d-for  wedding,  amongft 
fuch  gentry  as  we,  is  a  thing  foon  done.  Ell  have 
thee :  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Marinetta*  With  all  my  heart. 

Gros-Renard.  Shake  hands,  I  take  you  at  your 
word. 

Marinetta.  Farewel,  Gros-Renard,  my  delight. 

Gros-Renard.  Farewel,  my  ftar. 

Marinetta.  Adieu*  fair  firebrand  of  my  flame. 

Gros-Renard.  Adieu,  dear  comet,  rainbow  of 
my  foul.  fExit  Marinetta.]  Heaven  be  prais’d,, 
our  affairs'  go  well ;  Alberto’s  a  man  that  will  re- 
fufe  you  nothing. 

Marinetta.  Here  comes  Valere. 

Gros-Renard.  I  pity  the  poor  wretch,  confider- 
kvg  what  has  pafs’d. 

S  C  E  N  E  HI. 

7itE5E,  ERAST  US,  680S*»EN  A'RS,  j 


WE  R  AS  T  V  S’, 

ELL,  Signior  Valere  ? 

Valere.  Well,  Signior  Eraftus  ? 

Eraftus.  How  goes  your  amour  on  ? 

Valere.  How  goes  yours  ? 

Eraftus.  Better  and  better  every  day. 

Valere.  So  does  mine. 

Eraftus.  For  Lucilia?. 

Valere.  For  her. 

Eraftus.  Certainly,  I  mull  own  that  you  are  3 
model  of  uncommon  conftancy. 
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Valere.  And  your  firmnefs  ought  to  be  a  rare 
example  to  all  future  lovers. 

Eraftus.  For  my  part,  Fm  little  calculated  for 
that  auftere  kind  of  love  which  finds  enough  in. 
bare  looks  to  fatisfy  it,  nor  can  I  form  fine  fentif 
ments  enough  to  fuffer  ill  treatment  with  conftan- 
cy:  in  fhort,  when  I  really  love,  I  love  to  be  be- 
lov’d  again. 

Valere..  ’Tis  very  natural^  and  Fra  of  the  fame 
opinion:  the  mod  perfeft  beauty  that  I  could  be 
charm’d  with,  fhould  no  longer  have  any  charms 
for  me,  than  while  fhe  returned  my  paflion  with 
kindnefs.. 

Eraftus.  However  Lucilia-— - 

Valere.  Lucilia  in  her  heart  does  every  thing, 
for  my  paflion  that  I  could  wifh  her  to  do. 

Eraftus.  You  are  eafily  contented  then. 

Valere^  Not  fo  eafily  as  you  imagine. 

Er-aftus.  I  may,  however,  without  too  much  va» 
oity  believe  that  I’m  in  her  favour. 

Valere.  And  I  know  that  X  hold  a.  very  good 
place  in’i. 

Eraftus.  Don’t  abufe  yourfelf,  but  believe  me. 

Valere.  Believe  me,  and  don’t  let  your  too  cre¬ 
dulous  eyes  make  a  dupe  of  you. 

Eraftus.  If  I  might  dare  to  Ihew  you  a  fare 

proof  that  her  heart - No,  your  foul  would  be 

mov’d  by  it. 

Valere.  If  I  might  dare  to  difcover  a  fecret  to 
you — But  I  will  not  be  fo  rafh  j  it  would  too  much 
diftrefs  you. 

Eraftus.  Since  you  urge  me-  fo,  and  your  pres 
iumption  forces  me  to  humble  it  againft  my  defirej 
read  that. 
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Valere,  after  having  read  it.]  Thefe  are  tender 
words.  ,  > 

Eraftus.  You  know  the  hand. 

Valere.  Yes,  it  is  Lucilia’s. 

Eraftus.  Well,  this  fo  certain  hope —  . 

Valere  laughing, and  goingaway.]  Farewel,Sig» 
nior  Eraftus. 

Gros-Renard.  The  man’s  a  fool,  fure:.  whence 
comes  it  that  he  fhould  have  reafon-to  laugh? 

Eraftus.  Faith,  he  furprizes  me,  and  between- 
us  I  can’t  guefs  what  the  deuce  of  a  myfteryis  hid 
under,  this. 

Gros-Renard.  Here  comes  his  valet,  Lthink. 

Eraftus.  Yes,  I  fee  him  appear;  let  us  play 
the  counterfeit,  to  fet  him  a  talking  of  his  mafter’s 
amour.  . 

SCENE  IV. 

ERASTUS,  MASCAKIl,  GROS-RENARD. 

-  i  l.  :  i  V  . 

mascaril  afide. 

SURE  never  was  condition  more  unfortunate, 
than  to  have  a  young  and  very  amorous  ma¬ 
iler.  > 

Gros-Renard.  Good-morrow  t’ye. 

Mafcaril.  Good- morrow. 

Gros-Renard.  Where  tends  Mafcaril  at  this 
hour?  what  is  his  bufineft  ?  comes  he  back?  goes 
he?  or  ftays  he  where  he  is? 

Mafcaril.  No,  I’m  not  come  back,  for  I  have  not 
been;  neither  do  I  go,  becaufe  I’m  ftopt;  ncr  ip  I 
ftay,  for  this  very  moment  I  intend  to  be  gone. 
Eraftus-.  Softly,  Mafcaril,  don  t  be  fo  very  rigid. 
Mafcaril.  Hah !  fervant,  Sir. 
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Eraftus,  You  feem  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  gone 
from  us;  what,  do  we  frighten  you? 

Mafcaril.  I  could  not  think  of  that.  Sir,  from 
your  courtefy. 

Eraftus.  Shake  hands;  all  jealoufy  is  now  at  an 
end  between  us;  we’ll  become  friends,  and  my 
flame,  which  I  extinguifh,  leaves  free  room  for  your 
happy  defigns. 

Mafcaril.  Would’ to  heaven  it  were  fo! 

Eraftus.  Gros-Renard  knows  that  I  turn  me 
elfe  where. 

Gros-Renard.  It  is  very  true;  and  I  likewife 
give  up  Marinetta  to  thee. 

Mafcaril.  Let  us  pafs  by  that  point;  our  rival¬ 
ry  is  net  fuch  a  one  as  is  like  to  come  to  a  great 
extremity.  But  is  it  a  thing  for  certain  that  your 
worftiip  is  difenamour’d,  or  is  it  only  a  jeft  ? 

Eraftus.  ~I  have  learn’d  that  your  mafter  is  but 
too  fortunate  in  his  amours,  and  I  fhould  be  a  fool 
to  pretend  any  longer  to  the  fecret  favours  which 
that  lady  grants  to  him  alone. 

Mafcaril.  I  am  overjoyed  at  this  news;  befides 
that  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  you  with  regard  to  our 
defigns,  you  wifely  flipt  your  neck  out  of  the  col¬ 
lar  :  you  have  done  well  to  leave  a  place  where  you 
was  only  carefs’d  out  of  mere  grimace;  and  I, 
knowing  all  that  pafs’d,  have  a  thoufand  times  be¬ 
moan’d  the  falfe  hopes  you  were  fed  with.  ’Tis  an 
offence  to  abufe  a  man  of  honour:  but  how  the 
deuce,  after  all,  did  you  find  out  the  trick?  for  the 
mutual  engagement  of  their  troth  had  only  Mrs. 
Night,  myfelf,  and  two  others  for  w undies:  and’ 
it  was  thought  the  knot  which  now  has  made  them 
happy  in' each  othrr,  was  a  fecret  to  all  the  world. 

Eraftus.  How !  what  fay  you  ? 
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Mafcaril.  I  fay  that  I’m  amaz’d,  Sir,  and  canY 
guefs  who  could  have  told  you,  that  under  this- 
folfe  colour,  that  deceiv’d  all  the  world,  and  yoa- 
too,  their  unequall’d  paffion  had  join’d  them  by  a,* 
griyate  marriage. 

Eraftus.  You  lie. 

Mafcaril.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart; . 

Eraftus.  You  are  a  rafcal. 

Mafcaril.  Agreed. 

Eraftus.  And  this  impudence  deferves  a  found.; 
drubbing  on  the  fpot. 

Mafcaril.  You.  have  entire  power. 

Eraftus.  Ah!  Gros-Renard. . 

Gros  Renard.  Sir. . 

Eraftus.  I  contradidh  a  relation  which  I  fear  is  - 
too  true.  [To  Mafcaril.3  Dp  you  think  to  fly? . 

Mafcaril.  No,  no. 

Eraftus.  What  !  Lucilia  is  wife  to — 

Mafcaril.  No,  Sir,  I  did  but  jeft. 

Eraftus.  Hey !  was  you  in  jeft,  fcoundrel  ?  : 

Mafcaril.  No,  I  was  not  in  jeft. 

Eraftus.  Is  it  true  then  ? 

Mafcaril.  No,  no,  I  don’t  fay  that;. 

Eraftus,  What  do  you  fay  then  ? 

Mafcaril.  Alas!  I  fay  nothing,  for  fear.  I  fhoiild 
fay  wrong. 

Eraftus,  Tell  me  poftively  whether  this  ftory  ia- 
true  or  falfe. 

Mafcaril.  ’Tis  what  you  pleafe;  I  don’t  come 
here  to  difpute  any  thing  with  you. 

Eraftus  drawing  his  fword.[j  Will  you  tell  me? 
here’s  fcmething  that  will  untie  your  tongue  with¬ 
out  mere  ado. 

Mafcaril..  It  will  make  fome  foolifh  fpeech  a- 
gain;  be  pkafed:  rather,  if  you  think  fit,  to  give 
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aiej  quickly  a  few  baftinadoes,  and  leave  me  to 
fcamper  off  without  murmuring. 

Eraftus.  This  is  thy  laft  moment,  if  you  do  not 
reveal  the  whole  truth  to  me. 

Mafcaril.  Alas!  I  will  tell  it  thenj  but,  per¬ 
haps,  Sir,  I  (hall  make. you  angry. 

Eraftus.  Speak :  but  take  great  care  of  what  you 
do ;  nothing  fhall  be  able  to  deliver  thee  from  my. 
juft;  rage,  if  you  fpeak  but  one  word  falfe  in  what 
you  fay. 

Mafcaril.  I  agree  to’t:  break  my  legs,  arms,  do 
worte  to  me  ftill,  kill  me,  if  I  in  the  leaft  impofe 
upon  you  in  any  thing  I  have  faid. 

Eraftus.  Is  it  true  then  that  they  are  married?. 

Mafcaril.  My  tongue,  in  this  cafe,  made  a  grofs 
miftake,  as  I  plainly  perceive  but  in  fliort,  the  bu- 
finefs  is  juft  as  I  told  you ;  and  it  was  after  five  days 
of  no&urnal  vifits,  you  ferving  all  the  while  to  coT 
ver  their  fport  the  better,  that  the  day  before  yes¬ 
terday  they  were  joined  by  this  knot:.  Luciliaever 
fince  makes  a  lefs  fhew  of  the  violent  love  fhe  bears 
my  mafter,  and  abfolutely  will  liave  him  impute 
every  thing  he  fhall  fee,  and  all  fhe  does- in  your 
favour,  to  the  effe£V  of  her  high  prudence,  that 
would  prevent  the  difeovery  of  their  fecrets.  Now, 
Sir,  if  you  are  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  what  I  tell 
you,  Gros-Renard  may  come  one  night  along  with 
me,  and  I’ll  fhew  him  as  I  ftand  centinel,  that  we 
have  a  free  accefs  to  her  apartment  as  foon  as  it  is 
dark. 

Eraftus.  Out  of  my  fight,  villain. 

Mafcaril.  With  a  very  good  will,  ’tis  what;  L 
want.  £Exit>. 

Eraftus.  Well! 
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Gros-R.enard.  Well!  Sir;  we  are  both  bit,  if 
all  he  fays  be  true. 

Eraftus.  Ah!  the  odious  rafcal  is  but  too  much 
fo.  I  fee  too  much  likelihood  in  every  thing  he 
faid;  and  Valere’s  behaviour,  at  fight  of  this  letter, 
fhews  plainly  their  a£img  in  concert,  and  that  this 
certainly  ferves  for  a  fham  to  the  paffion  which  that 
ungrateful  woman  returns  him. 

SCENE  V.. 

ERA-ST U  S,  MARI-NETTA,  GROS-RENARD. 
MARINETTA. 

I  COME  to  give  you  notice,  that  this  evening 
my  miftrefs  permits  yet?  to  fee  her  in  the  gar¬ 
den. 

Eraftus.  Deceitful  emiftary  of  a  perfidious  mi¬ 
ftrefs!  Go  out  of  my  fight,  and  tell  thy  miftrefs  tc 
trouble  me  no  more  with  her  letters,  and  that  this 
is  the. way,  gipfy,  I  ufe  them. 

[Tears  the  letter,  and  goes  out. 
Marinetta.  Hey-day!  what’s  the  matter  now ? 
Pr’ythee,  tell  me,  Gros-Pienard,  the  meaning  of  all 
this. 

Gros-Renard.  Dar’ft  thou  to  fpeak  to  me  again, 
iniquitous  female?  Deceitful  crocodile!  whofe  fe¬ 
lonious  heart  is  worfe  than  a  fatrap,  or  a.  Ieftrigon. 
Go,  go,  carry  an  anfwer  to  your  lovely  miftrefs, 
and  tell  her,  well  and  good,  that  for  all  her  fupple- 
nefs  neither  my  maftcr,  nor  I,  are  any  longer  fools, 
and  that  henceforth  fire  and  thee  may  go  to  the  de¬ 
vil  together.  [Exit. 

Marinetta  alone/]  Poor  Marinetta,  art  thou  real¬ 
ty  awake  ?  What  devil  are  they  poflefs’d  with  ?  Is 
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it  thus  our  obliging  favours  are  received?  Mercy 
on  us !  how  my  miftrefs  will  be  amazed  at  this ! 

A  C  T  II.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 

ASCANIUS,  FROSiNA. 
FROSINA. 

I  THANK  heaven,  Afcanius,  I  can  rkeep  a  fe- 
cret. 

Afcanius.  But  are  we  fecure  enough  here  for 
fuch  a  converfation  ?  Let  us  take  care  that  no  body 
furprize  us,  or  overhear  our  converfation. 

Frolina.  We  ffiould  be  much  lefs  fecure  in  the 
houfe;  here  we  may  eafily  fee  on  all  Tides,  and  may 
fpeak  with  all  fafety. 

Afcanius.  Alas!  what  pain  is  it  to  me  to  break 
filence ! 

Frolina.  Hey-day!  this  mull  be  an  important 
fecret  then. 

Afcanius.  It  is  fo  indeed,  fines  I  even  tell  it 
you  with  regret,  and  which  you  fheuid  not  know 
if  I  could  hide  it  any  longer.  * 

Frofina.  Fie,  this  is  an  affront  to  me,  to  fcruple 
opening  yourfelf  to  me,,  whom  you  have  found  of 
fo  referved  a  difpofition  in  all  your  concerns.  Me 
who  was  nurs’d  with  you,  and  have  kept  fecret 
things  of  fo  great  importance  to  you !  who  know — 
Afcanius.  Yes,  you  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  fecret  reafon  which  conceals  from  the.  eyes  of 
the  world  my  fex  and  family :  you  know  that  I’m 
in  this  houfe,  where  I  have  pafs’d  my  infancy,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  inheritance  which  would  have 
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devolv’d  to  others  at  the  death  of  young  Afcanius, 
whofe  fate  is- reviv’d  by  this  difguife  of  mine,  and 
for  this-reafon  I  dare  to  open  my  heart  to  yon  with 
more,  confidence.  Uut  before  we  go  upon  this  con- 
verfat-ibn,  Frofina,  clear  up  a-doubt  that  I  continu¬ 
ally  fall  into:  can  itbepoffible  that  Alberto  fhould 
know  nothing  of  the  myftery  which  thus  difguifes 
my  fex,  and  makes  him  my  father? 

Frofina.  Why,  truly,  I  am  as  much  puzzled  to 
know  what  to  think  of  this  matter  as  yourfelf:  the 
bottom  of  this  affair  is  a  fecret  to  me,  nor  could 
my  mother  give  me  any  light  into  the  matter. 
When  this  fon  died,  who  was  fo  much  belov’d, 
and  who  had  great  legacies  left  him,  even  before 
he  came  to  light,  by  the  will  of  a  careful  uncle, 
who  wallow’d  in  wealth;  his  mother  made  a  fe¬ 
rret  of  his  death,  fearing  that  her  hufband,.  who 
was  abfent  at  that  time;  would  have  run  mad  to 
have  feen  the  great  inheritance,  from  which  his 
family  reap’d  fo  much  advantage,  devolve  to  ano¬ 
ther.  I  fay,  to  hide  this  accident,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  take  you  into  our  family,  wThere  you  was 
nurs’d  up;  your  mother  agreed  to  this  cheat,  which 
fill’d  up  the  place  of  this  fon  again  ;  and  fecrecy 
was  promis’d  for  a  few  prefents.  Alberto  has  ne¬ 
ver  known  it  from  us,  and  as  for  his  wife,  having 
kept  it  in  her  breaft  for  more  than  twelve  years>: 
and  the  illnefs  fhe  died'of  being,  fudden,  her  unex- 
pefted  death  prevented  any  thing  from  being  dif- 
covered  by  her:  but  notwithftanding,  I  perceive 
that  he  holds  intelligence  with  your  real  mother. 
I  know  too  that  in  private  he  does  her  fome  kind- 
nefs,  and  perhaps  he  does  not  do  this  for  nothing.. 
€)n  the  other  hand,  he  would  bring  you  to  marry,. 
and;  as  he  intends  the  match,  5tis  a  puzzling  ftoryj 
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Bniefs  he  knows  the  impofture  without  knowing 
your  fex.  But  this  digreffion  has  infenfibly  car¬ 
ried  us  too  far  out  of  the  way,  let  us  return  to  the 
fecret,  which  I’m  very  eager  to  hear. 

Afcanius.  Know  then,  that  Cupid  can’t  be  de¬ 
ceiv’d,  that  my  fex  has  not  been  able  to  difguife  it- 
felf  from  his  eyes,  and  that  his  fubtle  {hafts  have, 
under  the  habit  that  I  wear,  reach’d  the  heart  of  a 
Veak  woman :  in  fhort,  I’m  in  love. 

Frofina.  In  love! 

Afcanius.  Soft,  Frofina;  don’t  be  -quite  afro- 
nilh’d;  ’tis  not  time  yet:  for  this  wounded  heart 
has  fomething  elfe  to  tell  you,  that  will  truly  afto- 
nifh  you. 

Frofina.  What’s  that  ? 

Afcanius.  I’m  in  love  with  Valere. 

Frofina.  Hah!  you  are  in  the  right,  to  love  one 
from  whofe  family  your  impofture  takes  a  great  in¬ 
heritance,  and  who,  if  he  had  the  leaft  notice  of 
your  fex,  would  jprefently  regain  it:  this  is  ftill  a 
greater  fubje£t  of  aftoniftrnient. 

Afcanius.  I  have  fomething  to  furprxze  you  ftill 
■more  with.:  I  am  his  wife. 

Frofina.  O -heavens !  his  wife? 

Afcanius.  Yes,  his  wife. 

Frofina.  Ha!'  this  outdoes  aUiadeed,  and  is  be¬ 
yond  all  my  rcafon. 

Afcanius.  This  is  not  all  yet. 

Frofina.  Not  yet! 

Afcanius.  I  am  his  wife,  I  fay,  without  his 
knowing  it,  nor  has  he  the  leaft  idea  of  whatl  real¬ 
ly  am. 

Frofina.  Nay  then  I  have  done,  and  will  rea- 
fon  no  more  about  it,  my  fenfes  are  confounded  at 
every  word.  It  is  all  a  riddle  to  me. 
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Afcanius.  I’ll  explain  it  to  yon,  if  you  will  but 
hear  me.  Valere,  bound  in  my  filler’s  chains,  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  a  lover  worthy  to  be  hearken’d  to :  1 
could  not  bear  to  fee  his  paffion  difdainfully  reject¬ 
ed,  without  being  a  little  interefted  for  him  at 
heart:  I  would  have  had  Lucilia  take  pleafure  in 
his  converfation,  I  blam’d  her  feverity,  and  blam’d 
it  fo  effectually,  that  I  myfelf,  without  being  able 
to  help  it,  enter’d  into  all  thofe  fentiments  which 
lire  could  not  entertain :  ’twas  in  talking  to  her 
that  he  perfuaded  me,  fuffering  myfelf  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  thofe  fighs  which  he  threw  away;  and 
thofe  vows  of  his  which  were  rejeCted  by  the  ob- 
jeCt  he  was  enamoured  with,  were  like  conquerors 
receiv’d  into  my  brealt.  Thus,  Frofina,  my  too 
weak  heart,  .alas!  fell  a  viCtim  to  affiduities  which 
were  directed  to  another,  receiv’d  a  wound  by  a 
rebounded  ftroke,  and  with  mighty  ufury  paid  an¬ 
other’s  debt.  At  laft,  my  dear,  at  laft  the  love  I 
had  for  him,  forc’d  me  to  declare  myfelf,  but  under 
a  borrowed  name,  and  this  too  amiable  lover  thought 
he  had  found  in  me,  one  night,  Lucilia  favourable 
to  his  vows,  and  I  managed  that  converfation  fo 
well,  that  he  found  nothing  of  the  difguife.  Un¬ 
der  this  deceitful  veil,  which  was  fo  pleafing  to  his 
deluded  imagination,  I  told  him,  that  my  heart  was 
enamour’d  with  him,  but  that  finding  my  father 
was  of  another  opinion,  I  ow’d  a  feeming  compli¬ 
ance  to  his  commands;  that  therefore  we  muffc 
make  a  fecret  of  our  love,  with  which  the  night 
fhould  be  only  acquainted,  and  that  our  private 
converfation  mull  be  avoided  by  us  in  the  day  time, 
for  fear  of  doing  any  mifchief.  That  he  Ihould 
look  on  me  then  with  the  fame  indifference  that  he 
did  before  we  had  any  intelligence  together and 
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that  on  his  part,  as  well  as  mine,  nothing  fhould 
be  difeovered  either  by  gefture,  word,  or  writing. 
In  fhort,  without  entering  into  a  detail'  of  the  arts 
I  put  in  practice  to  enfure  myfelf  fuccefs,  I  have 
fecured  the  pevfon  I  mentioned  to  you  as  a  huf- 
band. 

Frofina.  So,  fo,  what  amazing  talents  you  are 
miftrefs  of!  Would  one  think  it  of  her  with  that 
cold  mien?  However,  you  have  been  pretty  hafty 
here;  for  though  I  grant  that  the  thing  has  fuc- 
ceeded  hitherto,  don’t  you  think  fit  to  regard  the 
ifTue  of  it,  which  can’t  long  be  conceal’d  ? 

Afcanius.  When  love  is  ftrong,  nothing  can 
flop  it,  its  own  projects  can  alone  fatisfy  it,  and 
provided  it  arrives  at  the  mark  it  propofes,  it  looks 
upon  every  thing  afterwards  as  a  mere  trifle.  But 
the  reafon  of  my  now  difcovering  myfelf  to  you  is, 
for  the  fake  of  your  advice,  which  may — But  here 
comes  my  hufband. 

SCENE  II. 

VALRRE,  ASCANIUS,  FRO  SIN  A. 


V  A  L  E  R  E. 


I’M  afraid  I  break  in  upon  your  converfation  ; 
if  my  prefence  is  any  interruption  I’ll  retire. 
Afcanius.  No,  no,  you  may  very  well  break 
off  our  converfation,  fince  you  was  the  caufe  of  it. 
Valere.  I  the  caufe  of  it? 

Afcanius.  You  yourfelf. 

Valere.  How  fo? 

Afcanius.  I  was  faying,  that  if  I  had  been  a 
woman,  Valere  would  have  been  too  well  able  to 
jfleafe  me;  and  if  I  were  the  objeft  of  all  his  vows, 
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I  Ihould  make  very  little  hefitation  to  make  him 
"happy. 

Valere.  Thefe  proteftations  don*t  coft  much, 
fince  there  is  fudi  2n  obftacle  to  their  effeft;  but: 
I  fancy  you  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  make  fo  o- 
bliging  a  declaration,  if  any  unforefeen  accident 
ihould  put  you  to  the  proof. 

Afcanius.  Not  at  all:  I  tell  you  that  if  I  reign¬ 
ed  in  your  heart,  I  would  very  willingly  crown 
your  paffion. 

Valere.  But  fuppofing  there  fh Quid  be  aperfon 
in  the  world  with  whom  your  good  offices  might 
render  my  future  life  happy? 

Afcanius.  I  could  very  ill  anfwer  that  requell. 

Valere.  This  confeflion  is  not  mighty  oblig- 
lug. 

Afcanius.  What,  Valere!  if  I  were  a  woman, 
and  lov’d  you  tenderly,  would  you  unjuftly  go  to 
engage  my  promife  to  affift  your  paffion  for  ano¬ 
ther  miftrefs?  Such  a  painful  talk  would  not  do 
for  me. 

Valere.  But  that  not  being  the  thing - 

Afcanius.  What  I  have  faid  to  you,  I  have  faid 
as  a  woman,  and  you  ought  to  take  it  fo. 

Valere.  So  then  I  mull  not  at  all  pretend  to  the 
good-will  you  have  for  me,  Afcanius,  unlefs  hea¬ 
ven  works  in  you  a  miracle;  that  is,  if  you  are 
not  a  woman,  farewel  to  your  affedion ;  there’s 
nothing  elfe  can  make  you  inteFeft  yourfelf  for  me. 

Afcanius.  I  am  of  a  more  delicate  temper  than 
you  imagine,  and  the  lead:  Temple  offends  me; 
when  love’s  in  the  cafe  I  am  always  fmcere ;  I’ll 
not  promife  to  ferve  you,  Valere.,  if  you  don’t  at 
lead:  abfolutely  allure  me  that  you  have  the  fame 
fenti  merits  for  me,  that  you  arc  tranfported  with  a 
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like  warmth  of  friendship,  and  that  if  I  were  a  wo¬ 
man,  no  ftronger  paffion  fhould  get  the  better  of 
that  by  which  I  liv’d  for  you. 

Valere.  I  never  before  heard  of  fuch  a  jealous 
fcruple;  but,  as  new  as  it  is,  the  affe&ion  is  obli¬ 
ging  to  me,  and  here  I  promife  you  whatever  you 
require  of  me. 

Afcanius.  But  without  deceit  ? 

Valere.  Yes,  without  deceit. 

Afcanius.  If  ’tis  true,  henceforth  I  promife  you, 
your  interefts  Shall  be  mine. 

Valere.  I  have  an  important  myftery  to  tell  you 
by  and  by,  in  which  the  effedl  of  thofe  words  will 
be  necelfary  to  me. 

Afcanius.  And  I  have  likewife  a  fecret  to  dif- 
cover  to  you,  which  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  prove  the  fincerity  you  have  vowed. 

Valere.  Hey-day!  how  can  that  be  ? 

Afcanius.  The  thing  is,  that  I  have  a  love-af¬ 
fair  which  I  dare  not  reveal,  and  you  have  power 
enough  over  the  objett  of  my  paffion  to  be  able  to 
make  my  lot  happy. 

Valere.  Explain  yourfelf,  Afcanius,  and  be  allur¬ 
ed  beforehand  that  your  happinefs  is  certain,  if  ’tis 
,  in  my  power  to  procure  it. 

,  -  Afcanius.  You  promife  here  more  than  you  i- 
.  magine. 

,  .  Valere.  No,  no;  tell  me  the  perfon  for  whom 
you  employ  me. 

Afcanius.  ’Tis  not  yet  a  proper  time;  but  ’tis 
one  that’s  nearly  related  to  you. 

|ji  Valere.  Your  difeourfe  furprizes  me:  pray  hea¬ 
ven  my  filler - - 

Afcanius.  This  is  not  a  proper  time  to  explain 
myfelf,  I  tell  you. 

Vol.I.  F 
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Valere.  Why  fo? 

Afcanius.  I  have  a  reafon  for  it.  You  fhall 
know  my  fecret  when  I  know  yours. 

Valere.  I  muft  have  another’s  leave  for  that. 

Afcanius.  Get  it  then,  and  when  we  unfold  our 
paffions,  we  fnall  fee  which  of  the  two  will  keep 
his  word. 

Valere.  Adieu,  I  am  content  with  that. 

Afcanius.  So  am  I,  Valere.  [Exit  Valere, 

Frofina.  He  imagines  he  will  find  in  you  the 
affiftance  of  a  brother. 

;S  C  :E  N  E  III. 

XC'CILl  A,  A  S  C  A  N  I  U  S,  F  R  O  S  I  N  A, 

M  A  R  I  N  E  T  T  A. 

L  u  cilia  to  Marinetta. 

"^7rES,  -I  am  determined,  this  is  the  only  means 
j|  I  have  left  of  revenge  ;  and  if  this  a£Hon  be 
fufficient  to  torment  him,  ’tis  all  the  pleafure  my 

heart  could  propofe.- - Brother,  you  perceive  a 

change  m  me;  I  am  now  refolved,  after  fo  much 
ill  ufage,  to  encourage  Valere,  and  my  love  turns 
on  that-fide  at  prefent. 

Afcanius.  What  do  you  fay,  filler  ?  howl  change 
fo  fuddenly?  This  inconftancy  feems  to  me  very 
ftrange. 

Lucilia.  Yours  furprizes  me-with  more  reafon  ; 
Valere  \yas  the  objeft  of  your  good  fervices  once: 

I  have  known  you  accufe  me  on  his  account,  of 
caprice,  blind  cruelty,  pride,  and  injuftice  ;  and 
now  when  Irefolve  to  love  him,  you  feem  difpleafed 
with  my  intention,  and  !  find  you  fpeaking  againft  1 
his  intereft. 
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Afcanius.  I  leave  his,  filter,  to  embrace  yours; 
I  know  that  he  is  lifted  under  the  command  of  an¬ 
other,  and  it  would  be  a  difhonour  to  your  charms 
if  you  call  him  back,  and  he  does  not  come. 

Lucilia.  If  that’s  all.  I’ll  take  care  of  my  ho¬ 
nour;  I  know  what  I’m  to  believe  of  his  heart ; 
he  has  very  intelligibly  laid  it  open  to  my  fight ; 
fo  you  may  difcover  my  fentiments  to  him  without 
any  fear :  or  if  you  refufe  to  do  it,  my  own  mouth 
ftiall  let  him  know  that  I  am  touched  with  his  paf- 
fion.  What!  you  ftand  thunderftruck,  brother,  at 
thefe  words! 

Afcanius.  Oh!  filler,  if  I  have  any  influence 
with  you,  if  you  are  fenfible  to  a  brother’s  intrea¬ 
ties,  quit  any  fuch  defign,  and  don’t  take  away  Va- 
lere  from  the  love  of  a  young  creature  whofe  inte- 
reft  deeply  touches  me,  and  whom,  upon  my  word, 
you  ought  to  be  concerned  for;  the  poor  wretch 
loves  him  to  diftra£tion;  to  me  alone  Ihe  difclofes 
her  flame,  and  I  perceive  in  her  heart  fuch  a  ten¬ 
der  affeftion  as  might  fubdue  the  moft  unrelent¬ 
ing  heart:  yes,  you  would  pity  the  condition  of 
her  mind,  if  you  knew  what  ftroke  you  threaten 
her  paflion  with;  and  I  fo  well  feel  the  grief  Ihe 
would  be  in,  that  I’m  certain,  filler,  Ihe’d  die  of 
it,  if  you  rob  her  of  the  lover  whom  Ihe  adores. 
Eraftus  is  a  match  that  ought  to  fatisfy  you,  and 
the  mutual  afFe£lion  you  have  for  each  other — 

Lucilia.  Brother,  enough:  I  don’t  know  for 
whom  you  are  concerned;  but  pray,  let  us  give  o- 
ver  this  difcourfe,  I  beg  of  you,  and  leave  me  to 
confider  a  little. 

Afcanius.  Well,  cruel  filler!  you’ll  drive  me 
to  defpair,  if  you  carry  your  defign  into  execu¬ 
tion. 
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SCENE  IV. 


LUCILIA,  MARINETTA. 


YMARINETTA. 

OUB.  refolution,  Madam,  is  very  hafty. 
Lucilia.  A  fond  heart  weighs  nothing  when  ’tis 
*fn ce  affronted,  it  flies  to  its  revenge,  and  eagerly 
Jays  hold-of  whatever  it  thinks  can  ferve  its  refent- 
ment.  The  traitor!  .to  fhew  this  extreme  info, 
lence! 

Marinetta.  I  declare  I  am  not  yet  recovered 
from  my.furprize;  and  though  -I  ruminate  upon  it 
to  eternity,  I  fhould  never  be  able  to  conceive  the 
meaning  of  it:  lor  in  fhort,  never  did  heart  open 
itfelf  in  a  handfomer  manner  at  the  raptures  of  good 
news,  for  he  was  fo  tranfported  with  the  kind  let¬ 
ter,  that  he  no  lefs  than  deify’dme;  and  yet  at  this 
other  meiTage,  never  was  poor  .girl  treated  fofcur- 
vily.  1  can’t  imagine  what  could  happen  infuch 
a  few  moments  to  occafion  fo  great  a  change. 

Lucilia.  Nothing  could  happen  which  could 
give  him  uneafinefs,  nor  fhall  any  thing  fecure 
him  from  my  juft  hatred.  What!  would  you  look 
for  any  fecret  reafon  for  this  affront  but  his  own 


bafenefs  r  Will  the  unfortunate  letter,  which  I  now 


2ccufe  myfeif  for,  fuffer  the  leaft  excufe  for  his 
indignity  ? 

Marinetta.  Why,  indeed,  I  find  you  are  in  the 
right,  and  that  this  quarrel  is  flat  treachery.  We 
are  bit,  Madam;  and  yet  we  cannot  help  liftening 
to  thefe  faithlefs  wretches,  who  chant  out  wonders 
to  us;  who,  to  hook  us  in,  feign  fo  much  languifh- 
ing;  we  let  our  rigour  melt  to  their  fine  words, 
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send  give  up  ourfelves  to  their  proteftaticns,  weak 
as  we  are :  ftiame  on  our  folly,  and  a  plague  take 
the  men! 

Lucilia.  Well,  well,  let  him  bcaft,  and  laugh 
at  our  expence,  he  fhall  not  have  caufe  to  triumph 
upon  it  long;  for  I’ll  let  him  fee  that  a  generous 
foul’,  when  injured,  can  fpeedily  fubftitute-  hatred 
in  the  room  of  flighted  favours. 

Marinetta.  At  leaft,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  ’tis  a  great 
happinefs  to  know  that  they  have  no  advantage  o- 
ver  us.  Marinetta  was  in  the  right,  whatever  they 
may  fay  of  it,  to  fuffer  nothing  one  night  when 
fome  people  were  in  a  very  merry  humour.  An¬ 
other,  in  hopes  of  matrimony,  would  have  liftened 
to  the  temptation;  but  nefcio  vos,  quo’  I, 

Lucilia.  What  imDertinence !  and  what  an  un- 
feafonable  time  you  have  chofen  for  fuch  falhes  i 
In  fhort!  I  am  fenfibly  touch’d  at  heart,  and  if  e- 
ver  that  perfidious  lover  fliould,  by  good  fortune, 
(which  I  am  in  the  wrong,  I  think,  at  prefent,  to 
conceive  any  hope  of,  for  heaven  has  taken  too 
much  pleafure  in  afilidting  me,  tcputitin  my  power 
to  be  reveng’d  of  him,)  whenever,  I  fay,  by  a  propi¬ 
tious  chance,  he  fhould  return  to  offer  me  his  life 
'  as  a  facrifice,  and  at  my  feet  to  declare  his  detefta- 
Nion  of  this  day’s  behaviour,  I  charge  thee,  on  thy 
duty,  never  to  fpeak  to  me  in  his  favour;  on  the 
contrary,  1  would  have  you  exprefs  your  zeal  by 
fetting  fully  before  me  the  greatnefs  of  his  crime  : 
and  if  my  heart  ftiould  be  tempted  by  him  ever  to 
defcend  to  any  meannefs,  then  fummon  up  all  your 
regard  for  your  miftrefs ;  fpeak  boldly,  fpare  me 
not,  but  bid  me  to  hate  him  as  I  ought. 

Marinetta.  Oh!  don’t  fear,  leave  that  to  me;  I 
1  have  at  leaft  as  much  paflfion  as  you,  and  I  would 
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rather  be  a  maid  all  my  life  than  that  my  fat  raf- 

cal  fliould  give  me  any  liking  to  him  again' - If 

he  comes- - 

SCENE  V. 

MARINETTA,  LUCILlAj  ALBERTO. 
ALBERTO. 

GO  in  again.,  Lucilia,  and  bid  the  tutor  come 
to  me*  I  want  to  know  the  reafon  of  that 
gloom  and  uneafinefs  which  I  have  obferved  of  late 
in  Afcanius. 

SCENE  VI. 

alberto  alone. 

INTO  what  a  gulph  of  cares  and  difquiet  does 
one  unjuft  aftion  call  us!  My  heart  has  long 
fuffer’d  a  great  deal  of  punilhment  for  forging  a 
fon,  through  my  too  great  avarice;  and  when  I 
confider  the  mifchiefs  that  I’m  plung’d  into,  I 
heartily  wifh  I  had  never  thought  on’t.  Sometimes 
I’m  afraid  of  beholding  my  family  involved  in  mi- 
fery  and  fhame  by  the  cheat’s  being  difcover’d  ; 
fometimes  I  fear  a  hundred  accidents  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  this  fon,  whom  it  concerns  me  to  preferve. 
If  any  bufinefs  happens  to  call  me  abroad,  I’m  ap- 
prehenfive  of  this  forrowful  news  at  my  return ; 
foil !  don’t  you  know  it  ?  have  they  told  you  of  it  ? 
your  fon  has  a  fever;  or  his  leg  or  arm  is  broke. 
In  fhort,  whenever  I  have  the  leaft  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion,  a  thoufand  different  apprehenfions  are  conti- 
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aually  entering  into  my  head. - But  here  comes 

the  tutor. 

SCENE  VII. 

ALBERTO,  METAPHRASTUS. 


METAPHRASTOS. 

ANDATUM  tuum  euro  diligentur. 

Alberto.  Mafter,  I  want  to - 

Metaphraftus.  Mafter  is  derived  from  magis 
terj  ’tis  as  though  you  fhould  fay  three  times 
greater. 

Alberto.  May  I  die  if  I  knew  that-,  but  in  good 
tame  be  it  fo.  Mafter  then - 

Metaphraftus.  Proceed. 

Alberto.  So  I  would  proceed,  but  don’t  you  pro¬ 
ceed  to  interrupt  me  thus.  Once  more  then,  ma¬ 
fter,  for  the  third  time:  my  fon  gives  me  great  un- 
eafinefs;  you  know  that  I  love  him,  and  that  I  have 
always  carefully  brought  him  up. 

Metaphraftus..  ’Tis  true:  Filio  non  poteft  prae- 
ferri  nifi  filius. 

Alberto.  Mafter,  in  common  difeourfe  this  jar¬ 
gon  is  not  at  all  neceffary,  I  think  j  I  believe  you 
a  great  Latinift,  and  a  fworn  do£kor;  I  rely  on  thofe 
who  allur’d  me  fo:  but  in  a  converfation  that  I  de- 
fign  to  have  with  you,  don’t  go  to  difplay  all  your 
learning,  to  play  the  pedant,  and  to  fplutter  out  a 
hundred  v/ords  upon  me,  as  if  you  were  in  a  pul¬ 
pit  preaching.  My  father,  though  he  was  a  wife 
man,  and  a  great  fcholar,  never  taught  me  any 
thing  but  my  mafs-book,  which,  though  I  faid  it 
daily  for  fifty  years,  is  ftill  high  Dutch  to  me. 
Therefore  let  me  beg  you  to  lay  afide  your  prodi- 
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gious  learning,  and  adapt  your  language  to  my 
weak  underltanding. 

Metaphraftus.  Be  it  fo. 

Alberto.  To  come  to  my  fon  then.  Matri¬ 
mony  feems  to  frighten  him,  and  whatever  match 
I  found  his  heart  upon,  he  is  cold  to  it,  and  draws 
back. 

Metaphraftus.  Perhaps  he  may  be  of  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  Mark  Tully’s  brother,  which  we  find  fet 
forth  by  bimfelf  in  his  fpeech  to  Atticus,  and  which 
the  Greeks  call  Atanatos. 

Alberto.  For  heaven’s  fake,  thou  eternal  fchool- 
mafter,  I  beg  of  ye  to  have  done  with  the  Greeksj 
the  Albanians  and  Efclavonians,  and  all  the  other 
nations  you  want  to  talk  of;  they  and  my  fon  have: 
nothing  to  do  together. 

Metaphraftus.  Well  then,  your  fon  ? 

Alberto.  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  entertains 
fome  fecret  paflion  or  not;  but  fomething  troubles 
him,  or  I’m  much  deceiv’d;  and  I  perceiv’d  him 
yefterday,  without  his  feeing  me,  in  a  corner  of  a 
wood  where  no  creature  ever  goes - 

Metaphraftus.  In  the  recefs  of  a  wood,  you  mean, 
a  reclufe  place,  Latins,  feceffus;  Virgil  fays,  eft  in 
fecefiu  locus - 

Alberto.  How  the  devil  could  Virgil  fay  that, 
fince  I’m  certain  in  that  fecret  place  there  was  not 
a  creature  but  us  two. 

Metaphraftus.  I  quoted  Virgil  as  a  famous  au¬ 
thor,  who  makes  ufe  of  a  better  exprefiion  than 
that  of  your’s,  and  not  as  a  witnefs  of  what  you  faw 
yefterday. 

Alberto.  I  tell  you  that  I  neither  want  a  more 
chofen  term,  author,  or  witnefs,  and  that  my  own 
teftimony  is  here  fufficient. 
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Metaphraftus.  However,  you  ought  to  chufe  the 
words  which  are  ufed  by  the  beft  authors ;  tu  vi- 
vendo  bonos,  as  the  faying  is,  feribendo,  fequare 
peritos. 

Alberto.  Good  man,  or  rather  devil,  wilt  thou 
hear  me  without  difputing? 

Metaphraftus.  It  is  a  precept  of  Quintilian’s. 

Alberto.  Plague  take  the  babbler! 

Metaphraftus.  And  thereupon  he  fays  a  very 
learned  thing,  which  you  would  moft  afluredly  be 
glad  to  hear.  ,  . 

Alberto.  The  deuce  take  thee  for  a  puppy! 
Oh!  how  ftrangely  am  I  tempted  to  apply  fome- 
thing  to  thofe  chops! 

Metaphraftus.  What  makes  you  thus  choleric? 
What  is  it  you  would  have  of  me  ? 

Alberto.  I  have  told  you  twenty  times  that  I 
would  have  you  hear  me  when  I  fpeak. 

Metaphraftus.  Oh !  undoubtedly,  you  fhall  be 
Satisfied  if  that’s  all  j  lam  filent. 

Alberto.  You  do  wifely- 

Metaphraftus.  I  am  ready  to  hear  you, 

Alberto.  So  much  the  better. 

Metaphraftus.  May  I  die  if  I  fay  another  word. 

Alberto.  Heaven  grant  that. 

Metaphraftus.  You  fnan’t  accufe  me  of  talka> 
tivenefs  henceforth. 

Alberto.  Be  it  fo. 

Metaphraftus.  Speak  when  you  will. 

Alberto  I’m  going  to  do  it. 

Metaphraftus.  And  don’t  fear  any  mare  inter¬ 
ruption  from  us. 

Alberto.  That’s  enough. 

Metaphraftus.  lam  more  pun&ualfihan  anyone- 

Alberto,  I  believe  fo. 

F  5 
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Metaphraftus.  I  have  promis’d  to  fay  nothing. 

Alberto.  ’Tis  fufficient. 

Metaphraftus.  From  this  moment  I’m  dumb. , 

Alberto.  Very  well. 

Metaphraftus.  Speak;  come  on:  I’ll  give  you 
a  hearing  at  leaft;  don’t  complain  of  my  want  of 
filence  again;  I  won’t  fo  much  as  open  my  mouth. 

Alberto  afide.]  Villain! 

Metaphraftus.  But  pray  be  concife;  fince  I  hear 
a  long  time,  it  is  very  reafonable  that  I  fpeak  in  my 
turn. 

Alberto.  Deteftable  blockhead! 

Metaphraftus.  Hey!  good  lack!  would  you  have 
me  hear  always  ?  Let  me  partake  of  fpeaking,  or  I’ll 
be  gone. 

Alberto.  My  patience  is  really - 

Metaphraftus.  "What,  will  you  proceed  ?  not 
done  yet?  per  Jovem,  I’m  cloy’d. 

Alberto.  I  have  not  fpoke  a - — 

Metaphraftus.  Again?  good  heavens!  what  an 
harangue!  can  nothing  flop  the  current  of  it? 

Alberto  afide.]  I  am  mad. 

Metaphraftus.  Still?  O  what  a  ftrange  torture! 
hey}  let  me  fpeak  a  little,  I  conjure  you;  a  fool 
that  holds  his  tongue  does  not  diftinguilh  himfelf 
from  a  wife  man. 

Alberto.  S’death!  I’ll  make  thee  hold  thine. 

SCENE  VIII. 

metaphrastus  alone. 

FROM  thence  comes  very  properly  that  fen- 
tence  of  the  philofopher:  “  Speak,  that  I 
*'  may  knew  thee.”  Therefore  if  the  power  of 
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fpeaking  is  taken  from  me  I  may  as  well  be  divert¬ 
ed  of  my  humanity,  and  change  my  ertence  for 
that  of  a  heart.  I  fhall  have  the  head-ach  thefe 
eight  days.  O  how  I  deteft  great  talkers!  But 
what?  if  learned  men  are  not  heard,  if  people 
would  have  their  mouths  always  clos’d,  the  order 
of  every  thing  muft  then  be  overturned;  the  chic¬ 
kens  in  a  little  time  will  devour  the  fox;  young 
children  remonftrate  to  old  men ;  the  lambs  take 
pleafure  in  purfuing  the  wolf;  the  fool  make  laws; 
women  go  to  battle;  judges  be  try’d  by  criminals; 
and  mafters  whipt  by  the  fcholars ;  the  Tick  man 
prefcribe  to  the  phyfician ;  the  timorous  hare — 

SCENE  IX. 

A  L  S' E  R  T  0,  M  E  T  A  P  K  R  A  S  T  U  S. 


[Alberto  rings  a  bell  in  the  ears  of  Metaphraftusa 
and  drives  him  off.J 


A  C  T  III.  SCENE  I. 


MASCASIL. 

WE  frequently  find  that  fuccefs  attends  a 
rafh  defign;  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  e- 
very  one  to  extricate  himfelf  as  well  out  of  a  bad 
affair  as  he  can.  As  for  me,  who  have  imprudent¬ 
ly  talked  too  much,  the  readieft  remedy  I  could 
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have  recourfe  to  wastopufh  my  point,  and  imme¬ 
diately  tell  our  old  patron  the  whole  intrigue.  His 
fon,  that  perplexes  me,  is  a  giddy-brained  mortal. 
The  other  devil,  by  telling  what  I  difcovered  to 
him,  has  made  a  rent  in  our  jacket:  however,  be¬ 
fore  his  fury  can  be  kindled,  fomething  fortunate 
may  happen  for  us,  and  the  old  men  may  agree  a- 
mongft  themfelves.,  This  is  what  I  am  going  to 
attempt,  and  for  that  purpofe  have  brought  a  mef- 
fage  from  my  mailer  to  old  Alberto. 

[Knocks  at  Alberto’s  door. 

SCENE  II. 


ALBERTO,  MASCARIL. 


WA  L  B  E  R  T  O. 

HO  knocks? 

Mafcaril.  A  friend. 

Alberto.  Hey-day,  what  could  bring  thee  hither} 
Mafcaril  ? 

Mafcaril.  1  come,  Sir,  to  bid  you  good-mor¬ 
row. 

Alberto.  Hah !  truly  you  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains.  Good-morrow  then  with  all  my  heart. 

[Going. 

Mafcaril.  The  reply  is  quick!  What  a  blunt  man 
’tis!  But  I’m  not  fo  eafily  put  off.  [Knocks. 
Alberto.  Again. 

Mafcaril.  You  have  not  heard  me,  Sir - 

Alberto.  Didft  thou  not  bid  me  good-morrow. 
Mafcaril.  Yes. 

Alberto.  Well,  good-morrow,  I  fay. 

[Going,  Mafcaril  flops  him. 
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Mafcaril.  Yes;  but  I  come  likewife  with  Sig- 
n-ior  Polidor’s  compliments  to  you. 

Alberto.  Oh!  that's  another  thing.  Has  thy 
mafter  order’d  thee  to  make  his  compliments  to 
me? 

Mafcaril.  Yes. 

Alberto.  I  am  obliged  him  ;  go,  I  wiffi  him  all 
happinefs.  fGoes  out. 

Mafcaril.  This  man  is  an  enemy  to  ceremony. 
^Knocks.}  I  have  not  finifh’d  his  compliment,  Sir, 
he  would  defire  one  thing  of  you  inftantly. 

Alberto.  Well,  whenever  he  pleafes,  I  am  at 
his  fervice. 

Mafcaril  flopping  him.}  Pray  flay,  Sir,  and  hear 
me  out.  He  defires  to  talk  with  you  a  moment 
about  an  important  affair,  and  he’ll  come  hither. 

Alberto.  Hey!  what  affair  can  it  be  that  makes 
Tim  defire  to  talk  with  me  ? 

Mafcaril.  A  great  fecret,  I  tell  you,  which  he 
has  this  moment  difcovered,  and  which,  certainly, 
greatly  concerns  you  both.  I  have  now  delivered 
my  meffage.  Sir,  your  fervant. 

SCENE  III. 

Alberto  alone. 

GOOD  heavens!  how  I  tremble;  we  have 
little  acquaintance  together,  and  what  can 
bring  him  to  me  now?  Some  tempeft  is  going  to 
overturn  my  defigns,  and  this  fecret  is  certainly 
that  which  I  fear.  The  hope  of  interefl  has  made 
fomebody  unfaithful  to  me,  and  fo  there’s  an  eter¬ 
nal  blot  upon  my  honour;  my  impoflure  is  difco- 
ver’d.  O  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  the  truth  long 
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conceal’d !  How  much  better  had  it  been  for  me9.. 
and  my  reputation,  to  have  follow’d  the  inftigati- 
ons  of  a  juft  fear,  by  which  I  have  been  twenty 
times  tempted  to  give  up  to  Polidor  an  eftate  which 
I  owe  him,  to  prevent  the  clamour  this  ftroke  will 
expol'e  me  to,  and  caufe  every  thing  to  pafs  in  fi- 
lence  !  But,  alas!  ’tis  over,  there’s  no  longer  an- 
opportunity,  and  this  wealth  which  wrongfully 
came  into  my  family,  won’t  be  taken  out  of  it,_ 
without  carrying  away  the  greateft  part  of  mine 
along  with  it. 

SCENE  IV. 

POLIDOR,  ALBERTO. 

Polidor  not  feeing  Alberto. 
r  M  O  be  thus  marry’d  without  one’s  knowing  ’a~ 

j  ny  thing  of  it!  Can  this  afticn  end  well?  1 
know  not  what  to  think  on’t,  and  I  dread  the  con- 
fequences  from  the  great  wealth  and  juft  anger  of 
the  father - But  I  fee  him  there  alone. 

Alberto.  O  heavens  !  here  comes  Polidor. 

Polidor.  I  tremble  to  accoft  him. 

Alberto.  Fear  keeps  me  back. 

Polidor.  Flow  fhall  I  begin  ? 

Alberto.  What  fhall  I  fay? 

Polidor. .  He  feems  much  difturbed. 

Alberto.  He  changes  colour. 

Polidor  advancing.]  I  fee,  Signior  Alberto,  by 
the  trouble  that  appears  in  your  eyes,  that  you  know 
already  the  unhappy  affair  that  brings  me  to  this 
place. 

Alberto.  Alas!  I  know  it  but  too  well. 

Polidor.  You  might  well  be  furpriz’d  at  the 
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news,  and  I  could  fearce  believe  what  I  juft  now 
heard. 

Alberto.  I  ought  to  blufh  with  fhame  and  con- 
fulion. 

Polidor.  I  think  fuch  an  a£lion  culpable,  and 
don’t  pretend  to  excufe  the  guilty. 

Alberto.  And  yet  heaven  is  merciful  to  the  vil- 
eft  finners. 

Polidor.  That’s  what  ought  to  be  confider’d  by 
you. 

Alberto.  One  fhould  be  Chriftian-like. 

Polidor.  That’s  mod  certain. 

Alberto.  Mercy,  for  heaven’s  fake,  mercy,  Sig- 
nior  Polidor! 

Polidor.  ’Tis  I  who  now  implore  it  of  you. 

Alberto.  Upon  my  knees  I  beg  it! 

Polidor.  I  ought  rather  to  be  in  that  pofture  than 
you. 

Alberto.  Have  fome  pity  on  my  misfortune. 

Polidor.  After  fuch  an  injury  I  am  the  fuppli- 
ant. 

-  Alberto.  You  break  my  heart  with  this  good- 
nefs. 

Polidor.  You  confound  me  with  fo  much  hu¬ 
mility. 

Alberto.  Once  more  pardon. 

Polidor.  Alas!  do  you  pardon. 

Alberto.  I’m  very  forry  for  this  aftion. 

Polidor,  And  I’m  touch’d  to  the  laft  degree  by 
the  fame. 

Alberto.  I  prefume  to  conjure  you  not  to  let  it 
be  made  public. 

Polidor.  Alas,  Signior  Alberto!  I  wifh  nothing 
elfe. 

Alberto.  Let  us  preferve  my  honour. 
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Poiidor.  Oh !  yes,  I’m  difpos’d  to  do’tr. 

Alberto.  As  to  the  money  you  mull  have,  you 
yourfelf  {hall  determine  it. 

Poiidor.  I  defire  no  more  than  what  you  are 
freely  willing  to  give.  I  leave  that  entirely  to  your 
option,  and  fhall  be  happy  if  you  are  contented. 

Alberto.  Ha !  what  a  godlike  man !  what,  ex¬ 
ec  fs  of  fweetnefs! 

Poiidor.  What  fweetnefs  in  yourfelf  after  fuch  a 
misfortune ! 

Alberto.  May  all  your  aftions  profper. 

Poiidor.  May  heaven  preferve  you. 

Alberto.  Let  us  embrace  like  brothers. 

Poiidor.  I  confent  to’t,  with  all  my  heart,  and 
am -much  rejoiced  that  all’s  ended  in  a  happy  a- 
greement. 

Alberto.  I  thank  heaven  for’t. 

Poiidor.  Pray  donh  counterfeit  any  thing,  your 
refentment  gives  me  room  to  fear;  Lucilia  having 
committed  a  fault  with  my  fon,  and  as  you  are 
powerful  both  in  wealth  and  friends - 

Alberto.  Hey  I  wh2t  do  you  mean  by  faults, 
and  Lucilia,  and  my  fen,  and - 

Poiidor.  Enough,  let’s  not  begin  a  ufelefs  dif- 
courfe.  I  own  my  fon  is  greatly  to  blame  in  the 
affair,  nay,  if  that  will  be  any  eafe  to  you,  I’ll  own 
that  he  alone  is  in  fault;  that  your  daughter  had 
too  refin’d  a  virtue  to  have  ever  made  this  difho- 
nourable  ftep,  without  the  inftigation  of  a  wicked 
feducer:  that  the  traitor  has  betray’d  her  innocent 
modefty,  and  thus  deftroy’d  the  expedition  of  your 
ccndutt.  But  fince  the  thing  is  done,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  wilhes,  we  are  friends  again,  let  us 
have  nothing  of  it  over  again,  but  repair  the  offence 
by  the  folemnity  of  a  happy  alliance. 
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Alberto  afide.]  Oh  heavens!  what  a  miflake  is 
this!  what  do  I  hear?  I  fall  here  from  one  trouble 
into  another  as  great.  In  thefe  different  tranfports 
I  know  not  what  to  anfwer,  and  if  I  fpeak  a  word, 
I’m  afraid  of  confounding  myfelf. 

Polidor.  What  are.  you  thinking  of,  Signior  Al¬ 
berto  ? 

Alberto.  Nothing.  Let  us  defer,  pray,  our  con¬ 
ference  for  a  while.  I  feel  a  fudden  illnefs,  which 
obliges  me  to  leave  you  thus  abruptly. 

SCENE  V. 

polidor  alone. 

I  CAN  look  into  his  foul,  and  read  what  df- 
flurbs  him,  and  though  his  reafon  guided  him 
at  firfl,  his  difpleafure  is  not  yet  quite  appeas’d. 
The  image  of  the  affront  returns  to  him,  and  he 
endeavour’d,  by  leaving  me,  to  difguife  the  trouble 
he  was  tortur’d  with.  I  take  part  in  his  confufi- 
en,  and  his  grief  touches  me.  A  little  time  muft 
fettle  his  mind :  forrow  receives  a  double  addition 
from  being  reftrained :  but  here  comes  the  foolifh 
boy. 

•  * 

SCENE  vr. 

POLIDOR,  VALERE. 

POLIDOR. 

IN  fhort,  young  fpark,  your  fine  behaviour  grieves 
your  poor  old  father  every  moment:  you  a£t 
new  wonders,  every  day,  and  we  never  hear  of  any 
thing  elfs-. 
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Valere.  What  do  I  aft  every  day,  that’s  fo  very 
criminal  ?  By  what  do  I  fo  much  merit  a  father’s 
difpleafure  ? 

Polidor.  I  am,  doubtlefs,  a  ftrange  man,  and  of 
a  terrible  humour,  to  accufe  fo  wife  and  dutiful  a 
child.  Why,  he  lives  like  a  faint;  and  is  in  the 
houfe  at  prayers  from  morning  to  evening.  To 
fay  that  he  perverts  the  order  of  nature,  and  turns 
day  into  night,  O!  ’tis  a  grand  deceit!  That  he 
neither  regards  father  nor  kindred,  upon  twenty  oc- 
cafions;  horrible  falfity!  That  he  was  very  lately 
match’d  to  the  daughter  of  Alberto,  by  a  ftol’n  wed¬ 
ding,  without  fearing  the  mighty  cliforder  that  would 
follow:  they  take  him  for  another,  fure!  The  poor 
innocent  creature  does  not  fo  much  as  know  what 
I  mean!  Oh!  thcu  rafcal,  whom  heaven  has  fent 
me  as  the  punifhment  of  my  fins,  wilt  thou  always 
follow  thy  own  imaginations  ?  and  fhall  I  never  fee 
thee  do  one  wife  affion  before  my  death  ?  [Exit. 

Valere  alone,  mufing.]  Whence  can  all  this 
proceed  ?  my  perplex’d  mind  can  find  none  to  ima¬ 
gine  it  of,  but  Mafcaril :  but  he’ll  ne’er  confefs  it 
to  me;  I  muft  make  ufe  of  fome  addrefs,  and  curb 
myfelf  a  little  in  my  juft  paffio.n. 

SCENE  VII. 

VALERE,  MASCARIL. 

VALERE. 

MASCARIL,  my  father,  whom  I  juft  now 
faw,  knows  all  our  fecret. 

Mafcaril.  Does  he  really  ? 

Valere.  Yes. 

Mafcaril.  How  the  deuce  could  he  know  it  ? 
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Valere.  I  don’t  know  one  on  whom  to  fix  my 
conjecture ;  but,  in  fhort,  the  bufinefs  has  had  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  I  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
be  tranfported  :  he  has  not  faid  a  crofs  word  to  me 
upon’t;  he  excufes  my  fault,  and  approves  my 
flame,  and  I  cannot  imagine  what  made  him  fo 
1  traCtable. 

!  MafcariL.  And  what  would  you  fay  to  me,  Sir, 
If  it  was  I  who  had  procured  this  good  fortune  for 
'  you  ? 

Valere.  Oh,  very  well,  Sir,  I  fee  what  you  are 
driving  at. 

f  Mafcaril.  ’Tis  I,  I  tell  you,  I,  that  your  father 

■  knows  it  from  ;  and  who  have  produc’d  this  favour- 
:  able  confequence  for  you. 

1  Valere.  Well,  but  are  you  really  in  earneft? 

*  Mafcaril.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  jeft,  and  if  it  is 
5  not  thus. 

■  Valere  drawing  his  fword.j)  And  may  he  take 
1  me,  if  I  do  not  immediately  reward  thee  for  it. 

Mafcaril.  Hah!  what  now,  Sir?  I  bar  furprizei 
;  Valere.  Is  this  the  fidelity  you  promis’d  me? 

<  Without  my  counterfeiting,  you  would  never  have 
own’d  the  trick,  which  I  juftly  imagin’d  you  had 
play’d  me.  Thou  rafcal,  >vhofe  tongue  has  been 
too  able  to  provoke  my  father  againft  me,  and  ut¬ 
terly  ruin  me;  thoulhalt  die  without  faying  ano¬ 
ther  word, 

Mafcaril.  Hold,  hold,  Sir,  my  foul  is  not  in  a 
good  condition  for  death.  Pray  now  ftay,  and  fee 
the  fuccefs  this  adventure  will  have.  I  had  good 
reafons  which  made  me  reveal  a  marriage,  which 
you  yourfelf  could  fcarcely  conceal:  ’twas  a  ma¬ 
iler-piece  of  policy,  and  you’ll  find  that  the  iffue 
will  condemn  the  fury  you  are  in.  Why.fhould 
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you  vex  yourfelf,  if  your  defires  are  fully  fatisfy’d 
through  my  care,  and  an  end  be  put  to  the  conftraint 
you  at  prefent  lie  under? 

Valere.  And  what  if  all  this  talk  of  thine  is  no¬ 
thing  but  flams  ? 

Mafcaril.  Why  then  you’ll  have  time  enough  to 
kill  me,  But  in  fhcrt,  my  projects  may  prove  ef- 
fedtual;  heaven  will  do  for  its  own,  and  you’ll  be 
content  in  the  end,  and  thank  me  for  my  good  con¬ 
duit. 

Valere.  Well,  we  fhall  fee.  But  Lucilia — 

MafcariL  Hold,  here  comes  her  father. 

SCENE  VIII. 

ALBERTO,  VALERE,  MASCARIL, 

Alberto  not  feeing  Valere. 
nn  he  more  I  recover  from  the  perplexity  I 

1  was  in  at  firft,  the  more  I  find  myfelf  di- 
fturb’d  at  this  ftrange  ftory,  which  gave  fuch  a 
dangerous  change  to  my  fear-,  for  Lucilia  main¬ 
tains  that  ’tis  all  a  jeft,  and  has  talk’d  to  me  in 

a  manner  that  has  taken  away  all  fufpicion. - 

Ha!  Sir,  is  it  you  whofe  notorious  boldnefs  makes 
ajeft  of  my  honour,  and  invents  this  bafe  ftory  ? 

Mafcaril.  Pray,  Signior  Alberto,  make  ufe  of  a 
little  more  gentle  tone,  and  don’t  be  fo  angry  with 
your  fon-in-law. 

Alberto.  How!  fon-in-law,  rafcal?  it  is  my  o- 
pinion  youdiave  been  the  chief  plotter  of  thefe  in¬ 
famous  doings  -,  or  that  the  ftory  is  all  of  your  own 
invention. 

Mafcaril.  I  fee  nothing  here  to  put  you  in  a 
pafftoR. 
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Alberto.  Do  you  think  it  right,  pray,  to  defame 
any  daughter,  and  to  bring  fuch  a  fcandal  on  a  whole 
family  ? 

Mafcaril.  He’s  ready  to  do  your  will  in  every 
thing. 

Alberto.  What  would  I  have  him  to  do  but  tell 
the  truth  ?  If  he  had  conceiv’d  a  paffion  for  Luci- 
lia,  his  .purfuit  of  her  fhould  have  been  honourable 
and  handfome;  he  fhould  have  apply’d  to  her  on 
the  fide  of  duty,  and  fhould  have  afk’d  her  father’s 
leave,  and  not  have  recourfe  to  this  contrivance, 
which  gives  fuch  a  fenfible  ftroke  to  modefty. 

Mafcaril.  What!  is  not  Lucilia  privately  engag¬ 
ed  to  my  mafter  ? 

Alberto,  No,  rafcal,  nor  never  fhall  be  fo. 

Mafcaril.  Softly  5  if  ’tis  true  that  this  thing  is 
done,  will  you  approve  of  that  fecret  chain  ? 

Alberto.  And  fuppofing  it  to  be  falfe,  will  you 
be  contented  to  have  thofe  rafcally  bones  of  yours 
broken  ? 

Valere.  ’Tis  eafy,  Sir,  to  make  it  appear  to  you 
that  he  fays  true. 

Alberto.  Good,  there’s  another,  a  worthy  ma¬ 
fter  of  fuch  a  man.  O  what  impudent  liars! 

Mafcaril.  As  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  ’tis  fo  as 
I  fay. 

Valere.  What  could  be  our  aim  in  making  you 
believe  it. 

Alberto  afide.]  They  underftand  one  another 
like  pick-pockets  in  a  fair. 

Mafcaril.  But  let  us  come  to  the  proof,  and 
without  quarrelling,  fend  for  the  young  lady,  and 
let  her  fpeak  for  herfelf. 

Alberto.  And  what  if  (he  contradi&s  you? 

Mafcaril.  She’ll  not  do  it,  Sir,  I  allure  you 
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Promife  but  your  confent  t®  their  love,  and  I’ll 
expofe  myfelf  to  the  fevered:  punifhment  if  fhe 
does  not  with  her  own  mouth  confefs  to  you,  both 
the  faith  fhe  has  engaged,  and  the  ardour  that  ur= 
ges  her. 

Alberto.  Well,  we  {hall  fee  this  prefently. 

[Goes  to  knock  at  his  door, 
Mafcaril  to  Valere.]  Come,  all  will  go  well. 
Alberto.  Ho !  Lucilia !  a  word  with  you. 

Valere  to  Mafcaril. 3  I  fear - - 

Mafcaril.  Fear  nothing. 

SCENE  IX. 

LUCILIA,  ALBERTO,  VALERE, 
MASCARIL. 

MASCARIL. 

SIGNIOR  Alberto,  be  blent  at  leaft.  At 
length,  madam,  every  thing  confpires  to  your 
heart’s  happinefs,  and  your  father  being  inform’d 
of  your  love,  leaves  you  your  hufband,  and  con¬ 
firms  your  vows;  provided,  that  banifhing  all  frivo¬ 
lous  fears,  you  will,  with  your  own  mouth,  corro¬ 
borate  what  we  have  already  told  him. 

Lucilia.  What  does  this  impudent  rafcal  fay  to 
me  ? 

Mafcaril.  Good,  I’m  already  honour’d  with  a 
fine  title. 

Lucilia.  Pray,  Sir,  will  you  be  pleafed  to  in¬ 
form  me,  what  curious  frolic  was  the  caufe  of  this 
gallant  ftory  that  has  been  fpread  about  to-day. 

Valere.  Pardon  me,  charming  creature;  but  my 
fervant  has  been  babbling,  and  I  find  our  marriage 
is  difcover’d  againft  my  will. 
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X.ucilia.  Our  marriage! 

Valere.  ’Tis  all  known,  adorable  Lucilia,  and 
to  endeavour  to  difguife  it  is  all  in  vain. 

Lucilia.  What!  the  ardour  of  my  paflion  has 
made  you  my  hufband,  has  it? 

Yalere.  ’Tis  a  happinefs  which  ought  to  make 
a  thoufand  jealous;  but  I  impute  this  fuccefs  of 
my  love  much  lefs  to  the  ardour  of  your  paflion, 
than  to  the  goodnefs  of  your  foul.  I  muft  confefs 
that  you  have  reafon  to  be  offended.  It  was  a  fe- 
cret  you  wifhed  to  have  concealed.  In  obedience 
to  your  commands,  I  put  a  reftraint  upon  my  tran- 
fports ;  but  notwithftanding  my  precaution — 

Mafcaril.  Well,  yes,  ’twas  I;  a  great  mifchief 
indeed. 

Lucilia.  Was  there  ever  an  impofture  equal  to 
this?  Dare  you  maintain  it  in  my  very  prefence, 
and  think  to  obtain  me  by  fo  vile  a  ftratagem  ?  O 
the  pleafant  lover!  whofe  gallant  paffion  would 
wound  my  honour  becaufe  it  could  not  gain  my 
heart,  and  would  move  my  father,  by  the  ftrength 
of  a  foolifh  ftory,  to  marry  me  by  way  of  reward 
to  one  who  loads  me  with  difgrace.  Though  even 
every  thing  contributed  to  your  paffion,  my  father, 
deftiny,  and  my  own  inclination,  I’d  fooner  en¬ 
counter  death  in  its  mofl  horrid  fhape,  than  be  join¬ 
ed  to  one  that  thought  to  obtain  me  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Be  gone,  for  if  my  fex  could  with  decency 
break  out  into  violence,  I  would  make  you  tremble 
for  having  treated  me  thus. 

Valere  to  Mafcaril.]  ’Tis  over  with  us,  her  an¬ 
ger  can’t  be  appeas’d. 

Mafcaril.  Let  me  fpeak  to  her.  Hark’e,  ma¬ 
dam,  to  what  good,  pray,  is  all  this  grimace  now  ? 
what’s  your  meaning?  and  what  capricious  tran- 
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jport  makes  you  thus  obftinate  againft  your  own 
wilhes  ?  If  your  father  was  a  paflionate  man,  good ; 
but  he  fuffers  reafon  to  govern  him,  and  he  himfelf 
told  me  that  a  confefiion  would  gain  his  affeffion 
for  you.  I  believe  indeed  you  feel  fome  little 
fhame  to  make  a  free  acknowledgment  of  the  love 
that  you  have  yielded  to  j  but  if  it  has  loft  you  a 
little  liberty,  all’s  adjufted  again  by  a  good  marri¬ 
age^  and  though  your  weaknefs  may  be  a  little 
blameable,  yet  there’s  no  murder  in  the  cafe.  We 
all  know  that  flelh  is  frail  fometimes,  and  that  a 
maid  is  neither  ftock  nor  ftone.  You  were  not 
the  firft  who  has  made  a  miftake,  that’s  certain, 
and  won’t  be  the  laft,  I  dare  believe. 

Lucilia.  What!  can  you  hear  this  infolent  talk, 
and  not  fay  a  word  to  thefe  indignities  ? 

Alberto.  What  would  you  have  me  fay  ?  This 
affair  puts  me  quite  befide  myfelf. 

Mafcaril.  I  fwear,  madam,  you  ought  to  have 
confefs’d  all  before  now. 

Lucilia.  Confefs’d  what? 

Mafcaril.  What?  why  what  has  pafs’d  between 
my  mafter  and  you  ;  a  fine  jeft  indeed  ! 

Lucilia.  And  what  has  pafs’d,  audacious  mon- 
fter,  between  your  mafter  and  I  ? 

Mafcaril.  You  ought,  I  think,  to  know  that 
better  than  I;  and  this  night  was  too  fweet  a  one 
to  you,  for  one  to  believe  you  could  forget  it  fo 
foon. 

Lucilia.  This  is  bearing  too  much,  father,  from 
an  impudent  footman,  [Gives  himabox  on  the  ear. 
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SCENE  X. 

ALBERTO,  VALERE,  MASCARIL.' 
MASCARIL. 

IT  HINK  fhe  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear,  did  fhe 
not  ? 

Alberto.  Be  gone,  villain;  her  hand  has  done 
an  a&ion  which  her  father  praifes  her  for. 

Mafcaril.  And  notwirhftanding  that,  may  the 
devil  take  me  this  inftant  if  I  have  faid  any  thing 
hut  what’s  true. 

Alberto.  And  notwithftanding  that,  may  I  lofe 
an  ear  if  you  carry  on  this  impudence  much  fur¬ 
ther! 

Mafcaril.  Shall  I  bring  two  witnefies  to  juftify 
me? 

Alberto.  Shall  I  bring  two  of  my  fervants  to  cud¬ 
gel  you? 

Mafcaril.  Their  report  will  corroborate  mine. 
Alberto.  Their  arms  may  make  up  for  the  im¬ 
potence  ofTnine. 

Mafcaril.  I  tell  you  that  Lucilia  behaves  thus 
out  of  bafhfulnefs, 

Alberto.  I  tell  you  that  I’ll  have  reafon  for  all 
this. 

r  Mafcaril.  Do  you  know  Ormin  the  fat  fcrive- 
aer  ? 

Alberto.  Do  you  know  Gtimpant  the  hang¬ 
man? 

Mafcaril.  And  Simon  the  tailor  formerly  fo much 
follow’d  ? 

Alberto.  And  the  gibbet  fet  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  market  ? 

VoL.  I. 
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Mafcaril.  You’ll  fee  they  will  confirm  the  truth 
■of  this  marriage. 

Alberto.  You  (hall  fee  your  deftiny  finilh’d  by 
them. 

Mafcaril.  Thefe  were  witneffes  to  their  mutual 
agreement. 

Alberto.  ’Tis  thefe  who  fhall  fhortly  revenge  me 
on  thee. 

Mafcaril.  And  thefe  eyes  fawthem  interchange 
their  promife. 

Alberto.  And  thefe  eyes  fhall  fee  thee  take  a 
fwing. 

Mafcaril.  And,  for  a  token,  Lucilia  had  a 
-black  veil  on. 

Alberto.  And,  for  a  token,  one  may  fee  the  gal¬ 
lows  on  your  forehead. 

Mafcaril.  O!  obflinate  old  man! 

Alberto.  O  curfed  rafcal !  you  may  thank  my 
age,  which  prevents  my  punifhing  the  affront  you 
have  given  me  upon  the  fpot;  but  depend  up¬ 
on  it,  you  fhall  receive  your  reward  from  other 
hands. 

S  C  E  N  E  XI. 

VALE  R  E,  M  A  S  C  A  R  -I  L . 


E  L  L, 
of - 


V  A  L  E  R  E. 

now,  you  fee  the  fine  fuccefe 


Mafcaril.  I  underftand,  at  half  a  word,  what 
you  mean;  every  one  is  arming  againft  me;  I  fee 
cudgels  and  gibbets  preparing  for  me  on  every  fide: 
therefore  that  I  may  be  at  reft  from  this  extreme 
diforder,  I’ll  go  and  call  myfelf  headlong  from  * 
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rock,  if  in  die  defpair  with  which  my  heart  is  in¬ 
cens’d,  I  can  meet  with  one  that  is  high  enough  to 
pleafe  me.  Farewel,  Sir. 

Valere.  No,  no,  you  fhall  not  flip  off  in  this 
manner;  if  -you  do  die,  I  expe&rit  fhall  be  in  my 
fight. 

Mafcaril.  I  can’t  die  when  any  body  looks  at 
me;  and  by  that  means  my  death  would  be  de¬ 
lay'd. 

Valere.  Follow  me,  traitor,  follow  me;  my  in- 
xag’d  love  will  fhew  thee  if  ’tis  a  jefting  matter. 

Mafcaril.  Unhappy  Mafcaril!  to  what  evils  doll 
thou  fee  thyfelf  condemn’d  to-day  for  another’s 
-faults ! 

A  CT  IV.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 

A  S  C  A  N  I  U  S,  F  R  O  S  I  N  A. 

IF  R  0  S  I  N  A. 

T  is  an  unlucky  accident. 

Afcanius.  Ah,  my  dear  Frofina,  fate  has  abfo- 
‘lutely  decreed  my  ruin:  this  affair,  now  ’tis  come 
to  the  pitch  it  is,  will  certainly  not  flop  there:  it 
will  go  through  with  it;  and  Lucilia  and  Valere, 
furpriz’d  at  the  novelty  of  fuch  a  myftery,  will  one 
:day  fearch  farther  into  it,  by  which  means  all  my 
projefls  will  prove  abortive.  For,  in  fliort,  whe¬ 
ther  Alberto  has  part  in  the  ftratagem,  or  he  him- 
felf  be  deceiv’d  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  if  it  e- 
ver  happens  that  the  difcovery  of  my  condition 
fhould  put  into  the  hand  of  others  all  the  wealth 
»4ie  has  engrofs’d  in  his  own,  judge  you  whether 
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he’ll  have  caufe  to  endure  my  prefence;  no,  no, 
the  hopes  of  intercft  once  loft  he  will  then  with¬ 
draw  all  his  tendernefs,  and  abandon  me  to  my  abr 
jedt  condition;  and  my  lover,  though  now  he  may 
have  forne  affedlion  for  me,  will  foon  change  it  in¬ 
to  contempt;  and  never  confent  to  marry  a  girl 
without  either  family  or  fortune. 

Frofina.  I  think  this  is  reafoning  right;  but  thefe 
reflections  lhoukl  have  come  fooner  :  who  has  hid 
this  light  from  you  till  now?  There  was  no  need 
of  being  a  great  conjurer,  to  fee  from  the  firft  mo¬ 
ment  of  your  defign  upon  him,  all  that  your  geni¬ 
us  never  found  out  till  to-day.  The  aCtion  fpoke 
it;  and  fince  I  have  known  it,  I  could  never  fore¬ 
fee  any  better  iflue  it  would  have. 

Afcanius.  What  fhall  I  do  at  laft?  my  trouble 
•cannot  be  equall’d ;  put  yourfelf  in  my  place,  and 
•tell  me  ftow  you  would  aft. 

Frofina.  If  I  take  your  place,  ’twill  belong  to  you 
.to  give  me  advice  upon  this  difgrace:  for  nowlam 
you,  and  you  are  me;  counfel  me,  Frofina,  in  the 
condition  lam  in,  what  remedy  to  think  of;  tell  me, 

I  beg  you. 

Afcanius.  Alas!  don’t  treat  it  with  raillery;  ’tis 
taking  but  little  part  in  my  piercing  borrow  .to  laugh, 
when  you  fee  the  terms  I  am  on. 

Frofina.  Afcanius,  1  am  very  fenfible  of  your 
ciftrefs,  and  would  do  all  I  poflibly  could  to  extri-  ! 
cate  you  out  of  it:  but  what  can  I  do  after  all?  I 
fee  very  little  likelihood  of  turning  this  affair  to 
your  advantage. 

Afcanius.  If  no  afliftance  can  be  had,  I  muft 

dir. 

Ffofina.  Lack-a-day,  ’tis  time  enough  for  that; 
death’s  a  remedy  to  be  found  whenever  one  ple.jfes, 
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and  one  ought  to  make  ufe  of  it  when  all  other 
means  fail. 

Afcanius.  No,  no,  Frofina,  no;  if  your  propi¬ 
tious  counfel  does  not  conduft  my  deftiny  a- 
mongfl  thefe  precipices,  I  abandon  myfelf  wholly 
to  defpair. 

Frofina.  A  fudden  thought  has  juft  come  into 
my  head:  I’ll  go  and  fee  if — But  here  comes  E- 
raftus,  who  may  difturb  us:  we  will  talk  of  this 
bufinefs  as  we  walk;  come  let  us  retire. 

SCENE  II. 

ERASTUS,  GROS-RENARD. 

AE  R  A  S  T  U  S. 

GAIN,  repuls’d? 

Gros-Renard.  Never  was  ambaflador  lefs  hear¬ 
ken’d  to:  I  had  no  fooner  told  her  that  you  de- 
fir’d  a  moment’s  converfation  with  her,  but  (he  an- 
fwer’d  haughtily,  Go,  go;  1  value  him  as  much 
as  I  do  thee;  tell  him  he  may  go  about  his  bufi¬ 
nefs;  and  upon  this  fine  fpeech  turn’d  her  face 
from  me,  and  went  on:  Marinetta  too,  with  a 
difdainful  look,  bid  me  be  gene  for  a  tun-belly’d 
fellow,  and  threw  the  door  in  my  face  :  fo  that 
your  fortune  and  mine  have  nothing  to  reproach 
one  another  with. 

Eraftus.  Ungrateful  creature!  to  receive  with 
fo  much  haughtinefs  the  fpeedy  return  of  a  heart 
juftly  provok’d!  What!  is  the  firft  tranfport  of  a 
paffion,  which  had  fo  much  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  abus’d,  unworthy  of  excufe  ?  And  ought  my 
lively  love  to  have  been  infenfibie  in  that  fatal 
moment  to  the  happinefs  of  a  rival?  Would  any 
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•Other  in  my  place  not  have  added  juft  as  I  have 
done,  or  been  lefs  furpriz’d  at  fo  much  boldnefs? 
Am  I  too  late  in  leaving  my  juft  fufpicions?  I 
have  not  waited  for  proteftations  on  her  part;  and 
though  nobody  can  yet  tell  what  to  think  of  it,  my 
impatient  heart  yields  all  its  glory  to  her;  it  en¬ 
deavours  to  excufe  her,  and  can  fhe  fo  little  per¬ 
ceive  the  greatnefs  of  my  paflion  through  this  pro¬ 
found  refpedd  ?  So  far  from  confirming  my  foul, 
and  furnilhing  it  with  arms  againft  the  alarms  a  ri¬ 
val  tries  to  give  it,  the  ungrateful  woman  aban¬ 
dons  me  to  my  exceflive  jealoufy,  and  refufes  me 
all  meflage,  writing,  or  fpeeeh.  Ah!  an  affedbf- 
on  has  certainly  very,  little  violence  that's  capable 
of  remembering  fo  fmall  an  offence;  and  this  dif* 
guft,  which  is  fo  ready  to  arm  itfelf  with  rigour, 
fufficiently  difcovers  to  me  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
and  what  value  now  all  that  her  caprice  has  flat¬ 
ter’d  my  paflion.  with,  ought  to  be  to  me.  No,  I’ll 
no  longer  be  the  Have  of  one  who  has  fo  little  love 
for  me;  and  fince  fhe  fliews  fuch  an  extreme  cold- 
nefs  whether  flie  keeps  one  or  not,  I’ll  do  the  fame. 

Gros-Renard,  And  fo  will  I:  let  us  both  be 
angry,  and  put  our  love  into  the  lift  of  old  fins; 
we  muft  learn  how  to  live  with  this  wavering  fex, 
and  make  them  feel  that  we  have  fome  courage. 
He  that  will  bear  their  contempt  will  be  fure  to 
have  it;  if  we  had  the  wit  to  fet  a  value  upon  our- 
felves,  the  women  would  not  be  fo  very  haughty: 
O  how  infolent  are  they  through  our  fault!  1  would 
be  hang’d  if  we  fhould  not  fee  them  cling  about 
our  necks  more  than  we  defired,  if  it  was  net  for 
thole  fervile  fubmiffions  which  the  generality  of 
men,  now-a-days,  continually  fpoil  them  with. 

Eraftus.  For  my  part,  contempt  {hocks  me  a- 
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bove  any  thing  •,  and  to  punilh  hers,  by  one  as* 
great,  I  am  refolved  to  cheriili  a  new  paflion  in  my 
heart. 

Gros-Renard.  And  I’ll  perplex  mvfelf  no  more 
about  women  ;  I  renounce  them  all,  and  wife  you 
would  do  the  fame:  for,  d’ye  fee,  matter  o’mine, 
woman  is,  as  one  may  fay,  a  kind  of  animal  hard 
to  be  known,  and  whofe  nature  is  greatly  inclined 
to  mifchief:  and  as  an  animal  is  always  an  animal, 
and  will  never  be  any  thing  but  an  animal,  though 
its  life  lafted  for  an  hundred  thoufand  years ;  fo, 
without  raillery,  a  woman  is  always  a  woman,  and 
will  never  be  any  thing  but  a  woman,  as  long  as 
the  world  feall  endure.  Wherefore,  as  a  ceitain 
Greek  author  fays,  a  woman's  head  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  unftable  fand :  for  pray  mark  well  this 
jeafoning,  which  is  raoft  weighty:  for  as  the  head 
is  the  chief  of  the  body,  and-  as  the  body  without 
a  chief  is  worfe  than  a  beaft;  if  the  chief  has  not 
a  good  agreement  with  the  head,  fo  that  every 
thing  is  not  well  regulated  by  its  compafs,  we  fee 
certain  confuttons  arife:  the  brutal  part  then  en¬ 
deavours  to  rule  over  the  fenfitive,  and  fee  one  pull 
one  way,  the  other  another;  one  calls  for  foft,  the 
otherforhard;  infhort  every  thing  goesit  knows  not 
how:  this  is  to  feew  that  here  below,  according  to 
interpretation,  the  head  of  a  woman  is  like  a  wea¬ 
ther-cock  on  the  top  of  a  houfe,  which  turns  about 
with  every  wind;  wherefore  coufin  Ariftotle  often 
compares  her  to  the  fea,  whence  it  comes  to  pafs 
that  people  fay,  that  nothing  is  fo  inconftant  as  the 
fea;  or  by  comparifon,  for  comparifon  makes  us 
comprehend  a  reafon  diftin&ly,  and  we  ftudious 
folks  love  a  comparifon  much-  better  than  a  fimili- 
tude :  by  comparifon  then,  if  you  pltiafe,  matter, 
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as  we  fee  that  the  fea,  when  a  ftorm  rifes,  begins 
to  foam,  the  wind  blows  and  rages,  billows  againft 
billows  make  a  horrible  confufion,  and  the  {hip,  in 
fpite  of  the  mariners  teeth,  goes  fometimes  down 
to  the  cellar,  and  fometimes  up  into  the  garret :  fo 
when  a  woman  gets  her  whims  and  focliih  fancies 
into  her  head,  a  fudden  tempeft  arifes,  which  will 
break  out  by  certain — words,  and  then  a — certain 
wind,  which  by — certain  waves,  in — a  certain 
manner,  like  a  heap  of  fand — when — In  fhort,  a 
woman  is  worfe  than  the  devil. 

Eraftus.  Very  well  argued  indeed! 

Gros-Renard.  Pretty  tolerable,  thanks  tomyftars; 
but  I  fee  them,  Sir,  coming  this  way.  Stand  firm, 
be  fure. 

Eraftus.  Don’t  be  in  the  leaft  uneafy  about  it. 

Gros-Renard.  I  am  afraid  that  her  eyes  will  be¬ 
witch  you. 

SCENE  III. 

LUCILIA,  ERASTUS,  MARINE  TT  A, 
GROS-RENARD. 

1M  A  R  I  N  E  T  T  A . 

SEE  him  there  yet:  but  don’t  yield. 

Lucilia.  Don’t  you  fufpe£t  me  of  weaknefs  in 
this  point. 

Marinetta.  He  comes  to  us. 

Eraftus.  Think  not,  madam,  I  am  coming  again 
to  talk  to  you  of  my  paflion;  it  is  all  over;  I’m 
refolved  to  cure  myfelf,  and  know  very  well  how 
much  my  heart  has  poflefted  of  yours.  Such  de¬ 
termined  refentment  only  for  the  fhadow  of  an  of- 
ience  has  too  plainly  difcovered  your  indifference 
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to  me,  and  I  ought  to  drew  you,  that  contempt  a- 
!  hove  all  things  wounds  a  generous  foul.  I’ll  own 
1  that  my  eyes  have  obferved  in  yours,  charms  which 

<  they  never  found  in  any  other,  and  the  rapture 

<  which  my  chains  gave  me,  would  have  made  me 
;  prefer  them  to  proffer’d  fcepters:  yes,  my  Jove  for 
I  you  was  undoubtedly  extreme,  I  lived  wholly  in 
1  you;  and  I’ll  even  own  that  after  all,  perhaps,  I 
i  {hall  {till  have  difficulty  enough  to  difengage  my- 
1  fell",  notwithftanding  the  affront:  it  is  poffible,  that 

notwithftanding  the  curel  am  attempting,  my  heart 
may,  for  a  long  time,  bleed  with  this  wound,  and 
i  that,  freed  from  a  yoke  which  was  the  oceafion  of 
i  all  my  happinefs,  I  {hall  refclve  never  to  love  again. 
But  in  fhort,  it  is  no  matter,  and  fmee  you  have, 
with  the  molt  inveterate  hatred,  repulfed  a  heart 
•  which  love  brought  back  to  you,  this  is  the  laft  im¬ 
portunity  that  you  fhall  ever  have  from  the  man 
you  fo  much  defpife. 

Lucilia.  You  might  have  difpenfed  with  giving 
me  this  laft  too. 

Eraftus.  Well,  madam,  very  well,  you  {hall  be 
fatisfted:  I  here  - break  off  all  acquaintance  with 
you,  and  break  it  off  for  ever,  lines  you  will  have 
it  fo;  and  may  I  lofe  my  life  when  h again  delire 
to  converfe  with  you  ! 

Lucilia.  So  much  the  better ;  you’ll  oblige  me. 

Eraftus.  No,  no,  don’t  he  afraid  that  I’ll  falfify 
my  word;  for  though  my  heart  may  be  weak  e- 
nough  to  retain  your  faitldefs  image,  yet  you  fliail 
never  fee  me  return. 

Lucilia.  It  would  be  much  in  vain  if  you  did. 

Eraftus.  I  would  {heath  my  fword  in  my  brerft 
{hould  I  ever  be:  guilty  of  fuch  exceffive  meannefs 
as  to  fee  you  again  after  this  unworthy  treatment. 
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Lucilia.  Be  it  fo;  Jet’s  talk  no  more  of  it  then.. 

Eraftus.  Yes,  yes,  let’s  talk  no  more  on’t;.  and 
to  cut  off  here  all  fuperfluous  wrangling,  and  give 
you  a  certain  proof,  ungrateful  woman,  I’ll  for  e* 
ver  throw  off  your  chain.  I’ll  keep  nothing  which 
may  renew  an  image  which  it  is  neceffary  for  me 
to  efface  from  my  mind.  There  is  your  pifture; 
it  prefents  to  the  eye  a  hundred  bright  charms 
which  you  are  miffrefs  of,  but  it  conceals  under¬ 
neath,  them  an  hundred  as  monftrous  faults;  and'in 
fhort,  it  is  an  impofture  which  I  reftcre  you. 

Gros-Rerrard.  Good. 

Lucilia.  Not  to  be  behind  hand  with  you,  there 
is  the  diamond  which  you  forc’d  me  to  take. 

Maiinetta.  Very  well. 

Eraftus.  Here’s  likewiffe  a  bracelet  of  yours. 

Lucilia.  And  this  agate  is  yours,  which  you  made 
me  put  in  a  feal. 

Eraftus  taking  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and 
reading. 

“  You  love  me  with  an  extreme  love,  Eraftus, 
“  and  want  to  know  my  hearer  if  I  don’t  love  E- 
“  raftus  fo  much,  at  leaft  I  am  pleafed  that  Eraf- 
u  tus  loves  me  fo  well.”  Lucilia. 

You  affure  me  by  this  that  you  approve  my  fer- 
vice.  Thus  I  treat  the  falfe  evidence  of  a  pretend¬ 
ed  fmcerity.  [Tears  the  letter. 

Lucilia  reads. 

“  Pm  ignorant  of  the  deftiny  of  my  ardent  love, 
“  and  how  long  I  (hall  fuffer;  but  this  know,  that 
“  I  (hall  always  love  the  amiable  Lucilia.” 

Erastus. 

This  allures  me  of  your  love  for  ever;  both  the- 
hand  and  the  letter  told  a  lie.  [Tears  the  letter. 

Gros-Renard.  Go  on. 
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Eraftus.  This  is  yours  ?  enough — the  fame  for¬ 
tune.  [Tears  it. 

Marinetta  to  Lucilia.]  Be  firm, 

Lucilia.  I  fhould  be  forry  to  fpare  one  of  them. 

Gros-R.enard  to  Eraftus.]  .  Don’t  let  her  have 
the  laft  word. 

Marinetta.  Hold  out  bravely  to  the  end. 

Lucilia.  Well,  there’s  the  reft. 

Eraftus.  ’Tis  well,  here  ends  every  thing;  and< 
may  I  be  deftroy’d,  if  I  don’t  keep  my  word. 

Lucilia.  Confound  me,  heaven,  if  mine  is  fri¬ 
volous. 

Eraftus.  Farewel,  then, 

Lucilia.  Farewel. 

Marinetta  to  Lucilia.]  Nobly  done,  madam! 

Gros-Renard  to  Eraftus.]  You  triumph. 

Marinetta  to  Lucilia.]  Come,  remove  out  of  his 
fight. 

Gros-Renard  to  Eraftus.]  Retire,  after  this  bold 
ftroke. 

Marinetta. to  Lucilia.]  What  do  you  ftay  for 
now  ? 

Gros-Renard  to  Eraftus.]  What  w-culd  you  have 
more  ? 

Eraftus.  Ah!  Lucilia,  Lucilia!  a  heart  like 
mine  will  regret  this,  and  I  know  it  well. 

Lucilia.  Ah!  Eraftus,  Eraftus!  a  heart  like 
yours  may  be  eafily  repair’d  by  another. 

Eraftus.  No,  no,  fearch  all  the  world  over,  you 
will  never  find  one  fo  fond,  fo  true; — I  don’t  fay 
this  to  move  you ;  1  fliould  be  in  the  wrong  now 
to  form  any  fuc’n  defire;  my  moft  ardent  refpe£ts 
were  not  able  to  oblige  you,  you  had  a  mind  to 
break  with  me;  I  muft  think  of  it  no  more;  but;. 
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no-body  after  me,  whatever  they  may  pretend,  will 
ever  have  fo  tender  a  paffion  for  you. 

Lucilia.  Thofe  who  truly  love,  treat  a  miftrefs 
in  another  manner,  and  do  not  form  a  rafh  judg¬ 
ment  of  her  honour. 

Eraftus.  Thofe  who  love,  Lucilia,  are  apt  to  be 

jealous  on  the  flighted  caufe  of  fufpicion : - hut 

never  can  wifh  to  deftroy  the  perfon  they  love,  as 
you  do  me,  ungrateful  as  you  are  fair! 

Lucilia.  Pure  jealoufy  is  more  refpectful. 

Eraftus.  We  regard  with  a  gentler  eye  an  amor¬ 
ous  offence. 

Lucilia.  Your  paffion,  Eraftus,  was  never  fin- 
cere. 

Eraftus.  No,  Lucilia,  you  never  lov’d  me. 

Lucilia.  Oh!  that  torments  you  much,  I  fup- 
pofe;  it  would  have  been  happier  for  me,  perhaps, 
if  I — But  let  us  leave  this  fuperfluous  talk ;  I  don’t 
fay  what  my  thoughts  are  upon  it. 

Eraftus.  Why  ? 

Lucilia.  Becaufe  we  break  off  acquaintance  with 
one  another,  and  this  is  net  a  proper  feafon  I  think 
for  it. 

Eraftus.  Do  we  break  off  acquaintance? 

Lucilia.  Yes,  to  be  fure ;  why  is  it  not  done  ? 

Eraftus.  And  you  fee  it  with  a  fatisfy’d  mind. 

Lucilia.  Like  you. 

Eraftus.  Like  me? 

Lucilia.  ’Tis  certainly  weaknefs  to  let  people 
fee  that  we  are  griev’d  at  the  lofs  of  them. 

Eraftus.  But  ’tis  you,  cruel  woman,  that  would 
have  it  fo. 

Lucilia.  I?  not  at  all;  ’tis  you  who  had  fully 
rcfolv’d  upou’t. 
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Eraftus.  I?  I  did  it  becaufe  I  thought  it  would 
pleafe  you. 

Lucilia.  No,  you  had  a  mind  to  give  yourfelf 
fatisfafbion. 

Eraftus.  But  what  if  my  heart  lhould  wffti  to  re¬ 
fume  its  former  chain,  infulted  as  it  has  been?  if 
it  fhould  fue  to  you  for  pardon  ? 

Lucilia.  No,  no,  don’t  do  it;  my  weaknefs  is 
too  great,  I  lhould  be  afraid  I  might  too  foon  grant' 
your  requeft. 

Eraftus.  Oh!  you  cannot  too  foon  grant  it  me, 
nor  can  I,  upon  that  fear,  too  foon  alk  it.  Confent 
to  it,  madam;  fo  pure  a  flame  ought  to  remain  im¬ 
mortal  for  your  own  fake.  In  fhort,  I  alk  it;  pray 
grant  me  this  obliging  pardon. 

Lucilia.  Lead  me  home. 

SCENE  IV. 

MARINETTA,  GROS-RENARD*. 

OMARINETTA. 

H  !  cowardly  woman  i 
Gros-Renard.  Oh!  weak-hearted  rr an  ! 
Marinetta.  I  blufh  with  indignation. 
Gros-Renard.  I  fwell  with  rage :  don’t  imagine 
that  I’ll  yield  thus. 

Marinetta.  And  don’t  you  think  to  find  fuch  a 
dupe  in  me. 

Gros-Renard.  Come  on,  come  on,  and  fee  the 
effects  of  my  wrath. 

Marinetta.  I  am  not  the  perfon  you  take  me  for; 
you  have  not  to  do  with  my  filly  miftrefs.  There’s 
a  fine  phiz  indeed  to  be  in  love  with !  It  is  very 
likely  indeed  that  a  young  girl  like  me  fhould — 
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Gros-Renard.  Ay,  ay,  do  you  take  it  thus?  Here,  . 
here,  there’s  your  fine  gallant  point,  and  half  pen¬ 
ny  ribband  without  your  feeking  it  in  that  man¬ 
ner:  it  {han’t  have  the  honour  of  being  round  my 
neck  any  more. 

Marinetta.  And  to  fhew  thee  that  I  defpife  thee, 
there’s  thy  half  hundred  of  rufty  needles  which 
thou  gaveft  me  yefterday  with  fo  much  bragging. 

,  Gros-Renard.  And  take  thy  knife  too,  a  thing 
moft  rich  and  rare;  it  coft thee  fixpence  when  thou 
made  me  a  prefent  of  it. 

Marinetta.  Take  thy  fciffars  with'the  brafs  chain, 
which  you  fwore  was  pinchbeck. 

Gros-Renard.  I  forgot  the  piece  of  cheefe  you 
gave  me  the  day  before  yefterday,  here;  I  would 
I  could  bring  up  the  broth  you  made  me  fup, 
that  I  might  have  nothing  of  yours. 

Marinetta.  I  have  none  of  thy  letters  about  me: 
now,  but  as  foon  as  I  get  home  I’ll  make  a  bonfire 
of  them. 

Gros-Pienard.  And  do  you  know  what  I  {hall 
do  with  yours  ? 

Marinetta.  Take  care  you  never  come  beggings 
to  me  again. 

Gros-Renard.  To  cut  off  every  way  of  being 
reconcil’d,  we  muft  break  a  ftraw;  a.ftraw  broken 
concludes  an  affair  between  people  of  honour:  fo 
no  more  of  your  oglings,  I  befeech  you,  for  they’ll 
be  all  thrown  away  upon  me.  I’m  refolv’d  to  be 
very  angry. 

Marinetta.  Nor  any  of  your  leering  andfquees'- 
ing;  I’m  too  much  provok’d. 

Gros-Renard.  Here  break;  this  is  the  way  of 
never  recanting  again;  break;  do  you  laugh,  you 
jade  ? 
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Marinetta.  Yes,  you  make  me  larugh. 
Gros-R.enard.  Plague  take  your  grin!  there’s  alt  ' 
my  anger  dulcify’d  already;  what  fay  you  to’t  ? 
Shall  we  fall  out  or  not  ? 

Marinetta.  As  you  will. 

Gros-Renard.  Nay,  ’tis  as  you  will. 

Marinetta.  As  you  yourfelf  will. 

Gros-Renard.  Can  you  confent  never  to  have 
me  love  you? 

Marinetta.  I?  what  you  pleafe. 

Gros-Renard.  What  you  yourfelf  pleafe.  Say - 

Marinetta.  I’ll  not  fpeak. 

Gros-Renard.  Nor  I  neither. 

Marinetta.  Nor  I. 

Gros-Renard.  Come,  let  us  give  over  this  gri-i 
mace;  lhake  hands,  I  pardon  you. 

Marinetta.  And  I  forgive  you. 

Gros-Renard.  Blefs  me!  how  I’m  bewitch’d  to 
her  charms! 

Marinetta.  What  a  fool  is  Marinetta  when  her 
Gros-Renard’s  in  the  cafe ! 

A  C  T  V.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 

M  A  S  C  A  R  I  L. 

WHEN  darknefs  reigns  through  all  the 
town,  I’ll  go  to  Lucilia’s  chamber,  quoth 
my  mailer:  go  quickly  therefore  and  prepare  the 
dark  lanthorn  and  neceflary  arms.  When  he  faid 
thefe  words  to  me,  I  thought  it  founded  as  if  he 
had  faid,  Go  quickly  and  get  a  halter  to  hang  thee 
with.  But  come  on,  mailer;  for  in  the  aftonifh- 
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ment  which  fuch  an  order  threw  me  into  at  firftr 
I  had  not  time  to  be  able  to  anfwer  you :  but  1’11- 
talk  with  you  now,  and  confound  you  too ;  therefore 
make  ready  for  your  defence,  and  let  us  argue  the 
cafe  coolly.  Would  you,  d’ye  fay,  go  and  lee  Lu- 
cilia  to-night?  Yes,  Mafcaril.  And  what  d’ye 
propofe  to  do  when  you  come  there  ?  All  that  a 
lover  fhould  do  to  procure  himfelf  fatisfadlion.  The- 
action  of  a  man  who  has  very  little  brains  to  go 
and  rifque  his  carcafs  without  any  occafion.  But 
do  you  know  what  motive  induces  me  to  this  de- 
fign?  Lucilia  is  anger’d.  Well,  fo  much  the  worfe 
for  her.  But  Love  will  have  me  to  grafp  her.  But. 
Love  is  a  fool,  and  don’t  know  what  he  fays.  Will 
this  Love,  pray,  guard  us  from  an  enraged  rival,, 
or  father,  or  brother?  Doll  thou  think  any  of  them 
intend  to  do  us  mifchief?  Yes,  indeed,  I  do  think 
fo:  and  efpeciaily  this  rival.  Whatever  happens, 
Mafcaril,  what  I  trull  to  is,  that  we  dial!  go  well 
arm’d,  and  if  any  body  quarrels  with  us  we  mull 
have  a  fkirmilh.  Ay,  but  that’s  what  your  foot¬ 
man  does  not  in  the  leak  pretend  to:  I  fkirmilh  ! 
Lord!  am  I  a  Rolando,  cr  feme  Ferragus?  Yon 
know  me  little.  When  1  conlicler,  I  who  am  fo 
dear  to-  myfelf,  that  two  lingers  breadth  of  cold 
iron  in  this  body  would  be  enough  to  fend  a  poor 
mortal  to  his  grave,  lam  difgafted  with  this  llrange 
method;  but  thou  /halt  be  2rm’d  cap-a-pe.  So 
much  the  worfe,  I  fhall  be  lefs  nimble  to  get  info 
the  wood;  and  befides,  there’s  no  armour  fo  well 
join’d,  which  a  villainous  point  may  not  flip  into. 
Oh!  at  this  rate  thou’Jt  be  poked  for  a  coward. 
With  all  my  heart,  provided  I  fieep  in  a  whole 
fkin.  At  table  you  may  count  me  for  four,  if  you 
will;  but  you  mull  count  me  for  nothing,  when 
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fighting’s  ill  the  cafe  :  in  fhort,  if  the  ether  world 
has  charms  for  you;  for  my  part,  I  think  the  air 
of  this  is  very  fweet:  I  am  not  fo  greedy  of  death 
and  wounds,  and  you  fhall  play  the  fool  alone,  I 
allure  you. 

SCENE  II. 

VALERE,  MASCARIL. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 


EVER  was  day  fo  tedious  as  this.  Sure  the 


fun  has  forgot  himfelf! — and  he  has  fuch  a 
courfe  to  run  yet,  before  he  reaches  his  bed,  that 
I  believe  he’ll  ne’er  accomplifh  it:  his  flownefs  di¬ 
ffracts  me. 

Mafcaril.  And  this  eagernefs  is  to  go  in  the  dark, 
to  run  a  groping  after  fome  ugly  incumbrance — •  - 
You  fee  Lucilia  is  obltinate  in  her  repulfes - —  - 

Valere.  Make  no  fuperfluous  harangues  to  me 
now:  were  I  to  meet  with  a  hundred  deadly  am* 
bufeades,  the  pain  I  feel  from  her  difpleafure  is 
fuch,  that  I’ll  either  appeafe  it,  or  end  my  fate: 
’tis  a  thing  refolved  on. 

Mafcaril.  I  approve  this  tranfport;  but  the  mif- 
chief  is,  Sir,  that  we  mult  get  in  fecretly. 

Valere.  Very  well. 

Mafcaril.  And  I  am  afraid  I  fhall  be  an  incum¬ 
brance  to  you. 

Valere.  How  fo? 

Mafcaril.  I’m  troubled  with  a  violent  cough, 
the  impertinent  noife  of  which  will  occalion  your 
being  difeover’d:  every  moment — [Coughs.^  Yott 


fee  how  violent  it  is. 
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Valsre.  This  diftcmper.  will  go  off,  take  but 
fome  juice  of  liquorifh. 

Mafcaril.  L  don’t'  think  ’twill  go  off,  Sir.  I 
fhould  be  overjoy’d  to  go  along  with  you,  but  I 
fhould  he  mortally  griev’d,  if  I  fhould  be  the  caufe 
of  any  misfortune  s  befalling  my  dear  mafter. 

SCENE  III. 


V-AL  ERE,  RAPIER  E,  M  A  S  C  A  R  I  L. 


RAPIERE. 

SIR,  I  was  juft  now  kindly  inform’d  that  Era- 
ftus  is  greatly  enrag’d  againft  you,  and  that 
Alberto  talks  likewife  of  breaking  the  bones  of 
your  Mafcaril  on  account  of  fome  lies  being  told 
of  his  daughter. 

Mafcaril.  I?  I  ftand  for  nothing  in  all  this  con- 
fufion.  What  have  I  done,  to  have  my  bones 
broke  ?  am  I  guardian  then  of  the  virginity  of  all 
the  giils  in  the  town,  that  I’m  thus  threaten’d? 
have  I  any  power  over  temptation  ?  and  can  I  help 

it  if  their  hearts  prompt  them  fo - 

Valere.  Oh!  they’d- not  be  fo  mifchievous  as 


they  fay  ;  and  Eraftus  won’t  have  fo  great  a  bar¬ 
gain  of  us,  whatever  fine  heat  his  love  may  have 
rais’d  in  him. 

Rapiere.  If  you  fhould  have  any  occafion,  my 
arm’s  entirely  at  your  fervice;  you  know  of  old: 
that  I’m  a  ftaunch  blade. 

Valere.  I’m  oblig’d  to  you,  Mr.  Rapiere,  for  your 
offer. 

Rapiere.  I  have  likewife  two  friends  I  can  give 
you,  whom  I  cananfwer  for,  and  on  whom  you  may 
fafely  rely. 
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Mafcaril.  Accept  of  them,  Sir. 

Valere.  You  are  too  complaifant. 

Rapiere.  Little  Giles-  might  have  likewife  aflift- 
ed  us,  if  a  fad  accident  had  not  taken  him  from 
as.  It  was  a  great  pity,  Sir!  a  man  of  fervicetoo! 
You  know  the  trick  juftice  ferv’d  him:  he  died 
like  a  Ctefar,  and  when  the  executioner  broke  him 
Ml  the  wheel,  he  could  not  make  him  flip  a  word, 

Valere.  Mr.  Rapiere,  it  is  certainly  a  great 
tofsj — but  as  to  the  afliftance  you  mention,  I  mull 
beg  leave  to  decline  accepting  it. 

Rapiere.  Be  it  fo  *,  but  be  inform’d  that  hre  feeks 
jrou,  and  may  prove  a  fcurvy  match,  for  you. 

Valere.  And  I,  to  fhew  you  how  much  I  fear 
him,  will  myfelf,  if  he  feeks  me,  offer  him  what 
be  demands  j  and  will  immediately  go  through  all 
(he  town  and  find  him  out,  if  he  is  to  be  met. 
with. 


SCENE  IV. 


V.  A  L  E  R  E,  M  A  S  C  A  R  1  L 


MAS  C  A-R  I  L 


RE  you  mad,  Sir,  to  tempt  heaven  in  thia. 


manner?  Was  there  ever  fuch  preempti¬ 
on?  Lack-a-day!  you  fee  how  they  threaten  us. 

How  on  every  fide—' - 

Valere.  What  are  you  looking  at  there? 
Mafcaril.  I  fmell  a  cudgel  that  way:  in  fhort, 
if  my  prudence  is  now  to  be  trufted  to,  don’t 
Let  us  be  fo  obftinate  as  to  remain  in  the  ftreet;  let 
us  go  and  fhut  ourfelves  up. 

Valere.  Shut  ouffelves  up?  Dareft  thou,  rafcal. 
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propofe  fuch  a  bafe  a£lion  to  me  ?  Come  along, 
and  without  mere  words  refclve  to  follow  me. 

Mafcaril.  Alack,  Sir  !  my  dear  matter,  life  is  fo 
fweet!  one  can  die  but  once;  and  ’tis  for  fuch  a 
long  time - - 

Valere.  I  fhall  knock  thee  o’  the  head-,  if  Ihear 
any  mere:  here  comes  Afeanius;  let’s  leave  this 
place;  we  mult  learn  what  fide  he’ll  refolve  to 
take:  however  come  along  with  me,  and  let  us 
take  out  of  the  houfe  what  we  fhall  want  to  fight 
with. 

Mafcaril.  It  is  an  employment  I  have  no  great 
love  for:  curfe  on  love,  and  thofe  curfed  wenches 
who  will  be  tailing  it,  and  then  look  as  if  butter 
would  not  melt  in  their  mouth. 

SCENE  V. 

A  3  C  A  N  I  U  S,  F  R  O  S  I  N  A. 

A  S  C  A  fires. 

IS  it  really  true,  Frofina,  or  do  I  dream  ?  Pray 
tell  me  the  whole  exadtly. 

Frofina.  You’ll  know  the  particulars  of  it  foon 
enough;  be  patient;  thefe  fort  cf  accidents  are 
commonly  but  too  often  repeated  from  time  to  time; 
'tis  enough  for  you  to  know7  that  after  this  will 
which  requir’d  a  boy  to  be  born  to  make  it  Hand 
good,  the  laft  time  Alberto’s  wife  was  with  child 
fhe  was  deliver’d  of  you,  and  {he  having  long  be¬ 
fore  underhand  concerted  her  defign,  chang’d  you 
for  a  fon  of  Agnes,  the  nofegay-woman,  who  gave 
you  as  her  own  to  my  mother  to  nurfe:  this  little 
innocent  being  fnatch’d  away  by  death,  fome  ten 
months  after,  Alberto  being  abfent,  the  fear  of 
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ier  hufband,  and  maternal  love,  gave  birth  to  a 
lew  ftratagem  :  his  wife  then  fecretly  took  her  true 
laughter  again,  you  was  changed  into  him  who 
upply’d  your  place,  and  the  death  of  the  fon  which 
vas  taken  into  your  family,  was  difguis’d  to  Alber- 
o  for  that  of  his  daughter.  This  is  the  whole 
nyftery  of  your  condition,  which  your  pretended 
nother  has  hitherto  concealed:  fhe  gives  reafons 
or  it,  and  may  have  others,  in  which  your  intereft 
loes  not  appear  to  be  the  only  one  Ihe  confulted  : 
n  fhort,  this  vifit,  from  which  I  had  fo  little  hopes, 
las  been  of  more  fervice  to  your  love  than  could 
lave  been  imagined :  this  Agnes  difowns  you,  and 
he  revealing  this  fecret  became  neceffary  on  ac- 
ount  of  your  other  affair:  we  have  both  of  us  in- 
orm’d  your  father  of  it :  a  letter  of  his  wife’s  has 
onfirm’d  the  whole  j  and  pufhing  our  point  yet 
arther,  a  little  good  fortune  being  joined  to  our 
mining,  we  have  fo  well  adjufted  the  interefts  of 
\lberto  and  Polidor,  and  unfolded  the  myftery  to 
he  latter  fo  very  gently,  that  we  might  not  make 
liings  appear  too  terrible  at  firft,  and  in  a  word, 
o  tell  you  all,  fo  prudently  difpofed  his  mind  to 
m  accommodation,  that  he  {hews  as  much  defire 
is  your  father  to  confirm  the  knots,  which  your  le¬ 
nity  ty’d. 

Afcanius.  Ah,  Frofina!  what  joy  do  you  lead 
ne  into,  and  what  do  I  not  owe  to  your  fortunate 
:are! 

Frofina.  Moreover,  the  good  man  is  in  a  hu¬ 
mour  to  make  himfelf  merry,  and  has  forbid  us  to 
fay  any  thing  of  it  yet  to  his  fon. 
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SCENE  VI. 


POLIDOR,  ASCANIUS,  FROSINi, 


P  OL  I  DOR. 


Aughter,  fince  I  muft  now  call  you  fo/come 


1  jf  to  my  arms!  I  know  the  fecret  which  this 
habit  conceal  cl :  you  have  done  a  hold  a£lion, where¬ 
in  you  have  difcovered  fo  much  wit  and  contri¬ 
vance  that  I  forgive  it  you,  and  think  my  fon  will 
be  happy  when  he  lhali  know  the  obje£t  of  bis  love. 
You  are  worthy  the  arms  of  a  monarch,  and  I’ll 
allure  him  fo:  but  here  he  comes;  let  us  be  merry 
upon  the  adventure  :  go  and  bring  all  your  people 
quickly. 

Afcanius.  My  obedience,  Sir,  fhall  be  the  firft 
compliment  I  make  ycu. 

SCENE  VII. 

POLIDOR,  VALERE,  MASCARIL. 

Mascaril  to  Valere. 

DISGPiACES  are  often  revealed  by  hea¬ 
ven:  I  have  dream’d  to-night  of  pearls  un-  , 
ftrung,  arid  broken  eggs;  1  allure  you,  Sir,  this 
dream  has  frightened  me  vaflly. 

Valere.  Cowardly  rafcal! 

Polidor.  Valere,  a  combat’s  coming  on  wherein  i 
all  your  valour  will  be  neceflary.  i 

Mafcaril.  And  will  no-body  ftir  to  hinder  peo-  j 
pie  from  cutting  one  another’s  throats?  For  my 
part,  I  would  willingly:  however,  Sir,  if  any  fatal.  1 
accident  fhouldbefa!  your  fon,  don dc  blame  rre  for  it .  i 
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Polidor.  No,  no,  in  this  cafe  I  myfelf  {hall  per¬ 
suade  him  to  do  what  he  ought. 

Mafcaril.  Unnatural  father! 

Valere.  This  fentiment,  Sir,  fliews  you  to  be  a 
man  of  honour;  and  I  revere  you  for  it.  I  might 
have  offended  you,  and  am  to  blame  to  have  done 
all  this  without  a  father’s  confent;  but  however 
■angry  you  may  be  with  me,  nature  will  always  be 
■  moll  prevalent,  and  you  judge  of  me  according  to 
the  didtates  of  honour,  in  believing  that  I  am  not 
[to  be  terrified  at  Eraftus’s  threats. 

Polidor.  They  made  me  juft  now  afraid  of  his 
[threats;  but  things  have  fince  chang’d  their  face: 
(and  you’ll  be  attack’d  by  a  ftronger  enemy,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  fly  from  him. 

Mafcaril.  Is  there  no  way  of  accommodation  ? 

0  Valere.  I  fly  from  him?  Heaven  forbid!  But 
pray  who  is  this  very  formidable  enemy  ? 

Polidor.  Afcanius. 

Valere.  Afcanius? 

Polidor.  Yes,  and  I  am  expediting  him  here  eve¬ 
ry  minute. 

Valere.  He,  who  has  faithfully  promis’d  to  ferve 
me? 

•  Polidor.  Yes,  ftis  he  who  intends  to  haveaflroke 
with  you ;  and  is  refolv’d  that  a  Angle  combat,inthe 
field  where  honour  calls  you,  {hall  determine  your 
quarrel. 

Mafcaril.  He’s  abrave  man;he  knows  that  noble 
minds  never  defire  to  bring  other  people  into  un- 
necefiary  danger.  Thank  heaven  I  am  clear  of 
this  bufinefs. 

Polidor.  In  fhort,  you  are  accus’d  of  an  impo- 
fture,  the  refentment  of  which  appear’d  to  me  very 
reafonable;  fo  that  Alberto  .and  I  have  agreed  that 
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ou  fhall  give  Afcanius  fatisfaction  for  the  affront : 
but  that  it  fhould  be  publicly,  and  without  any  de- 
lav  in  the  formality  requifite  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

Valere.  And  has  Luciiia,  father,  out  of  a  har¬ 
den’d  heart - 

Polidor.  Luciiia  marries  Eraflus,  and  likewife 
condemns  you  ;  and  the  better  to  prove  your  ftorv 
to  be  fa  lie,  is  refolv’d  that  the  marriage  he  per¬ 
formed  before  your  own  eyes. 

Valere.  Hah!  this  impudence  is  provoking  in¬ 
deed  :  certainly  fhe  has  loft  all  fenfe  of  faith,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  honour. 

SCENE  VIII. 


ALEERTO,  POLIDOR,  LCCILIA,  ERASTUS, 
VALERE,  MASCARIL. 


ALBERTO. 


- 


WELL!  where  are  the  combatants?  they 
are  bringing  ours,  have  you  prepared 
vours  for  the  encounter? 

J 

Valere.  Yes,  yes;  here,  I  am  ready,  fince  you 
will  force  me  to’t.  And  if  I  have  at  all  found 
caufe  to  hefitate,  a  remainder  of  refpedt  made  me 
do  it,  and  not  the  valour  of  the  arm  which  oppofes 
me.  But  I'm  urg’d  too  far,  that  refpect  is  at  an 
end;  my  mind  is  refolv’d  cn  the  utmoft  extremi¬ 
ty;  and  fuch  a  ftrange  perfidy  appears,  that  my 
iove  muft  boldly  revenge  itieif.  [To  Luciiia.]  Not 
that  I  defign  to  pretend  to  you  again,  madam;  no, 
my  former  love  is  now  fwallowed  up  in  wrath, 
and  wnen  I  have  made  your  fhame  public,  ycur 
guilty  marriage  {han’t  in  the  lead  difturb  me.  Go, 
th;e  procee.  ng,  Luciiia,  is  odious  :  fcarce  can  I 
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believe  it  from  the  report  of  mine  eyes;  ’tis  {hew¬ 
ing  yourfelf  an  enemy  to  all  modefty,  and  you  ought 
to  die  for  fhame. 

Lucilia.  Such. talk  as  this  might  concern  me,  if 
I  had  not  one  at  hand  to  revenge  my  caufe.  Here 
comes  Afcanius,  who  will  prefently  make  you 
change  your  note., 

SCENE  THE  LAST. 

ALBERTO,  POLIDOR,  ASCANIUS,  LUCILIA, 
ERASTUS,  VALERE,  FROSINA,  MARI- 
KETTA,  GROS-RENARD,  MASCARIL. 

VALERE. 

HE  {hall  not  do  it,  though  he  join’-d  twenty 
other  arms  to  his  own.  I  am  forry  he  de¬ 
fends  a  guilty  filler,  but  fince  his  error  makes  him 
quarrel  with  me,  we’ll  give  him  fatisfaftion,  and 
you  too,  my  brave  Sir. 

Eraftus.  I  fhould  have  been  concern’d  in  this; 
hut  -as  Afcanius  has  taken  the  affair  upon  himfelf, 
I’ll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  but  leave  it 
to  him. 

Valere.  This  is  prudently  done;  precaution  is 

always  feafonabie;  but - 

Eraflus.  He’ll  give  us  all  fatisfadlion  upon  you. 
Valere.  He? 

Polidor.  Don’t  deceive  yourfelf  in  the  affair, 
you  don’t  know  yet  what  a  ftrange  young  fellow 
Afcanius  is. 

Alberto.  Pie’s  now  ignorant  of  it;  but  he’ll 
make  him  fenfible  of  it  in  a  little  time. 

Valere.  Come  on  then,  that  he  may  make- me 
fenfible  of  it  now. 

VOL.  I. 


H 
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Uarinetta.  What,  publicly  ? 

Gros-Renard.  That  would  not  be  decent. 

Talere.  Do  you  make  a  jeft  of  me?  I’ll  break 
the  head  of  any  one  that  laughs.  Rut  let  us  fee 
the  end. 

Afcanius.  No,  no,  I’m  not  fo  mifchievous  as 
they  make  me-,  and  in  this  adventure  Ifhall  rather 
ihew  my  weaknefs  than  any  thing  elfe.  Heaven 
who  difpofes  of  us  did  net  give  me  a  heart  to  hold 
cut  again!  you,  but  referved  it  an  eafy  conqueftto 
vou  to  f.nifh  the  fate  of  Lucilia’s  brother.  Yes, 
far  from  beaming  the  power  ^of  his  arm,  Afcanius 
comes  to  receive  death  from  you ;  nay,  would  glad¬ 
ly  die,  if  his  death  could  conduce  to  your  fatisfac- 
tion,  bv  giving  vou  a  wire  in  the  prefence  cf  all  this 
company,  who  cannot  juiT.y  belong  to  anyone  Out 
vou. 

Yalere.  No,  after  fuch  perfidioufnefs  and  im¬ 
pudence,  though  all  the  world  fhould — 

Afcanius.  Ah!  Valero,  fuffer  me  to  tell  you, 
that  the  heart  which  23  engaged  to  you  can  be  ac¬ 
cus’d  of  r.o  crime  again;!  you:  her  love  is  ftiil  pure, 
and  her  con  fancy  extreme;  and  I  take  vour  own 
father  himfelf  to  witnefs  it. 

PoJidcr.  Yes,  for.,  fnce  we  have  nowfufEcient- 


3v  ridiculed  vour  furv.  it  is  now  time  to  undeceive 
vou.  hue  to  whom  you  are  bound  by  cath  is  con¬ 
ceal’d  under  the  habit  you  there  fee.  An  affair 
of  mcnev  caus’d  this  difguiie  in  her  infancy,  which 
dfcei  .  es  fo  many  people;  and  love  has  lately  cauf- 
cd  another,  which  deceiv’d  you,  in  joining  their 
fomiiv  to  curs.  Don’t  look  round  upon  every  bo¬ 


dy  thus,  I  now 
Yes,  in  a  word, 
tsirdd  your  t  ows 


make  a  ferious  relation  to  you. 
his  {he,  vvhofe  crafty  addrefs  ch¬ 
in  the'rb-jht:  under  L' '.cilia’s  name. 
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and  "who,  by  this  ftratagem,  which  none  apprehend. 
ed,„has  fow’d  fo  much  perplexity  amongfl  you. 
But  fince  Afcanius  now  gives  place  to  Dorothea, 
we  mull  fee  all  impofture  taken  off  of  your  love, 
and  by  a  more  facred  knot  ftrengthen  the  firft.  . 

Alberto.  This  is  the  fingle  combat  by  which 
you  are  to  repair  your  offence  with  us,  and  which 
no  edi£t  has  ever  forbid. 

Polidor.  This  event  gives  you  confufion;  but 
’twould  be  in  vain  for  you  to  hefitate  upon  it. 

Valere.  No,  no,  I  would  not  think  of  guarding 
myfelf  againft  it.  If  this  adventure  furprizes  me, 
’tis  a  furprize  that  pleafes  me,  and  I  find  myfelf 
feized  at  once  with  wonder,  love,  and  delight.  Is 
it  poffible  that  thofe  eyes- - - 

Adberto.  That  habit,  dear  Valere,  won’t  admit 
of  any  fine  fpeeches  you  may  make  her.  She  fhall 
retire,  and  change  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  you 
fhall  know  the  particulars  of  this  accident. 

Valere.  To  you,  madam,  I  have  many  excufes 
to  make;  but  the  miftake  I  lay  under - 

Lucilia.  ’Tis  an  eafy  matter  to  forget  that  in¬ 
jury. 

Alberto.  Come,  this  compliment  will  do  well  at 
home,  and  we  fhall  have  leifure  all  of  us  to  com¬ 
pliment  one  another. 

Erafius.  But  hold,  though  we  are  all  f3tisfied, 
there  is  fomething  yet  left  undone.  To  whom 
muffc Marinetta  belong?  ToMafcaril,  or  Gros-Pve- 
nard?  This  affair,  I  imagine,  will  require  fome 
bloodfhed  before  it  can  be  determined. 

Mafcaril.  No,  my  blood  fits  too  well  in  my  bo¬ 
dy  ;  let  him  marry  her  in  peace,  ’twill  be  nothing 
to  me.  Confidering  the  humour  that  I  know  my 
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dear  Marinetta  is  of,  marriage  won’t  fhut  the  door 
againft  courtlhip. 

Marinetta.  And  doft  thou  think  I’ll  make  thee 
my  gallant?  As  for  a  hufband,  ’tis  no  matter,  we 
ought  to  take  him  fuch  as  he  is,  one  don’t  there  ftand 
fo  much  upon  ceremony;  but  a  gallant  fhould  be  a 
•pretty  fellow, 

Gros-Renard.  Hark’e,  when  marriage  has  made 
ajs  two  one,  I  infill  upon  your  being  deaf  to  all 
iparks. 

Mafcaril.  Do  you  think,  brother,  to  marry  her 
/or  yourfelf  alone? 

Gros-Renard.  You  judge  right;  I’ll  have  a  vir¬ 
tuous  wife,  or  I’ll  make^a  bJefled  noife. 

Mafcaril.  Ah  !  lack-a-day,  you’ll  be  as  quiet  ae 
the' reft  of  the  married  tribe.  Thefe  people  who 
are  fo  fevere  and  critical  before  matrimony,  often 
degenerate  into  pacific  hufbands. 

Marinetta.  Don’t  in  the  leaft  doubt  my  fideli¬ 
ty,  dear  hulband.  I  abhor  flattery.  I’ll  let  you 
know  ail  the  gallants  I  fhall  have. 

Mafcaril.  Oh !  a  fine  pra&ice !  .a  hufband  made 
a  confident. 

Marinetta.  Hold  your  tongue,  villain. 

Alberto.  For  a  third  time,  I  fay,  let  us  .go  in* 
.and  enjoy  our.  converfation  more  freeJv. 


THE  END.- 
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The  MISER,  a  Comedy  of  Five  Adis,  acted  at- 
the  Theatre  of  the  Palace- Royal,  the  9th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1668. 

r¥1HE  merit  of  the  Miser  was  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  general  prejudice  for  fame  time  ; 
the  author,  who  was  obliged  to  drop  it  the  feventh 
time  of  its  being  performed,  brought  it  upon  the 
ftage  again  in  1668.  People  were  obliged  to  a- 
gree,  that  the  attions  of  men  in  common  life  might 
be  very  lively  painted  in  elegant  profe,  and  that  the 
conftraint  of  verfification,  which  fometimes  heigh¬ 
tens  a  thought  by  the  happy  turn  it  gives  room  for, 
may  likewife  fometimes  be  the  occanon  of  lofing 
that  warmth  and  life  which  flows  from  the  free- 

r~~~ 

dom  of  a  familiar  ftyle.  In  Ihort,  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  thread  of  difcourfe  dictated  by  nature, which 
is  altered  and  weakened  by  the  lead;  change  of 

words. 

As  foon  as  this  prejudice  was  worn  off,  the  au¬ 
thor  had  juftice  done  him.  The  propofal  made  to 
the  mifer  to  marry  his  daughter  without  a  portion, 
the  carrying  off  the  calket,  the  paflion  of  the  old 
fellow  when  he  was  robbed,  his  miftake  with  re- 
fpeft  to  his  daughter’s  lover,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  the  thief  that  deprived  him  of  his  treafare,  the 
equivocal  meaning  of  the  word  Caflcet,  are  the  chief 
paffages  that  Moliere  has  drawn  from  Plautus.  But 
JPlautus  can  only  correct  men  wbodo  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of -the  reforts  that  accidents  give  them  againft 
poverty.  Euclion,  who  was  poor  by  birth,  ftill 
pafled  as  fuch,  notwithftanding  he  had  found  a 
pot  full  of  gold;  his  whole  concern  v/as  to  hide 
the  treafure  which  his  avarice  would  not  fuffer 
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him  to  make  ufe  of.  The  French  poet  embraced 
a  more  enlarged  and  iifeful  fubjedb  :  be  reprefent- 
ed  the  mifer  under  different  fhapes :  Harpagon  was 
not  willing  to  appear  either  rich  or  avaricious, 
though  he  was  both.  The  defire  of  keeping  his 
wealth,  by  expending  as  little  as  he  poffibly  could, 
is  the  fame  thing  as  the  infatiable  defire  of  amaffing 
more;  this  ftinginefs  made  him  a  ufurer  even  to 
his  own  fon.  He  is  in  love  through  avarice,  and 
through  avarice  ceafes  to  be  fa. 


ACTORS. 


Harpagon,  Father  of  Cleanthes  and  Eliza,  and 
in  Icve  with  Mariana. 

Anselm,  Father  cf  Valere  and  Mariana. 
Cleanthes,  Son  of  Harpagon,  in  love  with  Ma¬ 
riana. 


Eliza,  Daughter  of  Harpagon. 

Valere,  Son  of  Anfelm,  in  love  with  Eliza. 
Mariana,  Daughter  to  Anfelm. 

Fro  sin  a,  a  woman  of  intrigue. 

Mr.  Simon,  a  broker. 


Mr.  James,  Cook  and  Coachman  to  Harpagon. 
La  Fleche,  Servant  to  Cleanthes. 

Claudia,  Servant  to  Harpagon, 
Brindayoin,  7 

r  .  tv*-  „  (  Harpagon  s  rootmen, 

LaMerluche,  j  r  6 

A  Commiflarv. 


SCENE  Paris,  in  Harpagon’s  houfe. 
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ACTI.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 


VALERE,  ELIZA. 


V  A  L  E  R  E. 

iT^j^OW,  lovely  Eliza,  do  you  grow  melan- 
S=  H  choly,  after  the  kind  affiurances  you 

jjj|  ,  were  pleafed  ter  give  me  of  your  fideli- 

'**■*  ty?  I  fee  you  fighing,  alas!  inthemiJft 
of  my  joy!  Tell  me,  is  it  through  regret  that  you 
have  made  me  happy?  And  do  you  repent  that  en¬ 
gagement  which  the  warmth  of  my  paffion  has  with 
great  difficulty  forc’d  from  you? 

Eliza.  No,  Valere,  I-cannot  repent  of  any  thing 
I  do  for  you.  I  find  myfelf  drawn  that  way  by  a 
force  too  inchanting,  and  I  am  not  able  even  to 
form  a  wiffi  that  what  is  done  ffiould  be  undone* 
But  to  fay  the  truth,  the  eonfequence  gives  me 
fome  difquiet;  and  lam  much  afraid  of  loving  you 
a  little  more  than  I  ought  to  do. 

Valere.  Fie!  Eliza:  what  can  you  fear- in  the 
kindnefs  you  bear  me  ? 

Eliza.  Alas  S  a  tboufand  things  at  once ;  the  re*- 
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fentmerit  of  a  father;  the  reproaches  of  my  fami¬ 
ly;  the  cenfures  of  the  world;  but  above  all,  Va- 
lere,  a  change  in  your  affedfion;  the  criminal  cold- 
nefs  with  which  thofe  of  your  fex  generally  requite 
the  too  warm  proofs  of  an  innocent  love. 

Valere.  Ah!  do  me  not  that  wrong,  to  judge 
of  me  by  others.  Sufpedf  me  of  any  thing,  Eli¬ 
za,  rather  than  of  failing  in  my  refpedbs  to  you.  I 
love  you  too  much  for  that;  and  my  affedKon  to 
you  fhall  be  as  lafting  as  my  life. 

Eliza.  Ah!  Valere,  every  body  talks  in  the 
fame  ftrain;  every  man  is  alike  in  his  words;  and 
?tis  only  their  actions  difcover  them  different. 

Valere.  Since  our  actions  alone  difcover  what 
we  are,  wait  at  leaft  then,  to  judge  of  my  heart  by 
them;  and  don’t  fearch  out  crimes  for  me,  in  the 
unjuft  fears  of  a  tormenting  anticipation:  pr’ythee 
don’t  kill  me  with  the  fevere  ftrokes  of  a  cruel  fu- 
fpicion,  but  allow  me  time  to  convince  you,  by  a 
rhoufand  and  a  thoufand  proofs,  of  the  Cncerity  of 
my  love. 

Eliza.  Alas  1  how  eafily  do  we  fuffer  ourfelves 
to  be  perfuaded  by  thofe  we  are  fond  of!  Yes,  Va¬ 
lere,  I  look  upon  your  heart  as  utterly  incapable  of 
deceiving  me;  I  believe  you  love  me  with  a  real" 
affeddion,  and  that  you  will  always  be  conftant  to¬ 
me  :  I  would  not  fo  much  as  doubt  of  this;  and  all 
that  concerns  me,  is  an  apprehenfion  of  the  cen¬ 
fures  which  people  may  pafs  on  me. 

Valere.  But  why  this  uneafinefs  ? 

Eliza.  I  fhould  have  nothing  to  fear,,  would  eve¬ 
ry  one  look  upon  you  with  the  fame  eyes  that  I 
do;  1  fee  enough  in  your  perfon  to  vindicate  every 
thing  I  do  for  you.  My  heart  has  your  merit  to 
plead  for  its  defence,  fupported  by  the  affiftance  of 
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chat  gratitude  with  which  heaven  has  bound  me  to 
you.  I  call  to  mind  continually  that  aftonifiiing 
danger  which  fi'rft  gave  life  to  our  mutual  regard ; 
that  amazing  generofity  which  made  you  rifque 
your  own  life,  to  fnatch  mine  from  the  fury  of  the 
waves;  that  moft  tender  concern  which  you  difco- 
ver’d  after  you  had  dragg’d  me  out  of  the  water;, 
the  affiduous  homage  of  that  ardent  love,  which 
neither  time  nor  difficulties  could  difcourage,  and 
which,  making  you  negledf  both  kindred  and  coun¬ 
try,  detains  you  in  this  place,  keeps  your  fortune 
Sill  difguifed  in  favour  of  me,  and  has  reduced 
you,  for  the  fight  of  me,  to  take  upon  you  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  fervant  of  my  father’s.  All  this  has, 
without  doubt,  a  wonderful-  effedt  upon  me,  and  is 
fufficient,  in  my  eyes,  to  juftify  that  engagement, 
which  I  prevailed  upon  myfelf  to  confent  to:  but 
7tis  not  enough,  perhaps,  to  juftify  it  to  others; 
and  I  am  not  certain  of  their  entering  into  my  fen- 
ti  merits. 

Yalere.  Of  all  that  you  have  mentioned,  ’tis  on¬ 
ly  by  my  love  that  I  pretend  to  merit  any  thing 
with  you;  and  as  to  the  fcruples  you  have,  your 
father  himfelf  takes  but  too  much  care  to  juftify 
you  to  everyone;  his  excefs  of  avarice,  and  the  au- 
ftere  manner  with  which  he  lives  with  his  children, 
might  authorize  things  yet  more  ftrange.  Par¬ 
don  me,  charming  Eliza,  for  fpeaking  of  him  thus 
before  you ;  you  know  that  cn  this  head  one  can 
fay  nothing  good;  but  in  fhort,  if  I  can,  as  I  hope 
I  {hall,  find  my  relations  again,  we  {hall  have  no 
great  trouble  to  gain  him  on  our  fide.  I  expedf  fome 
tidings  of  them  witii  great  impatience;  and  if  they, 
do  net  come  foon,  I  myfelf  will  go  in  fearch  of 
them. 
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Eliza.  Ah!  Valere,  ftir  not  hence,  I  intreat 
you;  think  only  how  to  work  yourfelf  into  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  favour. 

Va-lere.  You  fee  howl  go  about  it,  and  the  artful 
compliance  I  was  forc’d  to  make  ufeof,  to  introduce 
myfelf  into  his  fervice;  under  what  mark  of  fym- 
pathy  and  fimilitude  cf  fentiments  with  his,  I  dif- 
guife  myfelf  to  pleafe  him;  and  what  part  I  con¬ 
tinually  acf  with  him  in  order  to  win  his  heart.  1 
fucceed  in  this  affair  to  admiration,  and  find  that 
to  be  in  the  good  graces  of  men,  there’s  not  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  than  to  drefs  yourfelf  out  to  their  view,  in 
their  own  inclinations,  and  to  give  into  their  max¬ 
ims,  to  praife  their  foibles,  and  applaud  everything 
they  do.  There  is  not  the  leaf!  fear  of  overcharg¬ 
ing  our  complaifance ;  r.o  matter  whether  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  play  upon  them  be  vifible,  your 
fiieft  people  are  always  good  dupes  on  the  fide  of 
flattery;  and  there  is  nothing  fo  impertinent,  and 
fo  ridiculous, which  we  may  not  bring  them  to  fwal- 
low,  when  we  feafon  it  with  praife :  fincerity  fuf- 
fers  a  little  by  the  trade  I  follow.  But  when  we 
have  need  of  men,  we  may  reafonably  be  allowed 
to  fuit  ourfeives  to  their  tafte;  and  fince  we  have 
no  other  way,  but  this,  to  ccmpafs  them,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  thofe  who  flatter,  hut  of  thofe  t\ho  will 
be  flattered. 

Eliza.  But  why  don’t  you  likewife  endeavour  to 
gain  my  brother  for  a  fupport,  in  cafe  the  fervant 
fhould  take  it  into  her  head  to  betray  our  fecret. 

Valere.  There  is  no  managing  them  both  at 
once;  the  temper  of  the  father  and  that  of  the  fon, 
are  things  fo  oppofite,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  a  confidence  with  both  at  the  fame  time.  But 
you,  on  your  part,  will  pleafe  to  tranfacl  the  feufi- 
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nefs  with  your  brother,  and  take  the  advantage  of 
the  friendfhip  there  is  betwixt  you  two,  to  bring 
him  over  to  your  interefts.  Here  he  comes.  I’ll 
retire.  Lay  hold  of  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it 
to  him;  and  let  him  no  farther  into  our  affairs 
than  you  (hall  think  proper. 

Eliza.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  fliall  have  the 
power  to  lay  myfelf  thus  open  to  him. 

SCENE  IL 

CLEANTHES,  ELIZA. 
CLEAN  THE  S. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  find  you  alone,  lifter;  and  I 
was  impatient  to  fpeak  with  you,  to  impart  a 
certain  fecret  to  you. 

Eliza.  Here  I  am,  brother,  ready  to  hearken  to 
you.  What  is  it  you  have  to  fay  to  me  ? 

Cleanthes.  Several  things,  lifter,  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  one  word.- — I  am  in  love. 

Eliza.  In  love? 

Cleanthes.  Yes,  in  love:  but,  before  I  go  any 
farther,  I  know  that  I  depend  on  a  father,  and  that 
the  name  of  fon  fubjecfs  me  to  his  pleafure;  that 
we  ought  not  to  engage  ourfelves,  without  their 
confent  who  gave  us  birth;  that  heaven  has  made 
them  mafters  of  our  vows;  and  that  we  areinjcin- 
ed  not  to  difpcfe  of  ourfelves,  but  by  their  directi¬ 
on  :  that  they,  not  being  under  the  prejudice  of  a 
foolifh  paflion,  are  in  a  condition  of  being  impofed 
upon,  much  lefs  than  we;  and  of  feeing  better 
what  is  proper  for  us ;  that  we  ought  rather  to  truft 
to  the  eyes  of  their  prudence,  than  to  the  blindnefs 
of  our  paflion ;  and  that  the  heat  of  youth  frequent* 
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ly  draws  us  upon  dangerous  precipices.  I  fay  all 
this  to  you,  After,  that  you  fhould  not  give  your- 
felf  the  trouble  of  faying  it  to  me;  for  in  fhort,  my 
love  will  allow  me  to  hear  nothing  that  can  be  faid; 
and  I  beg  of  you  not  to  make  me  any  remonftrances. 

Eliza.  Have  you  engaged  yourfelf,  brother,  with 
her  you  love  ? 

Cleanthes.  No,  but  I  have  refolved  to  do  it;  and 
I  conjure  you  once  more  to  bring  me  no  reafons  to 
diiTuade  me  from  it. 

Eliza.  Am  I,  brother,  fo  ftrange  a  perfon? 

Cleanthes.  No,  lifter,  but  you  are  not  in  love  ; 
you  are  ignorant  of  that  fweet  violence  which  the 
tender  paffion  commits  upon  our  hearts,  and  I  fear 
your  wifdom. 

Eliza.  Alas!  brother,  no  more  of  that.  There 
are  no  perfons  but  are  deficient  that  way,  at  leaft, 
©nee  in  their  lives;,  and  if  I  lay  open  my  heart  to 
you,  I  ihall  perhaps  appear  much  lefs  difereet  in 
your  eyes  than  yourfelf. 

Cleanthes.  Ah!  would  heaven  your  heart,  like 
mine - 

Eliza.  Let  us  finifh  your  affair  firft  of  all;  and 
tell  me  who  is  the  perfon  you  are  in  love  with. 

Cleanthes.  A  young  creature  who  has  lately  iiv* 
ed  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  who  feems  to  be 
made  to  infpire  all  that  behold  her  with  Icve;  na¬ 
ture,  my  dear  lifter,  has  formed  nothing  more  a- 
miable  ;  I  was  in  tranfports  from  the  moment  I 
faw  her.  She  is  called  Mariana,  and  fhe  lives  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  good  woman  her  mother, 
who  is  almoft  always  lick,  and  for  whom  this  dear 
girl  entertains  fentiments  of  friendlhip  not  to  be  i- 
magined.  She  attends  her,  bemoans  her,  comforts 
her  with  a  tendernefs  that  would  touch  you  to  the 
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1  very  foul.  She  goes  about  every  thing  {he  does 
with  a  mod  delightful  air;  and  there  a  thoufand 
1  graces  ftiine  in  all  her  actions.;  a  fweetnefs  mod 
winning,  a  good  nature  all  engaging,  a  modefty  a- 

dorable,  a - Ah  t  After,  I  wifh  you  had  but  feen 

her. 

Eliza.  I  fee  a  great  deal  of  her,  dear  brother,  in 
what  you’ve  told  me;  and  to  comprehend  what  fhe 
is,  it  is  fufficient  for  me  that  you  love  her. 

Cleanthes.  I  have  learn’d  underhand,  that  they 
are  not  i.n  extraordinary  circumftances,  and  that 
1  their  frugal  management  has  much  ado  to  fpin  out 
the  fmall  matter  they  are  poflefled  of,  fo  as  to  an- 
fwer  all  their  neceffities.  Imagine  with  yourfelf. 
After,  what  joy  it  mud  be  to  raife  the  fortune  of  a 
perfon  one  loves;  to  contribute  in  a  handfome 
!  manner,  feme  fmall  relief  to  the  modeft  neceffities 
of  a  virtuous  family:  and  think  with  yourfelf  what 
grief  it  muft  be  to  me,  to  fee  that,  by  the  avarice 
of  a  father,  I  am  under  an  impoffibility  of  tailing 
this  pleafure,  and  of  difeovering  to  this  fair  one  any 
teftimony  of  my  love. 

Eliza.  Yes,  brother,  I  fvtfficiently  conceive  how- 
much  you  muft  be  concerned. 

Cleanthes.  Ah!  After,  it  is  greater  than  one 
can  imagine:  for  in  ftort,  can  any  thing  be  more 
cruel,  than  that  rigorous  ufage  with  which  we 
are  kept  under;  that  ftrange  barrennefs  in  which 
we’re  made  to  ftarve?  And  what  good  will  it  do- 
to  us  to  have  means,  if  they  don’t  fall  to  us  but  at 
a  time  when  we  are  paft  the  prime  of  enjoying 
them ;  and  if  I  am  forc’d,  even  for  my  neceffiary 
fupport,  to  run  myfelf  in  debt  with  every  body  a- 
bout  me;  if  you  and  I  are  reduc’d  to  hunt  about 
daily  for  relief  from  tradefmen,  to  be  in  a  capacity 
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of  clothing  aurfelves  with  common .  decency  ?  In 
fhort,  I  wanted  to  fpeak  with  you,  to  affift  me  in 
founding  my  father  upon  my  prefent:  fentiments; 
and  if  I  find  he  oppofes  them,  I  am  refolved  to  go 
elfewhere  with  this  lovely  creature,,  and  make  the 
heft  of  that  fortune  which  providence  fhall  throw 
in  our  way.  I’m  ranfacking  high  and  low  to  bor¬ 
row  money  with  this  delign ;  and  if  your  affairs, 
fifter,  referable  mine,  and  it  mull  be  fo  that  our 
father  oppofes  our  inclinations,  we  will  even  both 
leave  him,  and  free  ourfelves  from  that  tyranny  in 
which  we  have  been  fo  long  confined  by.  his  zr 
varice. 

Eliza.  It  is  very  true,  he  gives  us-every  day  mors 
and  more  reafon  to  regret  the  lofs  of  our  mother,  and 
that - 

Cleanthes.  I  hear  him  coming:  let  us  ftep  at  a 
di  fiance  a  little,  that  we  may  thoroughly  unbofora 
ourfelves;  and  afterwards  we’il  join  our  forces,  to 
make  our  attack  on  the  ruggednefs  of  his  temper. 

SCENE  III. 

HARPAGON,  LAFLECHE. 

PI  A-  R  P  AG  O  N. 

BEGONE  immediately,  and  let  me  have  no 
more  prating.  March  then  out  of  my  houfe, 
thou  finifh’d,  fworn  rafcal,  thou  true  gallows- 
fwinger. 

La  Fleche  afidej  Never  did  I  fee  any  thing  fo 
villainous  as  this  curfed  old  fellow;  I’m  of  opini¬ 
on  he’s  poifefs’d. 

Harpagon.  Do’ft  mutter  between  thy  teeth  ? 

La  Fleche.  Why  do  you  drive  me  out  thus  ? 
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Harpagon.  It  well  becomes  thee,  villain,  to  alk 
me  reafons,  indeed!  get  out,  quickly,  that  I  may 
not  beat  out  thy  brains. 

La  Fleche.  What  have  I  done  to  you  ?- 

Harpagon.  Done  this,  made  me  refolve  thou  fhalt 
be  gone. 

La  Fleche.  My  mailer,  your  fon,  has  command¬ 
ed  me  to  wait  for  him. 

Harpagon.  Go,  and  wait  for  him  in  the  llreet, 
and  not  in  my  houfe,  planted  bolt  upright  like  a 
ftake,  to  obferve  what  paffes,  and  make  thy  ends  of 
every  thing.  I  won’t  have  eternally  before  my 
eyes  a  fpy  upon  all  my  affairs,  a  traitor,  whofe  curf- 
ed  eyes  befiege  all  my  actions,  devour  what  I  have, 
and  fearch  every  corner  to  fee  whether  there’s  any 
thing  to  pilfer. 

La  Fleche.  How  the  deuce  can  any  one  contrive 
to  Heal  from  you  ?  Are  you  a  man  to  be  robb’d, 

1  who  keep  every  thing  under  lock  and  key,  and  Hand 
centinel  day  and  night? 

Harpagon.  I  will  lock  every  thing  I  ehufe,  and 
Hand  centinel  as  I  pleafe.  Are  not  thefe  a  pretty 
parcel  of  fpies  upon  me,  who  make  obfervations 
upon  every  thing  one  does?  [Afide.]  I  tremble 
for  fear  he  has  fufpe£led  fomething  about  my  mo¬ 
ney.  Don’t  you,  fellow,  raife  ftories  about  that  I 
1  have  money  concealed  in  my  houfe  ? 

La  Fleche.  Have  you  money  concealed  ? 

Harpagon.  No  rafcal,  I  don’t  fay  fo.  I  ftiall  run 
mad.  I  only  alk  whether  thou  wilt  not  maliciouf- 
ly  raife  a  report  that  I  have  ? 

La  Fleche.  What  matters  it  to  us  that  you  have, 
or  that  you  have  not,  fince  ’tis  juft  the  fame  thing 
to  us  ? 

Harpagon.  Ho!  you  turn  reafoner,  do  you ?  I’ll 
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give  you  a  reafon  in  at  your  ears.  [Lifting  up  his 
hand  to  give  La  Fleche  a  box  on  the  ear.]  Begone, 
once  more. 

La  Fleche.  Well,  I’m  a  going. 

Harpagon.  Stay,  hail  thou  carry’d  nothing  away 
from  me  ? 

La  Fleche.  What  fhould  I  carry  away  from  you  ? 

Harpagon.  Come  hither  that  I  may  fee ;  fhew  me 
thy  hands. 

La  Fleche.  There. 

Harpagon.  T’other. 

La  Fleche.  T’other  ? 

Harpagon.  Yes. 

La  Fleche.  There. 

Harpagon.  Haft  thou  cramm’d  nothing  in  here? 

[Pointing  to  La  Fleche’s  breeches. 

La  Fleche.  Look  yourfelf. 

Harpagon,  feeling  the  knees  of  his  breeches.] 
Thefe  wide-knee’d  breeches  are  proper  receivers 
oi  ftolen  goods ;  and  I  wifh  he  had  been  hang’d 
who - 

La  Fleche  afide.]  Ah!  how  richly  does  fuch  a 
fellow  as  this  deferve  what  he  fears!  and  how  de~ 
lighted  would  I  be  to  rob  him  ? 

Harpagon.  Heh ! 

La  Fleche.  What  ? 

Harpagon.  What  is  it  you  talk  of  robbing? 

La  Fleche.  I  fay  that  you  feel  pretty  well  round 
about,  to  fee  if  I  have  robbed  you. 

Harpagon.  That’s  what  I  would  do. 

[Feels  in  La  Fleche’s  pockets. 

La  Fleche  afide.]  Deuce  take  ali  ftinginefs,  and 
ftingy  curs. 

Harpagon.  How?  what  d’ye  fay? 

La  Fleche.  What  do  I  fay! 
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Harpagon.  Yes.  What  d’ye  fay  of  ftinginefs,  and 
:  ftingy  curs? 

LaFleche.  I  fay,  deuce  take  all  ftinginefs,  and 
ftingy  curs. 

Harpagon.  Of  whom  d’ye  fpeak? 

La  Fleche.  Of  the  ftingy. 

Harpagon.  And  who  are  thofe  ftingy? 

La  Fleche.  Villains,  curmudgeons. 

Harpagon.  But  who  do  you  mean  by  that? 

La  Fleche.  What  is  it  you  are  uneafy  about? 

Harpagon.  I  am  uneafy  about  what  I  ought  to 
be. 

La  Fleche.  Is  it  that  you  believe  I  intend  to  fpeak 
of  you? 

Harpagon.  I  believe  what  I  believe ;  but  I  have 
a  mind  you  fhall  tell  me  whom  you  fpeak  to,  when 
you  fay  that. 

La  Fleche.  I  fpeak — I  fpeak — to  my  cap. 

Harpagon.  Andl  could  find  in  my  heart  to  fpeak 
to  thy  crown. 

La  Fleche.  Will  you  hinder  me  from  curfing  the 
i  covetous  ? 

Harpagon.  No;  but  I’ll  hinder  thee  from  prat¬ 
ing  and  being  infolent.  Hold  thy  tongue. 

La  Fleche.  I  name  nobody. 

Harpagon.  I’ll  break  thy  bones  if  thou  fayeft  a 
word  more. 

La  Fleche.  If  the  cap  fits  any  body,  let  him 
take  it. 

Harpagon.  Not  done  yet? 

LaFleche.  Yes,  much  againft  my  will. 

Harpagon.  Ha!  hah! 

La  Fleche,  {hewing  him  one  of  his  wafte-coat 
pockets.]  Stay;  here  is  one  pocket  more ;  are  you 
fatisfy’d  ? 
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*  Harpagon..  Come,  give  it  me,  without  the 
trouble  of  rummaging  for  it. 

LaFleche.  What? 

Harpagon.  What  thou  haft  took  from  me. 

La  Fleche.  I’ve  taken  nothing  at  all  from  you. 
Harpagon.  Really? 

Ufa  Fleche.  Really. 

Harpagon.  Get  you  hence  then,  and  the  d — 1 
go  with  thee. 

La  Fleche  afide.]  So;  I  am  bleiTecfly  difmified. 
Harpagon.  I  charge  it  home  upon  thyconfcience, 
however. 

SCENE  IV. 

H  A  R  p  A  G  o  K  alone. 

THERE  is  a  hang-dog  of  a  valet,  who  is  a 
conftant  vexation  to  me :  I  don’t  like  to  fee 
fuch  a  good-for-nothing  cur  about  me.  In  troth 
ftis  no  fmall  plague  to  keep  a  great  fum  of  money 
by  one;  and  happy  is  he  who  has  all  his  calh  at 
good  intereft,  and  referves  no  more  in  his  own 
hands  than  needs  muft  for  common  expences:  one’s 
not  a  little  puzzled  to  find,  in  the  whole  houfe,  a 
trufty  hoarding-place;  for  your  ftrong  boxes  are, 
to  me,  very  fufpicious  places,  and  I  would  never 
truft  them.  I  look  upon  them  to  be  mere  bait  for 
thieves,  who  commonly  lay  hands  upon  them  before 
any  thing  elfe. 
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SCENE  V. 

U  A  R  P  A  G  0-N,  ELI  Z  A  and  CLEAN  T  HES 
talking  together  at  the  farther  part  of  the  ftage. 

Harpagon  thinking  hirrifelf  alone. 

NEverthelefs,  I’m  not  fure  whether  I’ve  done 
right  in  burying  the  ten  thoufand  crowns 
in  my  garden,  which  were  paid  me  in  yefterday.— 
Ten  thoufand  crowns  in  gold  is  a  fum  fufficiently— 
[[Seeing  the  brother  and  fifterwhifpering  together. 3 
O  heavens!  I  have  betray’d  myfelf;  my  warmth 
tranfported  me;  I  believe  I  fpoke  aloud  when  I  was 
talking  to  myfelf.  [To  Cleanthes  and  ElizaJ 
What’s  the  matter? 

Cleanthes.  Nothing,  father. 

Harpagon.  Have  you  been  long  there  ? 

Eliza.  We  were  but  juft  come  hither. 
Harpagon.  Bid  you  overhear-'  — 

Cleanthes.  What,  father  ? 

Harpagon.  What  I - 

Eliza.  What  might  it  be? 

Harpagon.  What  I  was  juft  now  a  faying. 
Cleanthes.  No. 

Harpagon.  You  did,  you  did. 

Eliza.  With  fubmiffion,  we  did  not. 

Harpagon.  I  plainly  fee  you  heard  fome  few 
words.  I  was  difcourfing  to  myfelf  about  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  now-a-days,  of  coming  at  money,  and  I 
w*s  faying  that  happy  is  he  who  hath  ten  thoufand 
crowns  in  his  hcufe. 

Cleanthes.  We  were  afraid  of  coming  up  to  you, 
for  fear  we  fhould  difturb  you. 

Harpagon.  I  am  very  glad  to  acquaint  you  with 
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what  I  faid,  that  you  might  not  take  things  the 
wrong  way,  and  imagine  with  yourfelves  I  faid  .it 
was  I,  who  had  ten  thoufand  crowns. 

Cleanthes.  W e  don’t  pry  into  your  affairs. 

Harpagon.  Would  I  had  them,  thofe  ten  thou- 
fand  crowns. 

Cleanthes.  I  don’t  believe — 

Harpagon.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  me, 

Eliza.  Thefe  are  things — 

Harpagon.  I  fhould  find  an  ufe  for  them. 

Cleanthes.  I’m  opinion  that — 

Harpagon.  It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  me. 

Eliza.  You  are — 

Harpagon.  And  I  fhould  make  no  complaints, 
as  I  do  now,  that  the  times  are  hard. 

Cleanthes.  Blefs  me!  father,  you  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  complain :  every  one  knows  you  have  wealth 
fufficient. 

Harpagon.  How!  1  wealth  fufficient?  They 
that  fay  it  are  liars:  there  is  nothing  more  falfe, 
and  they  are  rafcals  who  raife  fuch  reports. 

Eliza.  Don’t  put  yourfelf  in  a  paffion. 

Harpagon.  ’Tis  ftrange  that  my  own  children 
fhould  betray  me,  and  turn  my  enemies! 

Cleanthes  Is  it  being  your  enemy,  to  tell  you 
that  you  have  wealth  ? 

Harpagon.  Yes:  fuch  kind  of  talk,  and  the  ex- 
pences  you  are  at,  -will  be  the  occafion,  one  of  thefe 
days,  of  peoples  coming  to  cut  my  throat,  under 
the  imagination  that  I  am  made  up  of  nothing  elfe 
but  gold  and  filver. 

Cleanthes.  What  great  expences  am  I  at? 

Harpagon.  What?  is  there  any  thing  more  fcan- 
dalous  than  that  magnificent  equipage  with  which 
you  jant  it  about  town  ?  I  was  fcolding  your  filler 
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yefterday,  but  this  is  frill  ten  times  worfe.  It  per¬ 
fectly  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance;  and  were 
one  to  take  you  from  head  to  foot,  one  might  find 
enough  to  purchafe  an  handfome  annuity  for  life. 
I  have  told  you  twenty  times,  Cleanthcs,  that  all 
your  ways  very  much  difpleafe  me:  you  give  fu- 
rioufly  into  the  marquis;  and  you  muft  certainly 
rob  me,  to  go  dreft  as  you  do. 

Cleanthes.  How,  rob  you  ? 

Harpagon.  How  fhould  I  know?  Where  can 
tou  get  wherewithal  to  fupport  the  .grandeur  you 
ive  in  ? 

Cleanthes.  I,  father?  ’tis  by  play:  and  as  I  am 
/ery  lucky,  I  lay  out  all  the  money  I  win  upon  my 
jack. 

Harpagon.  ’Tis  very  ill  done.  If  you  have 
(uck  at  play,  you  Ihould  make  good  ufe  of  it,  and 
>ut  out  the  money  you  win  to  honeft  intereft,  that 
mu  might  find  it  another  time.  1  Ihould  be  glad 
,o  know,  without  mentioning  the  reft,  to  what  end 
erve  all  thefe  ribbons,  with  which  you  are  fofine- 
y  larded  from  head  to  foot;  and  whether  half  a 
lozen  hooks  and  eyes  would  not  he  enough  to  fa- 
ten  your  breeches  knees  ?  What  occafion  is  there 
o  lay  out  money  for  perukes,  when  one  may  wear 
lair  of  one’s  own  growth,  that  cofts  nothing?  I’ll 
told  a  wager  that  what  iri  perukes,  and  what  in 
ibbons,  there  go  at  leaft  twenty  guineas:  and 
wenty  guineas  bring  in,  at  leaft,  one  pound  thir¬ 
teen  fhillings  and  eleven  pence  farthingper  annum, 
it  only  eight  per  cent,  intereft. 

Cleanthes.  Very  true. 

Harpagon.  No  more  of  this,  let’s  talk  of  other 
bufinefs.  [Afide,  obferving  Cleanthes  and  Eliza' 
making  figos  to  one  another,]  Mercy  on  me!  I 
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believe  they  are  making  figns  to  one  another,  to 
pick  my  pocket.  [Aloud.]  What  mean  thofe 
peftures  ? 

O  •  •  -I 

Eliza.  We  are  bargaining,  my  brother  andI,who 
fhall  fpeak  firft;  and  we  have  each  of  us  fomething 
to  fay  to  you. 

Harpagon.  And  I  alfo  have  fomething  to  fay  to 
each  of  you. 

Cleanthes.  ’Tis  about  marriage,  father,  that  we 
have  a  defire  to  talk  with  you. 

Harpagon.  ’Tis  about  marriage  that  I  want  t© 
difcourfe  with  you. 

Eliza.  Ah!  father. 

Harpagon.  Why  that  ah  ?  is  it  the  word,  daugh¬ 
ter,  or  the  thing  that  frights  you  ? 

Cleanthes.  Matrimony  may  be  frightful  in  both 
refpedls,  in  the  manner  you  may  defign  it;  and  we 
are  afraid  our  fentiments  may  not  happen  to  be  a- 
greeable  to  your  choice. 

Harpagon.  A  little  patience.  Don’t  fright  your- 
felves :  I  know  what  is  proper  for  you  both  ;  and 
you  fltall  have  no  reafon  either  of  you,  to  com¬ 
plain  of  any  thing  I  intend  to  do.  [To  Cleanthes.] 
And  to-  begin  at  the  right  end:  have  you  feen, 
pray  tell  me,  a  young  perfcn  who  is  called  Maria¬ 
na,  and  who  lodges  not  far  from  this  place  ? 

Cleanthes.  Yes,  father. 

Harpagon.  And  you,  child? 

Eliza.  I’ve  heard  her  fpoken  of. 

Harpagon.  How  do  you  like  this  girl,  fon  ? 

Cleanthes.  She  is  a  charming  young  creature. 

Harpagon.  Her  looks? 

Cleanthes.  Ingenuous  and  fprightly. 

Harpagon.  Her  air  and  manner? 

Cleanthes.  Admirable,  undoubtedly. 
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Harpagon.  Don’t  you  think  that  fuch  a  girl  as 
!this  fufficiently  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of? 

Cleanthes.  Yes,  father. 

1  Harpagon.  That  this  would  be  a  defirable 
,  match  ? 

Cleanthes.  Moft  defirable. 

Harpagon.  That  fhe  has  all  the  appearance  of 
making  an  excellent  houfewife? 

Cleanthes.  Without  difpute. 

Harpagon.  And  that  a  hufband  might  live  com¬ 
fortably  with  her? 

Cleanthes.  Certainly. 

Harpagon.  There  is  a  trifling  difficulty  in  it:  I 
am  afraid  ffie  has  not  fo  much  money,  as  one  might 
reafonably  pretend  to. 

Cleanthes.  Oh!  Sir,  money  is  no  great  matter, 
when  the  queftion  is  about  marrying  a  virtuous 
perfon. 

Harpagon.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me.  But  there 
is  this  to  be  faid  for  it,  that  if  -one  does  not  find 
the  riches  anfwer  one’s  wiffi,  one  may  endeavour 
to  make  it  up  in  fomething  elfe. 

Cleanthes.  That  is  to  be  fuppofed. 

Harpagon.  In  ffiort.  I’m  very  glad  to  find  you 
agree  with  my  fentiments :  for  her  honeft  deport¬ 
ment,  and  fweetnefs  of  temper  have  gain’d  my 
heart;  and  I’m  refolv’d  to  marry  her,  provided  I 
find  ffie  has  fomething  of  a  portion. 

Cleanthes.  O  heavens! 

Harpagon.  What  now? 

Cleanthes.  You  are  refolv’d  ycu  fay — 

Harpagon.  To  marry  Mariana. 

Cleanthes.  Who,  you?  you? 

Harpagon.  Yes,  I,  I,  I.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Vol.  I. 
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Cleanthes.  A  dizzinefs  has  fuddenly  feized  me, 
and  I’ll  withdraw  a  little. 

Harpagon.  ’Twill  be  foon  over.  Go  quickly 
into  the  kitchen,  and  drink  a  large  glafs  of  clear 
water. 


SCENE  VI 


HARPAGON,  ELIZA 


HARPAGON 


*”  ^HESE  are  your  flimfy  beaux,  who  have  no 


more  heart  than  chickens.  This,  daughter, 


is  what  I  have  refolved  with  regard  to  myfelf.  As 
to  your  brother,  I  have  pitch’d  upon  a  certain  wi¬ 
dow  for  him,  who  was  fpoke  of  to  me  this  morn¬ 
ing;  and  for  thee,  I’ll  give  thee  to  Signior  An- 


felm 


Eliza.  To  Signior  Anfelm  ? 

Harpagon.  Yes.  A  flay’d,  prudent,  and  wife 
man,  who  is  not  above  fifty  years  old,  and  is  report¬ 
ed  to  be  very  rich. 

Eliza  curt’fying.]  I  have  no  inclination  to  mar¬ 
ry,  father,  if  you  pleafe. 

Harpagon  curt’fying  again. 3  And  I’ve  an  incli¬ 
nation,  that  my  little  girl,  my  precious,  fnould  mar¬ 
ry,  if  it  pleafes. 

Eliza  curt’fying  again.]  I  beg  your  pardon,  fa¬ 
ther. 

Harpagon  curt’fying  again.]  I  beg  your  pardon, 

■daughter. 

Eliza.  I  am  Signior  Anfelm’s  moft  humble  fer- 
vant.  [Curt’fying  again.]  But,  with  your  leave,  I 
will  not  marry  him. 

Harpagon.  I  am  your  moft  humble  Have.  [Curt’- 
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Tying  again.]  But  with  your  leave,  you  {hall  mar¬ 
ry  Him  this  very  night. 

Eliza.  This  very  night  ? 

Harpagon.  This  very  night. 

Eliza  curt’fying  again.]  This  can’t  be,  father. 
Elarpagon  curt’fying  again.]  This  muft  be, 
daughter. 

Eliza.  No. 

Elarpagon.  Yes. 

Eliza.  No,  I  tell  you. 

Harpagon.  Yes,  I  tell  you, 

'  Eliza.  ’Tis  a  thing  you  fhall  never  force  me  to 
,  do. 

;  Harpagon.  ’Tis  a  thing  I  will  force  you  to  do. 

Eliza.  I’ll  fooner  kill  myfelf  than  marry  fuch  a 
■  hufband.  . 

•  Harpagon. You  {hall  not  kill  yourfelf,andyou  fhall 
marry  him.  But  fee  what  affurance  is  here!  Did 
ever  any  body  fee  a  daughter  fpeak  after  this  man- 
:  ner  to  a  father  ? 

Eliza.  But  did  ever  any  body  fee  a  father  mar¬ 
ry  his  daughter  in  this  manner? 

Harpagon.  ’Tis  a  match  to  which  there  can  be 
no  obje&ion;  and  1  hold  a  wager  every  body  will 
-approve  my  choice.  ~ 

Eliza.  And  I’ll  lay  that  it  can’t  be  approv’d  by 
any  reafonable  perfon. 

Harpagon.  Here  cornesValere :  have  you  a  mind 
that  we  fhall  make  him  a  judge  between  us  in  this 
affair? 

Eliza.  With  all  my  heart. 

Harpagon.  But  will  you  be  determin’d  by  his 
judgment. 

Eliza.  Yes.  I’ll  hand  by  whatever  he  fays. 
Harpagon.  ’Tis  dene. 
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VALERE,  HARPAGON,  ELIZA, 


HARP  AGON 


OME ‘hither,  Valere,  we  have  pitch’d  upon 


you  to  judge  who  is  in  the  right,  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  cr  I. 

Valere.  ’Tis  you,  Sir,  beyond  all  difpute. 

Harpagon.  Do  you  know  what  we  are  talking 
.about  ? 

Valere.  No.  But  you  can’t  be  in  the  wrong., 
you  are  all  reafon. 

Harpagon.  I  have  a  mind,  this  evening,  to  give 
her  a  man  for  a  hufband  who  is  equally  rich  and 
wife;  and  the  baggage  tells  me  to  my  face,  that 
fhe  fcorns  to  take  him.  What  do  you  fay  to  that? 

Valere.  What  do  I  fay  to  it  ? 

Harpagon.  Yes. 


Harpagon.  What? 

Valere.  I  fay,  that  in  the  main,  I  am  of  your  o- 
pinion,  and  you  can’t  pofliply  fail  of  being  in  the 
right.  But  at  the  fame  time  fhe  is  not  wholly  in 
the  wrong;  and- — 

Harpagon.  Hew  fo  ?  Signior  Anfelm  is  a  con- 
fiderable  match;  he’s  a  perfon  of  quality,  fweet- 
temper’d,  fray’d,  difereet,  and  very  rich,  and  who 
has  no  child  left  by  his  former  marriage.  Could 
fhe  be  better  fitted  ? 

Valere.  That’s  true.  But  then  fire  might  tell; 
yen,  that  this  is  rather  hurrying  matters  too  much;i 
ar.d  that  fo  me  time,  at  leaf!:,  fhould  have  been  gi-l 
ven  to  try  whether  her  inclination  might  reconcile j 
irfelf  with— 
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Harpagon.  ’Tis  an  opportunity  -which  we  mufc 
catch  quickly  by  the  forelock.  1  find  an  advantage 
here,  which  I  fhouid  not  find  eifewhere;  and  he 
engages  himfelf  to  take  her  without  a  portion, 

Valere.  Without  a  portion  ? 

Harpagon.  Yes. 

Valere.  Gh  !  I  fay  not  a  word  more.  You  fee 
here  is  a  reafon  abfolutely  convincing;  you  muff 
yield  to  this. 

Harpagon.  This  is  a-  great  faring  to  me. 

Valere.  Mofl  certainly,  this  admits  of  no  con* 
tradition;  ’Tis  true,  your  daughter  may  repre- 
fent  to  you,  that  marriage  is  a  more  important  af¬ 
fair  than  people  are  apt  to  conceive;  that  ’tis  a 
commencing  happy  or  unhappy  for  life;  and  that 
an  engagement  which  is  to  laft  till  death,  fhculd 
never  be  made  without  great  precaution. 

Harpagon.  Without  a  portion. 

Valere.  You  fay  right.  That’s  what  decides 
all,  that’s  taken  for  granted.  There  are  people 
might  tell  you,  that,  on  fuch  occaficns,  the  inclina* 
tion  of  a  daughter  is,  without  doubt,  a  thing  which 
ought  to  be  regarded;  and  that  this  great  difpari- 
ty  of  age,  of  humour,  and  of  fentiments,  makes  a 
marriage  fubjeft  to  moft  vexatious  accidents. 

Harpagon.  Without  a  portion. 

Valere.  Oh!  there’s  no  reply  to  that.  We  very 
well  know  it.  Who  the  deuce  can  hand  againfl 
it?  Not  but  that  there  are  many  fathers  who  would 
like  much  better  to  hufband  well  the  fatisfaflion  of 
their  children,  than  the  money  they  might  give 
with  them;  who  would  never  facrifice  them  to  in- 
tereft,  and  would  ftudy  above  all  things,  to  mix  in 
a  match  that  fvyeet  conformity,  which  continually 
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maintains  the  honour,  tranquillity,  and  joy  of  it  % 
and  that---- 

Harpagon*  Without  a  portion,. 

Valere.  ’Tis  true.  That  flops  every  mouth  ; 
(C  Without  a  portion fhew  me  a  way  to  with  Hand 
fuch  an  argument  as  that  ? 

Harpagon  afide,  looking  towards  the  garden.] 
Blefs  me,  I  think  I  hear  a  dog  barking;  is  it  not 
fomebody  who  has  a  defign  upon  my  money?  [To 
Valere.]  Do  net  ftir,  HI  return  immediately. 


SCENE  VIII. 


ELIZA,  VALERE 


ELIZA 


RE  you  in  jeft,  Valere,  to  talk  to  him  as 


you  do? 


Valere.  'Tis  that  I  may  not  exafperate  him,  and 
may  compafs  my  end  the  better.  Dire&ly  to  fall 
foul  on  his  fentiments  is  the  way  to  fpoil  all.  There 
are  fome  people  muft  be  taken  only  the  round-a¬ 
bout  way;  tempers  averfe  to  all  refiftance;  who 
always  bear  obflinately  againft  the  right  road  of 
reafon,  whom  you  can  never  bring  where  you 
would  have  them,  but  by  winding  them  about. 
Seem  to  confent  to  what  he  has  a  mind  to,  you’ll 
gain  your  point  the  better;  and---- 
Eliza.  But  this  marriage,  Valere? 

Valere.  We’ll  contrive  fome  means  to  break  it 


off. 


Eliza.  But  what  invention  to  find,  if  it  muft  be 
concluded  this  evening  ? 

Valere.  You  muft  defire  it  may  be  delay’d,  atid 
feign  fome  diforder. 
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Eliza.  But  they’ll  difcover  the  counterfeit,  if 
they  call  in  the  phyficians. 

Valere.  Youjeftfure?  Do  they  know  any  thing 
of  the  matter?  Pooh!  pooh!  You  may  have  what 
diftemper  you  pleafe  for  all  them ;  they’ll  find  you 
reafons  to  account  for  the  caufe  of  it. 

SCENE  IX. 

HARPAGON,  ELIZA,  VALERE. 

Harp  agon  afide,  at  the  further  part  of  the  ftage. 

THANK  heaven  ’tis  nothing. 

Valere  not  feeing  Harpagon.]  In  fhort,  our 
Jaft  refort  is,  that  flight  will  fcreen  us  from  every 
thing ;  and  if  your  love,  fair  Eliza,  is  capable  of 
firmnefs - [Obferving  Harpagon.]  Yes,  it  is  fit¬ 

ting  that  a  daughter  fhould  be  obedient  to  a  fa¬ 
ther-,  fhe  ought  by  no  means  to  mind  the  make  of 
a  hufband ;  and  when  the  fubftantial  argument  of 
“  without  a  portion”  offers  itfelf,  fhe  ought  to  be 
xeady  to  take  any  thing  one  will  give  her. 
Harpagon.  Good.  That  was  admirably  faid. 
Valere.  Sir,  I  aik  pardon,  if  I  am  a  little  w-arm, 
and  take  the  liberty  to  talk  to  her  in  the  manner  I 
do. 

Harpagon.  How!  I  am  charmed  with  it,  and 
it  is  my  pleafure  that  you  take  her  wholly  under 
your  power.  [To  Eliza.]  Nay,  it  fignifies  nothing 
to  run  away.  I  give  him  the  fame  authority  over 
you  that  heaven  has  given  me,  and  will  have  you 

comply  with  every  thing  he  chufes - 

Valere  to  Eliza.]  After  this,  refill  my  remon- 
ftrances., 
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SCENE  X. 

HARPAGON,  V  A  L  E  R  E» 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

I’  L  L  follow  her,  Sir,  and  give  her  more  of  the 
fame  lectures. 

Hirpagon.  Dofo.  You’ll  oblige  me.  Verily--- 
Valere;  It  is  good  to  keep  a  ftrict  hand  over  her. 

Harpagon.  That  is  true.  We  mull - - 

Valere.  Don’t  trouble  yourfelf  in  the  leaft,i  I 
think  I  fhall  bring  it  to  bear. 

Harpagon.  Do,  do.  I  am  going  to  take  a  fhort 
turn  in  the  city,  and  fhall  be  back  again  prefently.  ' 
Valere  going  towards  that  fide  of  the  ftage  where 
Eliza  went  off,  and  fpeaking  as  to  her.] 

Yes:  money  is  the  mod  valuable  thing  in  this 
world;  and  you  ought  to  thank  heaven  for  the 
worthy  man  of  a  father  it  has  beftowed  on  you. 
He  knows  what  it  is  to  live.  When  a  perfon  of¬ 
fers  to  take  off  a  daughter  without  a  portion,  one 
ought  to  look  no  further.  Every  thing  is  includ¬ 
ed  in  that.  And,  “  without  a  portion,”  fupplies 
the  place  of  beauty,  youth,  pedigree,  honour,  wif- 
dom,  and  probity. 

Harpagon  alone.]  Ah!  brave  boy!  This  is 
fpeaking  like  an  orator;  happy  the  man  who  has 
fuch  a  fervent  as  this! 
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ACT  II.  SCENE  L 

CLEAN  THE  S,  LA  FLECHE. 


CLEANTHES. 

HEY!  Mr.  Rafcal  as  you  are!  Where  have 
you  been  thrufting  in  your  impertinent  nofeP 

Did  not  I  command  you  to - 

La  Fleche.  Yes,  Sir,  and  I  came  here  to  attend 
you-,  but  your  father,  a  moft  ungracious  mortal, 
drove  me  out  in  fpite  of  my  teeth,  and  I  ran  the 
rifque  of  being  cudgelled. 

Cleanthes.  How  goes  our  affair?  Things  are 
more  urgent  than  ever;  and  fmce  I  left  you,  I  have 
difcovered  that  I  have  got  a  rival,  and  who  fhould 
it  be  but  my  father. 

La  Fleche.  Your  father  in  love? 

Cleanthes.  Yes;  and  I  had  all  the  difficulty  in 
the  world  to  conceal  from  him  the  diforder  which 
this  news  threw  me  into. 

La  Fleche.  He  dabble  in  love-affairs !  What  the 
deuce  does  he  think  of!  has  he  a  mind  to  put  a  joke 


upon  the  world?  and  was  love  defigned  for  fuch 
people  as  him  ? 

Cleanthes.  It  muff  needs  happen  for  my  fins, 
that  this  paffion  fhould  have  got  into  his  head. 

La  Fleche.  But  for  what  reafon  clo  you  make  a 
myftery  to  him  of  your  being  in  love  ? 

Cleanthes.  To  give  him  lefs  fufpicion,  and  re¬ 
serve  myfelf,  in  cafe  of  need,  the  eafieft  means  of 

breaking  off  the  match . What  anfwer  have  they. 

made  you. 
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La  Fleche.  Why,  Sir,  thofe  that  borrow  are  m 
a  fcurvy  way;  one  mud  bear  with  ftrange  things 
when  one’s  under  neceffity,  as  you  are,  of  palling 
through  the  hands  of  a  money-fcrivener, 

Cleanthes.  Won’t  the  job  be  done  at  all  then? 

La  Fleche.  Pardon  me.  Our  Mr.  Simon  the 
broker,  who  is  recommended  to  us  as  an  adhive,. 
ftirring  fellow,  tells  me  he  has  left  no  Hone  un¬ 
turned  to  ferve  you,  and  protefls  that  your  looks 
alone  have  gained  his  heart. 

Cleanthes.  Am  I  to  have  the  fifteen  thoufand 
livres  then,  that  Iaflc? 

La. Fleche.  Yes;  but  upon  fome  trifling  condi¬ 
tions,  which  it  is  neceflary  you  Ihould  accept,  if 
you  defign  matters  Ihould  do. 

Cleanthes.  Did  he  bring  you  to  the  fpeech  of 
him  who  was  to  lend  the  money? 

La  Fleche.  No  truly,  this  bufinefs  is  not  tranf- 
a£led  after  that  fafhion.  He  takes  even  more  pains 
to  be  hid  than  you  do,  and  here  are  myfteries  much 
greater  than  you  imagine.  He  would  by  no  means 
tell  rne  bis  name:  and  he  is  to  be  brought  to  an 
interview  with  you  to-day  at  a  ftrange  houfe,  to  be 
informed  from  your  own  mouth,  of  your  fubftance 
and  your  family;  and  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt, 
but  the  name  only  of  your  father  will  make  things 
very  eafy. 

Cleanthes.  And  chiefly  my  mother’s  being  dead,, 
whofe  jointure  nobody  can  hinder  me  cf. 

La  Fleche.  Here  are  fome  articles  which  he  him- 
felf  dictated  to  our  broker,  to  he  Ihewn  you  before 
any  thing  can  be  done. 

“  On  fuppofition  that  the  lender  fees  all  his  fe* 

“  curities  good,  and  the  borrower  be  of  age,  of  a 
u  family  tvhofe  eftate  is  great,  folid,  and  fecure. 
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{C  clear  and  free  from  all  incumbrances,  a  good, 
«  pundual  bond  fnall  be  executed  before  a  notary, 
“  the  honeftelt  man  can  poifibly  be  had,  and  who, 
“  for  that  purpofe,  muft  be  chofeby  the  lender,  to 
“  whom  it  is  of  the  greateft  importance  that  the  in- 
<{  ftrument  be  rightly  drawn  up. 

Cleanthes.  There  is  nothing  to  be  faid  againll 
this. 

La  Fleche-  c<  The  lender,  not  to  load  his  con- 
“  fcience  with  the  leaft  fcruple,  does  not  pretend 
“  to  place  out  his  money  at  more  than  eighteen 
<c  per  cent. 

Cleanthes..  At  eighteen  per  cent.!  That’s  an  ho- 
neft  fellow!  We  have  no  room  to  complain  of 
this. 

La  Fleche.  That  is  true. 

“  But  as  the  lender  aforefaid  has  not  by  him  the 
«  fum  under  debate,  and  that  to  do  the  borrower  a 
«  favour,  he  himfelf  is  obliged  to  borrow  of  ano- 
“  ther,  on  the  foot  of  five  per  cent,  it  will  be  but 
«  reafonable  that  the  faid  firft  borrower  pay  that 
“  intereft,  without  prejudice  to  the  other,  as  con= 
“  fidering  it  is  only  to  oblige  him  that  the  faid 
l<  lender  engages  himfelf  to  borrow  this. 

Cleanthes.  The  devil!  What  a  Jew!  What  a 
Turk  is  here!  It  is  above  twenty  per  cent. 

La  Fleche.  Very  true;  that  is  what  I  faid;  you 
had  heft  confider  on  it. 

Cleanthes.  What  wouldft  thou  have  me  confi¬ 
der?  I  want  money,  and  I  muft  agree  to  it  all. 

La  Fleche.  So  I  told  him. 

Cleanthes.  Is  there  any  thing  more? 

La  Fleche.  One  fmall  article  only. 

“  Of  the  fifteen  thoufand  livres  required,  the 
w  lender  will  not  be  able  to  pay  in  cafh  more  than 
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twelve  thoufand;  and  as  to  the  three  thoufand 
u  crowns  remaining,  thebori'ower  mud  take  them. 

out  in  houfhold-fcuff,  furniture,  and  trinkets  ^ 
“  of  which  follows  the  inventory,  and  which  the 
“  fai<i  lender  has  honeftly  put  at  the  mod  moderate 
“  price  hepolubly  could. 

Cleanthes.  What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

La  Fleche.  Hear  the  inventory. 

Imprimis,  44  One  ftanding-bed,  with  point  lace, 
6C  handfomely  low’d  upon  an  olive  colour’d  cloth ; 
“  with  fix  chairs,  and  a  counterpain  of  the  fame, 
“  ail  in  good  condition,  and  lined  with  red  and 
“  blue  taffety. 

Item,  “  One  tent-bed  of  a  good  dry  rofe-cclour- 
“  ed  ferge,  with  the  fringes  of  filk. 

Cleantnes.  Wdrat  would  he  have  me  do  with 
this  ? 

La  Fleche.  Hold. 

Item,  iC  One  fuit  of  tapeftry  hangings,  being  the 
“  amours  of  Gombaut  and  Macaea. 

Item,  “One  large  walnut-tree  table,  with  twelve 
C£  columns,  or  turn’d  pillars,  drawing  out  at  each 
s£  end,  and  fitted  up  with  its  half  dozen  joint  ftools 

44  under  it. 

Cleanthes.  ’Sdeath,  what  have  I  to  do - 

La  Fleche.  Have  patience. 

Item,  44  Three  large  mufquets  inlaid  with  mo-, 
■'her  of  pearl,  the  refts  fuited  to  them. 

Item,  “  One  brick  furnace,  with  two  retorts, 
“  and  three  recevoirs,  very  ufeful  for  thofe  who  are 

45  curious  in  diftillations. 

Cleanthes.  I  lhall  go  mad. 

La  Fleche.  Softly. 

Item,  44  OneBolognia  lute,  with  its  complement 
“  of  firings,  or  but  few  wanting. 
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Item,  “  One  fox  and  goofe  table,  one  chefs  board, 
“  with  the  play  of  the  Goofe,  reftored  from  the 
“  Greeks,  very  proper  to  pafs  away  the  time,  when 
“  one  has  nothing  to  do. 

Item,  “  One  lizard  fkin,  three  feet  and  a  half, 
“  fluffed  with  hay;  a  pretty  curiofity  to  hang  up 
“  at  the  cieling  of  a  chamber. 

“  The  total  above-mentioned  being  honeftly 
“  worth  four  thoufand  five  hundred  livres,  is  re- 
“  duced  to  the  value  of  a  thoufand  crowns  by  the 
“  moderation  of  the  lender.” 

Cleanthes.  The  deuce  take  the  villain  and  his 
moderation  both  !  Was  there  ever  fuch  extortion 
heard  of!  And  he  is  not  fatisffed  with  the  cruel 
intereft  he  demands,  but  he  mull  ftill  force  me  to 
take  the  beggarly  old  lumber  he  has  heaped  to¬ 
gether,  at  the  rate  of  three  thoufand  livres?  I  {han’t 
make  two  hundred  crowns  of  the  whole;  and  yet 
for  all  this,  I  mult  even  refolve  to  agree  to  hrs 
terms ;  for  he  is  in  a  condition  to  make  me  accept 
any  thing;  the  villain  has  me  at  his  mercy. 

La  Fleche.  Sir,  without  offence,  you  are  exa£f- 
ly  in  the  high  road  which  Panurge  took  to  be  ruin¬ 
ed;  getting  money  advanced,  buying  dear,  felling 
cheap,  and  eating  your  corn  in  the  blade. 

Cleanthes.  What  wouldft  thou  have  me  to  do? 
See  what  young  fellows  are  reduced  to  by  the  mi- 
ferable  avarice  of  fathers!  Can  one  be  aftonifhed, 
after  this,  that  their  children  wifh  them  dead  ? 

La  Fleche.  I  mull  confefs  that  yours  would  in- 
cenfe  the  moll  peaceable  man  in  the  world  againft 
his  villainy:  I  have  not,  heaven  be  praifed,  incli¬ 
nations  ftronglybent  towards  hanging;  andamongft 
my. comrades,  whom  I  fee  dabbling  pretty  much 
in  the  fmall-craft  way,  I  have  dexterity  to  draw  my 
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neck  out  of  the  halter,  and  difentangle  myfelffrom 
all  gallantries  which  tafte  ever  fo  little  of  the  gal¬ 
lows;  but,  to  fay  the  truth,  he  would  even  tempt 
me  by  his  proceedings  to  rob  him;  and  I  fhould 
think,  in  robbing  him,  I  did  a  meritorious  adtion. 

Cleanthes.  Give  me  that  inventory  that  I  may 
look  it  over  again. 

SCENE  II. 


HARPAGOH,  MR.  SIMON,  GLEANTHE  5, 

k  la  flecbe  at  the  farther  part  of  the  ftage. 


MR.  SIMON- 


YES,  Sir,  it  is  a  young  man  in  want  of  money: 

his  affairs-  force  him  to  take  it  up,  and  he’ll 
flick  at  nothing  you  prefcrihe  him. 

Harpagon.  But  do  you  believe,  Mr.  Simon,  there 
is  no  hazard  run  in  this  cafe  ?.  And  do  you  know 
his  name,  eftate  and  family? 

Mr.  Simon.  No,  I  can’t  well  let  you  thoroughly 
into  that;  and  it  was  only  by  chance  I  was  direfted 
to  him;  but  you  will  be  made  acquainted  with  e- 
very  thing  by  himfelf;  and  his  man  affured  me 
that  you  would  be  fatisfied  when  you  came  to  know 
him.  All  I  can  tell  you,  is,  that  his  family  is  rich, 
that  he  has  no  mother,  and  that  he  will  give  bond, 
if  you  infill  upon  it,  that  hrs  father  {hall  die  before 
the  end  of  eight  months. 

Harpagon.  That  is  fomething,  indeed.  Charity, 
Mr.  Simon,  obliges  us  to  gratify  people  when  it  is 
in  our  power. 

Mr.  Simon.  That’s  to  be  fuppofed. 

LaFleche  low  to  Cleanthes^  perceiving  Mr.  Si- 
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mon.j  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Mr.  Simon 
in  difcourfe  with  your  father? 

Cleanthes  low  to.  La  Fleche.]  Can  they  have 
informed  him  who  I  am?  and  doll  thou  betray 
me? 

Mr.  Simon  to  La  Fleche.]  Hah!  you  are  in 
mighty  hafte !  Who  told  yott  this  was  the  houfe  ? 
[To  Harpagon.]  It  was  none  of  me,  Sir,  howe¬ 
ver,  who  difcovered  to  them  your  name  and  your 
lodging;,  but  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  great 
harm  in  it;  they  are  difcreet  people,  and  here  you 
may  explain  to  one  another. 

Harpagon.  How! 

Mr.  Simon  pointing  to  Cleanthes.]  This  is  the 
gentleman,  who  would  borrow  the  fifteen  thoufand 
li-vres  of  you,  that  I  was  fpeaking  of. 

Harpagon..  How;  firrah,  is  it  you  that  aband- 
don  yourfelf  to  thefe  culpable  extremities  ? 

Cleanthes.  How,  father,  is  it  you  that  defcend 
to  thefe  bafe  actions  ? 

[Mr.  Simon  makes  off,  and  La  Fleche  goes  to  hide 

himfelf. 

SCENE  IIL 

H  A  R  P  A  G  O  1?,  CLEANTHES. 


H  A  R  P  A  CtO  N. 


WHAT,  is  it  you  who  would  ruin  yourfelf 
by  fuch  rafcally  borrowings  ? 

Cleanthes.  Is  it  you  who  feek  to  enrich  yourfelf 
fey  fuch  villainous  ufury. 

Harpagon.  Dar’ft  thou,  after  this,  appear  before 
me? 
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Cleanthes.  Dare  you,  after  this,  {hew  yourfelf 
to  the  world  ?  -> 

Harpagon.  Are  you  not  afhamed,  pray,  to  de- 
fcend  to  thefe  debaucheries?  to  run  headlong  inta 
horrible  expences,  and  fcandaloufly  fquander  that 
fubftance,  which  your  anceftors  have  amafled  for; 
you  with  the  fweat  of  their  brows? 

Cleanthes.  Don’t  you  blufh  to  difgrace  your 
rank  by  the  trade  you  drive?  to  facrifice  honour 
and  reputation  to  the  infatiable  defire  of  amaffing 
great  riches,  and  to  outdo,  in  point  of  intereft,  the 
moft  infamous  fubtilities  that  ever  were  invented 
by  the  moft  notorious  ufurers  ?. 

Harpagon.  Begone  out  of  my  fight,  rafcal,  be¬ 
gone  out  of  my  fight. 

Cleanthes.  Who  think  you  is  the  greater  cri¬ 
minal,  he  who  hires  the  jnoney.he  really  wants,  or' 
he,  forfooth,  who  pilfers  the  money  he  has  no  mam 
ner  of  ufe  for? 

Harpagon.  Hence,  I  fay,  and  don’t  torment  my 

ears - [Exit  Cleanthes.]  I'm  not  in  the  leaftfom 

ry  for  this  adventure,  it  will  be  a  warning  to  me, 
to  keep  a  ftrifter  eye  than  ever  upon  all  his  ac¬ 
tions. 


S'  C  E  N  E  IV, 


F  R  0  S  I  N  A,  HARPAGON. 


F  R  0  S  1  N  A 


Harpagon.  Stay  a  little.  I’ll  come  hack  and  talk 
with  you  prefcritly — [Afide.]  It  is  proper  I  fhould 
make  a  Ihort  trip  to  my  money. 
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LA  FLECHE,  HARPAGON. 


La  Fleche,  not  obferving  Frofina. 

THE  adventure  is  droll  to  the  laft  degree.  He 
mult  certainly  have  an  immenfe  magazine 
of  goods,  in  one  place  or  other;  for  there  is  not 
one  thing  in  the  inventory  ever  came  to  our  know¬ 
ledge. 


Frofma.  [Seeing  him. 3  Ha!  is  it  you,  my  poor 
La  Fleche !  how  happens  this  meeting  ? 

La  Fleche.  Hah!  hah!  is  it  you,  Frofma!  what 
have  you  to  do  here  ? 

Frofma.  What  I  do  every  where  elfe;  to  play 
the  Go-between  in  affairs,  make  myfelf  ferviceable 
to  people,  and  make  the  heft  advantage  I  poffibly 
can  of  the  fmall  talents  I  am  poffeffed  of.  You 
know  that  in  this  world  we  muff  live  by  addrefs, 
and  that  to  fuch  as  I  am,  heaven  has  given  no  o- 
ther  income  but  intrigue. 

La  Fleche.  Have  you  any  bufinefs  with  the  ma¬ 
iler  of  this  houfe  ? 

Frofina.  Yes,  I’m  tranfacling  a  fmall  affair  for 
him,  for  which  I  expedl  a  reward. 

La  Fleche.  From  him?  Ay,  faith,  you’ll  be  ve¬ 
ry  fubtle  if  you  extradl  any  thing  from  thence  ; 
and  I  mull  tell  you  that  money  is  very  fcarce  in 
this  houfe. 

Frofina.  There  are  certain  fervices  which  are 
wonderfully  engaging. 

La  Fleche.  I’m  your  mod  obedient;  and  you 
don’t  as  yet  know  Signior  Harpagon.  Signior  Har¬ 
pagon  is  a  human  creature,  of  all  human  creature* 
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the  leaft  humane;  a  mortal  of  all  mortals  the  hard- 
eft,  and  moft  clofe-fifted.  There  is  no  fervice  can 
pufh  his  gratitude  to  the  extremity  of  unclenching 
his  hands.  Of  praife,  efteem,  kindnefs  in  words, 
and  friendftiip  as  much  as  you  pleafe;  but  of  mo¬ 
ney,  not  a  farthing.  There  is  nothing  more  dry 
and  withered  than  his  favours  and  carefies,  and 
Give  is  a  word  for  which  he  has  fo  great  an  ab¬ 
horrence,  that  he  never  fays,  I  give  you  a  good- 
morrow,  but  I  lend  you  a  good-morrow. 

Frofina.  Fgad  I’ve  the  art  of  winning  men.  I’ve 
the  fecret  of  introducing  myfelf  into  their  affe£Ii- 
ons;  of  tickling  their  hearts,  to  find  on  which  fide 
they  are  the  moft  •fenfible. 

La  Fleche.  All  fluff  h  ere!  I  defy  you  to  melt 
the  man  we  are  fpeaking  of,  on  the  fide  of  money. 
He  is  a  Turk  on  that  head,  bet  of  a  difpofttion  fo 
Turkifh,  as  to  make  all  the  world  defpair;  ye  may 
Burft  him  before  ye  can  move  him;  in  fhort,  he 
loves  money  more  than  reputation,  honour,  and 
virtue,  and  the  fight  of  a  perfon  who  has  any  de¬ 
mand  upon  him,  throws  him  into  convulfions ; 
this  wounds  him  in  the  mortal  part,  pierces  him 
to  the  heart,  tears  out  his  very  entrails;  and  if--— 
hut  he  returns;  I  muft  retire.  [Exit  La  Fleche, 

SCENE  VI. 

JJARPAGON,  FR  O  SINA. 

i 

Harpagon  a/ide. 

E1  V  E  RY  thing  is  as  it  Ihould  be — [Aloud.} 
4  Well,  what  do  you  want,  Frofina  ? 

Frofina.  Blefsme!  what  a  conftitution  is  there!1 
why  you  are  the  verypi&ure  of  health. 
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■  Harpagon.  Who,  I  ? 

1  Frofina.  Never  did  I  fee  you  look  fo  frefh  and 
-jolly. 

t  Harpagon.  Indeed? 

Frofina.  Why  you  were  never  fo  young  in  your 
life  as  you  are  now:  I  fee  fellows  of  five  and  twen¬ 
ty,  who  are  older  than  you. 

Harpagon.  For  all  that, Frofina,  lam  fome  three- 
‘fcore  years  well  told. 

Frofina.  Well,  what’s  that?  threefcore!  here’s 
pother  indeed!  ’Tis  the  very  flower  of  one’s  age, 
•and  you  are  now  entering  upon  the  prime  feafon 
^of  man. 

Harpagon.  ’Tis  true;  but  twenty  years  lefs, 
though,  would  do  me  no  harm,  I  believe. 

Frofina.  You  joke  fure.  You’ve  no  need  o’t,_ 
tyour  temper’d  to  laft  a  hundred  years. 

\  Harpagon.  Do  you  think  fo? 

£'  Frofina.  Moft  certainly;  you  have  all  the  marks 
[of  it.  Stay  a  little.  Ha!  There  is  a  token  for  you 
'of  long  life,  juft  between  your  two  eyes. 

;  Harpagon.  Have  you  any  Ikill  in  thefe  matters? 

1  Frofina.  Certainly.  Shew  me  your  hand.  Mer¬ 
cy  o’  me!  what  a  line  of  life’s  there! 

Harpagon.  What  mean  ye? 

Frofina.  Don’t  you  fee  what  a  vaft  way  that  line 
goes. 

Harpagon.  Well;,  what  does  that  fignify  ? 
Frofina.  O’  my  confcience,  1  faid  a  hundred 
years,  but  you’ll  weather  above  fix  fcore. 
Harpagon.  Is  it  poffible  ? 

Frofina.  You  mull  be  knocked  on  the  head,  I 
tell  you ;  you’ll  live  to  bury  your  children,  and, 
your  children’s  children.. 
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Harpagon.  So  much  the  better.  Howgeesou: 
affair? 

Frofina.  Need  you  afk?  Does  any  body  fee  me 
meddle  with  a  thing  I  don’t  brine  to  bear?  I’ve 
above  all,  a  wondrous  talent  at  match-making, 
There  an’t  two  people  in  the  world  that  I  can’ 
find  ways  and  means  to  couple  in  a  trice;  and  ] 
Believe  if  I  once  took  it  into  me  head,  I  caulc 
marry  the  Great  Turk  with  the  republic  of  Ve¬ 
nice - -but  there  was  not,  to  be  fure,  fuch  greal 

difficulty  in  this  affair.  As  I’m  very  intimate  with 
them,  I’ve  had  deep  difeourfe  with  them  both  a- 
bout  you:  I  told  the  mother  the  defign  you  had 
upon  Mariana,  having  feen  her  pafs  along  the 
ftreet,  and  taking  the  air  at  her  window.. 

Harpagon.  Who  made  anfwer - 

Frofina.  She  joyfully  received  the  prepofal, 
when  I  affur’d  her,  that  you  were  very  defirous  her 
•daughter  fhould  affift  this  evening  at  the  marriage 
contraT,  which  is  to  be  fign’d  in  relation  to  yours; 
fhe  readily  confented  to  it,  and  for  this  purpofe 
lias  trufted  her  to  my  care. 

Harpagon.  The  thing  is,  Frofina,  that  I’m  o- 
bhged  to  give  Signior  Anfelm  a  fupper;  and  I 
fhould  be  glad  fhe’d  partake  of  the  treat. 

Frofina.  You’re  in  the  right  on’t.  After  din¬ 
ner  fhe’ll  pay  your  daughter  a  vifit,  from  whence 
fhe  intends  to  take  a  turn  to  the  fair,  and  fo  return 
to  fupper. 

Harpagon.  Very  well,  they  fhall  go  together,  in 
my  coach,  which  I’ll  lend  them. 

Frofina.  That  will  fuit  her  exactly. 

Harpagon.  But,  F'ofir.a,  haft  thou  talk’d  to  the 
mother  about  the  portion  Are  can  give  hec  daugh¬ 
ter?  have  you  told  her  (he  muft  give  fome  affift- 
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ance  herfelf,  that  fhe  mud  drive  a  little,  and  bleed 
upon  fitch  an  occanon  as  this  ?  For  I  tell  you  a- 
gain,  nobody  marries  a  girl  except  (he  brings  fome- 
'fhing  with  her. 

Harpagon.  How  fomething  ?  She’s  one  will  bring 
you  in  a  clear  thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 

Harpagon.  A  thoufand  pounds  per  annum? 

’  Frofina.  Yes.  Imprimis,  She  has  been  nurfed, 
and  brought  up  in  great  fcantinefs  of  feeding.  She’s 
'a  girl  has  been  ufed  to  live  upon  fallad,  milk, 
cheefe,  and  apples;  and  confequently  there  will  be 
no  need,  on  her  account,  of  a  table  well  ferved  up, 
“nor  your  exquifite  jellies,  nor  any  other  delicacies 
'that  another  woman  mull  have;  and  this  is  not 
fuch  a  trifling  matter,  but  it  will  amount  to  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  at  lead.  Jtem,  She 
has  no  curiofity  for  any  thing  beyond  decency  with 
great  plainnefs,  and  loves  none  of  your  magnifi¬ 
cent  dreffes,  nor  rich  jewels,  nor  magnificent  fur= 

;  niture,  which  fuch  perfons  as  fhe  run  into  with  fo 
•great  eagernefs.;  and  this  article  is. worth  more  than 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Item,  She  has  a 
horrible  averfion  to  play,  which  is  not  common 
^  with  the  ladies  now-a  days;  and  I  know  one  of 
them  in  our  neighbourhood  who  has  loft  two  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  this  year.  But  let’s  only  take  one 
fourth  of  that;  five  hundred  pounds,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  clothes  and  jewels,  that  make  eight 
hundred  pounds:  and  two  hundred  pounds  which 
we  reckon  for  eating,  is  not  there  your  thoufand 
pounds  a-yearhard  money? 

Harpagon.  Yes,  that’s  not  amifs  ;  but  this  com¬ 
putation  has  nothing  real  in  it. 

Frofina.  Excufe  me.  Is  it  nothing  real,  to  bring 
you  in  marriage  great  fofcriety;  the  paternal  eftate 
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of  a  great  love  for  fimplicity  of  drefs,  and  an  ao 
quir’d  eftate  of  great  hatred  of  play? 

Harpagon.  ’Tis  mere  jeft  to  pretend  to  make  me 
up  her  portion  out  of  all  the  expences  fhe  won’t 
put  me  to;  I  (han’t  go  to  give  an  acquittance  for 
what  I’ve  never  receiv’d;  I  muft  abfolutely  have 
the  feeling  of  fomething. 

Frofina.  Lack-a-day!  You  (hall  feel  enough.  I 
I  have  heard  them  talk  of  a  certain  country  where 
they  have  effedls,  of  which  you  will  be  mafter. 

Harpagon.  I  muft  fee  that.  But,  Frofina,  there 
is  one  thing  more  which  gives  me  uneafinefs.  The 
girl  is  young,  as  you  may  fee;  young  people  ge¬ 
nerally  Tove  none  but  thofe  like  themfelves,  and 
covet  only  fuch  company.  I’m  afraid  a  man  of 
my  age  will  not  hit  her  tafte;  and  that  this  may 
produce  fome  little  diforders  in  my  family,  that 
would  not  by  any  means  be  agreeable  to  me. 

Frofina.  How  little  do  you  know  her!  This  is 
another  particular  in  her  which  I  was  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with;  (he  has  a  terrible  averfion  to  all 
young  people,  and  loves  none  but  your  old  gentry. 

Harpagon.  Does  (lie  really  ? 

Frofina.  Yes,  (he  does.  I  wifh  you  had  heard 
her  but  talk  upon  this  head.  She  cannot  bear  the 
fight  of  a  young  fellow  at  all.  But  (he  is  never  more 
delighted,  (he  fays,  than  when  (lie  can  get  fight  of 
a  fine  old  man  with  a  venerable  beard ;  the  oldeft 
have,  with  her,  the  greateft  charms,  and  I  warn 
you  not  to  make  yourfelf  younger  than  you  are; 
(he  would  have  a  man  fixty  at  the  lead;  and’tis  not 
fourmonths  ago,  that,  beingupon  the  point  of  mar¬ 
riage,  (he  broke  off  the  match  on  account  of  her 
lpark’s  having  difcover’d  that  he  was  only  fifty-fix 
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r^ears  of  age,  and  ufed  not  fpectacles  to  fign  the 
contract. 

Harpagon.  Only  on  that  account  ? 

Frofina.  Yes.  She  fays  fifty-fix  years  will  net 
fatisfy  her;  and  that,  of  all  things,  fhe’s  for  a  nofe 
ithat  wears  fpedlacles. 

Harpagon.  Verily,  you  tell  me  femething  alto¬ 
gether  new. 

>  Frofina.  This  matter  is  carry’d  farther  than  one 
can  exprefs.  One  fees  feveral  pi&ures  and  prints 
)in  her  chamber.  But  what  would  you  imagine 
they  are?  Your  Adonis's?  your  Cephalus’s?  your 
■Paris’s?  and  your  Apollo’s?  No.  Your  hand- 
fome  portraits  of  Saturn,  of  king  Priam,  of  old 
INeftcr;  and  good  fire  Anchifes  upon  his  fon*s 
((houlders. 

k  Harpagon.  That’s  excellent!  This  is  what  I 
ihould  never  have  dream’d  of;  and  Fm  not  a  little 
pleas’d  to  find  fhe’s  of  this  humour.  In  troth,  had 
•1  been  a  woman,  I  fhould  never  have  lov’d  young 
IFellows. 

.  Frofina.  I  verily  believe  it.  Pretty  fort  of  trum¬ 
pery  indeed,  your  young  fellows,  to  be  in  love 
With  i  Thefe  pretty  boys  with  bibs,  thefe  fine  fparks 
that  are  to  be  admir’d  for  their  complexion  !  I 
fhould  be  very  glad  to  know  what  relifh  there  is 
in  one  of  them. 

-■  Harpagon.  For  my  part,  I  can’t  comprehend  it, 
and  I  can’t  imagine  how  it  is  that  there  are  women 
who  love  them  fo  much. 

Frofina.  They  muft  be  flark  fools.  To  think 
youth  amiable!  Have  people  common  fenfc  that  do 
it  ?  Are  they  men,  thefe  fame  young  beaux  ?  And 
ican  people  be  ty’d  to  fuch  animals  as  thefe?' 
Harpagon.  That’s  what  I  always  fay,  with  their 
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effeminate  voice,  and  their  three  little  bits  of  a  beard 
turn’d  up  like  a  cat’s  whiflrers,  their  toupee  wig!s# 
their  flowing  breeches,  and  their  br-eafts  open. 

Frofina.  They  are  finely  made,  truly,  when 
compar’d  with  a  perfon  like  yourfelf !  There’s  fome- 
thing  like  a  man!  There’s  what  t^ill  gratify  the 
eye !  This  is  the  make  and  drefs  to  infpire  love. 

Harpagon.  Do  you  think  me  tolerably  to  pafsf 

Frofina.  Do  I?  You  are  ravifhing,  and  your  pic¬ 
ture  ought  to  be  drawn.  Turn  a  little,  if  you 

pleafe;  it  is  impoflible  to  be  better— - let  me  fee 

you  walk.  Here’s  a  body,  tall,  free,  and  well  fhap- 
ed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  difcovers  not  the  lead; 
imperfection. 

Harpagon.  I  have  no  great  ones,  thank  heaven, 
I'm  only  fometimes  feized  with  a  violent  cough. 

Frofina.  That’s  nothing  at  all:  it  by  no  means 
fits  ill  upon  you,  and  you  cough  with  a  grace. 

Harpagon.  But  hark’ee,  has  not  Mariana  feen 
me  yet  ?  Has  fixe  not  minded  me  as  I  paffed  by  ? 

Frofina.  No,  no:  but  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
difcourfe  about  your  perfon :  and  I  was  not  want¬ 
ing  in  fetting  forth  your  merit,  and  the  advantage 
it  would  be  to  her  to  have  fuch  a  one  as  you. 

Harpagon.  You  did  mighty  well,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it. 

Frofina.  But,  Sir,  I  have  a  fimall  requeft  to  make 
to  you — I  have  a  law-fuit,  that  I’m  in  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  lofing  for  want  of  a  little  money,  [Harpa¬ 
gon  looks  grave.]  and  you  could  eafily  gain  this 
fu;t,  had  you  the  leaf!  kindnefs  for  me — You  can’t 
imagine  the  pleafure  {lie’ll  have  to  fee  you!  [He 
refumes  a  gay  air.]  How  you  will  pleafe  her! 
What  an  admirable  caft  will  that  antique  ruff  of 
■yours  have  upon  her  fancy!  But  of  all  things  fhe’ll 
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it.e  delighted  with  your  breeches  tag’d  to  your  doub¬ 
let  with  hooks  and  eyes.  That  makes  her  down¬ 
right  dote  on  you:  a  hook  and  eye-lover  will  be  a 
,moft  wonderful  regale  for  her. 

Harpagon.  Truth  you  put  me  in  raptures  by  this 
■  talk. 

Frofina.  Really,  Sir,  this  law-fuit  is  abfolutely 
of  the  laft  confequence  to  me.  [Harpagon  looks 
Terious  again.]  I’m  undone  if  I  lofe  it;  and  fome 
fmall  affiltance  would  retrieve  my  affairs. — I  would, 
you  had  but  feen  the  rapture  {he  was  in  to  hear 
me  fpeak  of  you.  [Harpagon  looks  gay  again.] 

I  Joy  fparkled  in  her  eyes  at  the  recital  of  your 
good  qualities ;  and  I  threw  her,  in  fhort,  into  the 
utmoft  impatience,  to  fee  this  match  concluded. 

Harpagon  .Thou  haft  done  me  an  exceeding  kind 
office,  Frofina ;  and  I  confefs  I  have  all  the  obli¬ 
gations  in  the  world  to  thee. 

Frofina.  I  befeech  you,  Sir,  grant  me  the  fmall 
affiiftance  I  require  of  you.  [Harpagon  looks  feri- 
ous.]  It  will  fet  me  a-going  again,  and  I  fhould 
be  eternally  obliged  to  you  for  it. 

Harpagon.  Adieu.  I’ll  go  finifh  my  difpatches. 

Frofina.  1  do  affiure  you,  Sir,  you  can  never  re¬ 
lieve  me  in  a  greater  neceffity. 

Harpagon.  I’il  give  orders  for  my  coach  to  he 
ready  to  carry  you  to  the  fair. 

Frofina.  I  would  not  importune  you  thus,  were 
I  not  forced  to  it  by  neceffity. 

Harpagon.  And  I’ll  take  care  you  ft: all  fup  early, 
that  you  may  not  be  fick  after  it. 

Frofina.  Don’t  refufe  me  the  favour  I  folicit 
from  you.  You  can’t  imagine,  Sir,  the  pleafure 
that — 
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Harpagon.  I  muft  be  gone.  There  they  cab 
.me.  Adieu. 

Fronna  alone.]  A  plague  on  thee,  the  deuce 
take  thee  fora  covetous  cur.  The  hunks  was  prod 
againft  all  my  attacks  5  but  I  muft  not  quit  this  bu- 
finefs  however ;  for  I’ve  t’other  fide,  let  what  will 
happen,  whence  I’m  fure  of  getting  a  good  reward, 


A  C  T  IIL  SCENE  I. 


4H  ARP  A  G  OH,  OLE  A  N  TEE  S,  E  L  I  Z  A, 
v  A  L  e  r  e,  Dame  c  L  A  u  D  i  a,  with  a  broom  in 
her  hand,  Mr.  james,  brindavoine, 

LA  BEKtD-CHE. 


HARPAGON. 

¥¥  Eft'E,  come  hither  all  of  you,  that  I  may 
jf_  J[  diftribute  to  you  the  orders  of  the  day,  and 
regulate  your  fevetal  employments.  A  little  near¬ 
er,  Dame  Claudia.  To  begin  with  you.  Good, 
you  are- ready  arm’d  there.  The  care  of  cleaning 
cut  every  thing  I  commit  to  you  :  and  above  all, 
take  care  not  to  rub  the  furniture  too  hard,  for  fear 
of  wearing  it  out.  I  alfo  aifgn  to  you  the  govern¬ 
ment  ..o£ the  bottles,  during  fupper;  and  if  one  is 


mining,  or.  any  thing  is  bredie,  I  fhall  look  to  you 


for  it,  and  abate  it  out  of  your  wages. 

Mr.  James  afide.]  A  politic  punifbment. 
Harpagon  to  Dame  Claudia.]  Go  then,  and  be 
very  bufy. 
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SCENE  II. 

HARPAGON,  CLEANTHES,  ELIZA, 
VALERE,  MR.  JAMES,  BRINDAVOINE, 
i  LA  1IERLDCHE, 


i 


HARPAGON. 

YOU,  Brindavoine,  and  you,  Merluche,  I 
confirm  you  in  the  charge  of  rincing  the 
jlafies,  and  ferving  the  wine;  but  only  when  one 
s  thirfiy5  and  not  in  the  manner  of  forne  of  your 
mpertinent  footmen,  who  muft  provoke  people, 
md  put  it  in  their  heads  to  drink,  when  they  don’t 
Iream  on’t.  Wait  till  they  call  for  it  again  and 
igain,  and  remember  always  to  mis  a  great  deal  of 
vater  with  it. 

Mr.  James  afide.J  Yes,  for  wine  alone,  with- 
mt  any  mixture,  gets  into  the  head. 

La  Merluche.  Shall  we  throw,  off  our  canvas 
rocks.  Sir? 

Harpagon.  Yes,  when  you  fee  the  company 
oming;  and  take  fpecial  care  net  to  fpoii  your 
dothes. 


Brindavoine.  You  very  well  know,  Sir,  that  one 
if  the  fore-flaps  of  my  doublet  is  cover’d  with  a 
p-eat  blotch  of  lamp-oil. 

La  Merluche.  And  I,  Sir,  have  my  breeches 
o  flit  behind,  that,  faring  your  prefence,  one  may 
ee  my - 

Ilaryjgon.  Peace,  turn  that  fide  dextroufly  to- 
vards  the  wall,  and  always  fhow  your  fore  part  to 
he  world.  [Harpagon  holds  his  hat  before  his 
loublef,  to  Ihew  Brindavoine  how  he  fhould  hid'-' 
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the  blotch  of  oil..]  And  you,  always  hold  your  hat 
in  this  fafhion,  when  you  ferve  at  table. 


,S  C  E  N  E  III. 


VH  A  R  P  A  G  O  N,  -CLEAN  -THE  S,  E  L  I  Z  A, 
V  A  L  E.U  E,  MR.  JAMES. 


HARHGON. 


S  for  you,  daughter,  you’ll  have  an  eye  up¬ 


on  what  is  taken  away,  and  take  care  there 


be  no  manner  of  wafte.  That’s  very  becoming 
young  ladies.  But  in  the  mean  time  prepare  your- 
ielf  to  receive  my  miftrefs  handfomely,  who  is  tc 
pay  you  a  vifit,  and  attend  her  to  the  fair.  Dc 
you  hear  what  I  fay  to  you  ? 

Eliza.  Yes,  father. 


SCENE  IV. 


a  A  R  P  A  G  O  N,  CLEANTHES,  VALERE 
M  R.  JAM  E  5. 


B  J  RPAGON. 


N  D  you,  my  fop  of  a  fon,  whom  I  was  fc 


/  %  good  as  to  forgive  the  late  ftory;  don’t  yor 
go  take  it  into  your  head,  no  more  than  Are,  tc 
make  four  faces. 

Cleanthes.  I  four  faces,  father;  and  for  whal 
reafon  ? 

Harpagon.  -Come,  come,  we  know  the  fkit  o! 
children,  whofe  fathers  marry  again;  and  wit 
>vhat  an  eye  they  ufe  to  look  upon  what  they  cai 
a  mother-in-law.  But  if  you  wifh  I  fhould  lore  al 
remembrance  of  your  halt  prank,  I  recommend  tc 
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you,  above  all  things,  the  entertaining  this  fame 
pcrfon  with  a  chearful  countenance,  and  to  give 
her,  in  fliort,  the  handfomeft  reception  you  pofiibly 
can. 

Cleanthes.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  father,  I  can 
by  no  means  promife  you  to  be  well  pleas’d  fhe 
fhould  become  my  mother-in-law.  I  fhould  lie,  if 
I  told  you  fo:  but  as  for  what  concerns  the  re¬ 
ceiving  her  handfomely,  and  looking  upon  her 
1  chearfully,  I  do  promife  upon  that  head  moil  punc¬ 
tually  to  obey  you. 

1*  Harpagon.  Take  care  of  that  at  lead;. 

Cleanthes.  You  {hall  fee,  you  {han’t  have  the 
1  leaft  reafon  to  complain  of  that. 

■  Harpagon.  You  will  do  wifely. 

SCENE  V. 

HARPAGON,  VALE  RE,  MR.  JAMES. 

%  HARPAGO  N . 

VALERE,  your  alii  fiance  in  this  bufmefs — 
So  ho !  Ivlafcer  James,  come  hither,  I  re¬ 
fer  v’a  you  for  the  la  ft. 

Mr.  James.  Is  it  vour  coachman,  Sir,  or  your 
1  cook  you  would  fpeak  to?  For  I  am  both  one  and 
*  t’other. 

Harpagon:  ’Tis  to  both  of  them, 

Mr.  James.  Bui  to  which  of  them  firth? 
Harpagon.  To  the  cock. 

Mr.  Janies.  Stay  then,  if  you  pleafe. 

[Takes  off  his  coachman’s  long  great-coat,  and  ap¬ 
pears  dreft  as  a  cook.J 

Harpagon.  What  the  deuce  o’  ceremony’s  this? 
Mu.  James.  You’ve  nothing  to  do  but  fay  on. 
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Harpagon.  I’ve  engag’d  myfelf,  mafter  James, 
to  give  a  fupper  to-night. 

Mr.  James  afide.]  Mod  wonderful ! 

Harpagon.  Tell  me  now,  will  you  give  us  good 
cheer  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  if  you’ll  give  me  a  good  deal 
of  money. 

Harpagon.  What  a  pox  1  always  money !  I  think 
they  have  nothing  elfe  to  fay;  money,  money,  mo¬ 
ney,  Not  a  word  elfe  in  their  mouth  but  money. 
Conftantly  talking  of  money.  The  burden  of  the 
fong  is  money. 

Valere.  I  never  heard  an  anfwer  more  imperti¬ 
nent  than  that.  A  pretty  fort  of  rarity,  to  make  good 
cheer  with  a  good  deal  of  money!  ’Tis  the  eafieft 
thing  in  the  woild;  and  any  poor  contriver  would 
do  full  as  much;  but  to  act  like  a  man  of  fkill, 
you  mull  tell  me  of  making  good  cheer  with  little 
money. 

Mr.  James.  Good  cheer  with  little  money? 

Valere.  Yes. 

Mr.  James  to  Valere.J  I’  good  troth,  Mr.  Stew¬ 
ard,  you’ll  oblige  us  by  letting  us  into  this  fecret; 
and  taking  my  place  of  cook!  Ygu  are  fo  meddle- 
fome  here  to  make  yourfelf  the  faccotum. 

Harpagon.  Hold  your  tongue.  What  mull  we 
have  ? 

Mr.  James.  There’s  Mr.  Steward,  Sir,  will  make 
you  good  cheer  for  little  money.. 

Harpagon.  Hell!  ’Tis  my  pleafure  that  you  an¬ 
fwer  me. 

Mr.  James.  How  many  will  there  he  of  you  at 
table  ? 

Harpagon.  We  fhall  be  eight  or  ten :  but  you 
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neecTonly  take  them  at  eight.  When  there’s  victuals 
enough  for  eight,  there’s  enough' in  reafon  for  ten, 

Valere.  That’s  to  be  fuppos’d. 

Mr-  James.  Well  then,  we  mud  have  four  large 
foups,  and  five  fmall  difhes  between:  foups — final! 
difhes - 

Harpagon.  Why,  here’s  enough  to  treat  a  whole 
town  from  one  end  to  th’ other. 

Mr.  James.  Road-meat - 

Harpagon  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  mouth.] 
Ha!  traitor,  thou  art  eating  up  all  I’m  worth. 

Mr.  James.  Intermefles . 

Harpagon.  What,  again  ? 

[Clapping  his  hand  again  upon  his  mouth. 

Valere  to  Mr.  James.]  Have  you  a  mind  to  burft 
them  all,  and  has  my  mafter  invited  people  to  mur¬ 
der  them  by-mere  force  of  cramming  ?  Go,  go,  and 
read  the  rules  of  health ;  afkthe  phyficians  whether 
there  is  any  thing  fo  prejudicial  to  men,  as  eating 
to  excefs. 

Harpagon.  He’s  in  the  right. 

Valere.  Learn,  mafter- James,  you,  and  iuch  as- 
you,  that  a  table  overcharg’d  with  victuals  is  a  cut¬ 
throat;  that  to  {hew  yourfelves  true  friends  of  thofe 
we  invite,  ’tis  ncccfiary  frugality  fhould  reign 
through  the  whole  repaft;  and  that,  according  to 
the  faying  of  one  of  the  ancients,  “  We  muft  eat 
“  to  live,  and  not  live  to  eat.” 

Harpagon.  Ah!  ’T was  excellently  faid!  Come, 
and  let  me  hug  thee  for  that  word.  It  is  one  ct 
the  fined  fentences  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  “We 
“  mud  live  to  eat,  and  not  eat  to  li— — ”  No,  that 
is  not  it.  How  was  it  you  faid  ? 

Val ere.  “  That  we  mud  eat  to  live,  and  net  live 
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Harpagon  to  Mr.  James.]  Right;  [to  Valere.] 
hark’ee,  who  is  the  great  man  that  faid  that? 

^  aHre.  I  don’t  remember  his  name  at  prefent. 

xiarpagon.  "i  ou  muft  write  out  thofe  words  for 
me;  1 11  have  them  grav’d  in  letters  ox  gold  over 
my  hall  chimney. 

Valere.  1  won’t  fail.  And  as  to  your  funper,. 
you  need  only  leave  it  to  me.  I’ll  order  all*  that 
matter  juft  as  it  fhouid  be. 

Harpagon.  Do  then. 

Mr.  James.  So  much  the  better  ;  I  fhall  have 
the  lefs  trouble  about  it. 

Harpagon  toValere.]  There  muft  be  fuch  things 
as  people  can’t  eat  much  of,  and  that  cloy  them 
immediately ;  fome  good  peafe-porridge,  pretty  fat* 
with  a  pye  in  a  pot  well  garnifh’d  with  chefnuts, 
a-- -—-let  there  be  abundance  of  that. 

Valere.  Truft  you  to  me. 

Harpagon.  Now,  Mr.  James,  you  muft  go  clean 
ray  coach. 

Mr.  James.  Hold.  This  is  directed  to  the  coach¬ 
man.  [He  puts  on  his  coachman’s  great-coat. J 
You  fay-— 

Harpagon.  That  you  muft  clean  my  coach,  and 
get  my  horfes  ready  to  drive  to  the  fair  with - 

Mr.  James.  Your  horfes,  Sir?  why,  they’re  not 
m  a  condition  for  ftirring  any  where.  I  won’t  tell 
you  that  they  are  down  on  their  litter,  for  the  poor 
beads  have  none  to  lie  upon,  and  it  were  an  impro¬ 
per  way  of  fpeaking :  but  you  make  them  keep  fuch 
nuftere  falls,  that  they  are  nothing  but  phantoms, 
or  lhadows  of  horfes. 

Harpagon.  They’re  mighty  ill  indeed :  they  do 
nothing. 

Mr.  James.  And  becaufe  they  do  nothing,  Sir, 
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mult  they  eat  nothing  ?  It  would  be  much  better 
for  them,  poor  fouls,  to  work  a  great  deal,  and  eat 
accordingly.  It  breaks  my  very  heart  to  fee. them 
grown  fo  thin;  for  in  Ihort,  I  have  fetch  a  tenderaffec- 
tion  for  my  horfes,  that,  methinks,  when  I  fee  them 
fuffer,  ’tis  my  own  felf ;  not  a  day  paffes  but  I  take 
the  meat  out  of  my  own  mouth  to  feed  them;,  and 
’tis  a  barbarous  temper,  Sir,  to  have  no  compaffion 
on  our  neighbour. 

Harpagon.  It  will  be  no  great  labour,  juft  to  go 
to  the  fair. 

Mr.  James.  No,  Sir,  I  han’t  the  heart  to  drive 
them,  ’twould  go  againft  my  ccnfcience  to  give 
them  a  lalh  with  the  whip  in  the  condition  they 
are.  How  would  you  have  them  drag  the  coach, 
when  they  can’t  drag  themfelves  along  ? 

Valere.  Sir,  I’ll  oblige  our  neighbour,  le  Picard, 
to  take  upon  him  to  drive  them :  he’ll  be  of  great 
trfe  to  us  befides  in  getting  ready  the  fupper. 

Mr.  James.  With  all  my  heart.  I’d  much  ra¬ 
ther  too  they  fhculd  die  under  the  hand  of  another, 
than  under  mine. 

Valere.  Mr.  James  mightily  afFefls  being  con¬ 
fidante. 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  Steward  mightily  affecds  being 
necelfary. 

Harpagon.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Mr.  James.  Sir,  I  hate  flatterers;  and  I  fee  that 
all  he  does,  his  perpetual  prying  into  the  bread  and 
wine,  the  wood,  the  fait  and  candle,. is  for  nothing 
but  to  curry  favour  with  you,  and  make  his  court 
to  you.  This  makes  me  mad;  and  I’m  griev’d  to 
hear  daily  what  people  fay  of  you;  for  in  fliort,  I 
had  I  have  a  great  kindnefs  for  you,  in  fpite  of  rite; 
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and,  next  to  my  horfes,  you  are  the  perfon  1  lore 

mod. 

Harpagon.  Might  I  know  of  you,  Mr.  James,, 
what  is  it  people  fay  of  me? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  Sir,  if  I  were  but  fure  it  would' 
not  make  you  angry. 

Harpagon.  No,  net  in  the  lead. 

Mr.  James.  E-xcufe  mej  I  know  very  well  I 
fliould  put  you  in  a  paffion. 

Harpagon.  Not  at  all  5  on  the  contrary  it  will- 
oblige  me*,  and  I’m  glad  to  hear  what  the  world 
fay  of  me. 

Mr.  James.  Sir,  fince  you  will  have  it,  I  tell  you 
frankly,  that  people  every  where  make  a  jell  of 
you;  that  they  pelt  us  with  a  thoufand  jokes  from 
every  quarter,  on  your  account;  that  nothing  pleaf- 
es  them  more  than  to  catch  you  at  an  advantage, 
and  make  dories  without  end  of  your  fordid  tricks  : 
one  fays,  you  have  almanacs  printed  on  purpofe, 
wherein  you  double  the  ember  weeks,  and  vigils, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fads  you  oblige  your  folks 
to.  Another,  that  you  have  a  quarrel  always  rea¬ 
dy  to  pick  with  your  fervants  at  quarter-days,  or 
when  they  leave  you,  to  find  a  pretence  to  give 
them  nothing.  There,  one  tells  a  dory,  that  once 
upon  a  time  you  oidered  a  cat-  of  one  of  your 
neighbours,  to  be  cited  coram  nobis,  for  having 
eat  up  the  remains  of  a  leg  of  mutton.  Here, 
another,  that  you  were  caught  one  night  a  deal¬ 
ing,  your  own  felf,  your  horfes  oats,  and  that 
your  coachman,  who  was  my  predeceflcr,  gave 
you,  in  the  dark,  I  don’t  know  how  many  thwacks 
of  a  cudgel,  of  which  you  were  pleafed  not  to  take 
the  lead  notice  of  to  any  body.  In  Ihort,  would 
you  have  me  fpeak  cut?  One  can  go  to  no  place 


where  one  does  not  hear  people  play  you  off :  you 
are  the  town-talk,  the  laughing-ftock  of  all  the 
world,  and  one  never  hears  you  fpoke  of,  but  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  mil'er,  curmudgeon,  niggard,  and 
extortioner. 

Harpagon  beating  him.]  You’re  a  numfcul,  a 
villain,  a  fcoundrel,  and  an  impertinent  puppy. 

Mr.  James.  Mighty  well ;  did  I  not  guefs  how 
it  would  be?  You  would  not  believe  me.  I  told 
you  plainly  that  I  fhould  put  you  in  a  paffion  by 
telling  you  the  truth. 

Harpagon.  Learn. then  how  to  fpeah 


SCENE  VI. 

MR.  JAMES,  V  A  L  E  R  E-. 


valere  laughing. 

S  far  as  I  can  fee,  Mr.  James*  they  reward 
your  franknefs  but  fcurvily. 

Mr.  James.  ’Sdeath,  Mr.  Upftart,  who  affedl:  the 
man  of  confequence,  what  have  you  to  do  with  it  ? 
iaugh  at  your  own  cudgelling  when  you  get  it,  and 


don’t  come  here  to  laugh  at  mine. 

Valere.  Dear  Mr.  mafter  James,  don’t  put  your- 
felf  in  a. paffion,  I  befeech  you. 

Mr.  James  afide.]  He  fneaks  5  I’ll  pretend  to  bo 
valiant,  and  if  he’s  fool  enough  to  be  afraid  of  me, 
i’ll  drub  him  a  little.  [Aloud.]  Do  you  know* 
Mr.  Grinner,  that  I  don’t  laugh  myfelf;  and  that 
■  you  provoke  me,  I  fhall  make  you  laugh  in  an¬ 
ther  manner. 

[Mr.  James  pulhes  Valere  to  the  farther  end. 
•of  the  ftage,  threatening  him.] 

'/Here.  Softly! 
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Mr.  Janies.  How,  foftly?  fuppofe  I’ve  no  mind 
f  o’t  ? 

Valere.  Good  Sir! 

Mr.  James.  You’re  an  impertinent  Yellow. 

Valere.  Mr.  mailer  James. 

Mr.  James.  There’s  no  fuch  perfon  as  Mr.  ma¬ 
iler  James  twice  over.  If  I  take  a  Hick  to  ye,  I 
•fhall  tann  your  hide,  with  your  importance. 

Valere.  How,  a  Hick! 

[Valere  driving  him  back. 

Mr.  James.  Hey!  no.  I’m  not  fpeaking  of  that. 

Valere.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Numfcul,  that  I  can 
tann  your  hide? 

Mr.  James.  I  don’t  doubt  it. 

Valere.  That  when  all’s  done  and  faid,  you  are 
nothing  but  a  fcrub  of  a  cook  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  know  it  very  well. 

Valere.  And  that  you  don’t  know  me  as  yet  ? 

Mr.  James.  Pardon  me. 

Valet  e.  You  will  tann  my  hide,  you  faid  ? 

Mr.  James.  It  was  but  in  a  jell — 

Valere.  And  I’ve  no  manner  of  relilh  for  your 
jelling.  [Cudgels  him.]  Know  that  you  are  but  a 
fcurvy  joker. 

Mr.  James  alone.]  Deuce  take  fincerity,  ’tis  a 
wretched  trade.  Henceforward  1  renounce  it,  and 
will  fpeak  truth  no  more.  Then  as  to  my  mailer, 
let  it  pals,  he  has  fome  right  to  beat  me:  but  for 
this  Mr.  Steward,  if  it  is  polLble,  I’ll  be  revenged 
on  him. 
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SCENE  VII. 


FROSINA,  MARIANA,  MR.  JAME  S. 


FROSINA. 


O  you  know,  Mr.  James,  whether  ycur  ma= 


fter  is  within  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  he  is  ;  faith  I  know  it  but  too 


well 


Erofma.  Tell  him,  pray,  that  we  arerhere. 


SCENE  VIII. 


MARIANA,  FROSINA., 


MARIANA. 


H!  Erofma,  what  a  ftrange  condition  am  I 


in !  If  I  muft  fpeak  what  I  feel,  how  ter¬ 
ribly  am  I  apprehenfive  of  this  interview! 

Frofina.  But  why  fo?  What  is  it  makes  you 
uneafy  ? 

Mariana.  Alas!  do  you  aik  it?  And  can’t  you 
imagine  with  yourfelf  the  alarms  of  a  perfon  juft 
entering  upon  a  view  of  the  rack  on  which  fhe  is 
to  be  fixed? 

Frofina.  I  fee  plainly  that  to  die  agreeably,  Har- 
pagon  is  not  the  rack  you  would  willingly  embrace; 
and  I  know  by  your  countenance,  that  the  young 
fpark  you  were  fpeaking  to  me  of,  comes  afrefh  in¬ 
to  your  head. 

Mariana.  Yes,  Frofina,  ’tis  what  I  don’t  pretend 
to  deny:  the  refpe&ful  vifits  he  paid  at  cur  houfe, 
have  made,  I  own,  fome  imprefiion  or  my  mind.  . 

Frofina.  But  have  you  learn’d  who  he  is? 
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Mariana.  No,  I  don’t  know  who  he  is  y  but  T 
know  he  is  form’d  with  an  air  to  infpire  love;  that 
if  matters  could  be  referred  to  my  choice,  1  fhould 
take  him  before  another;  and  that  he  contributes 
not  a  little  to  raife  in  me  a  horrible  dread  of  the 
hufband  you  would  impofe  upon  me. 

Frofina.  Lack-a-day,  thefe  young  fparks  are  all 
agreeable  enough,  and  play  their  part  very  well  ; 
but  the  generality  of  them  are  as  poor  as  rats,  and 
it  would  l'uit  you  much  better  to  take  an  old  man, 
who’ll  make  you  a  good  fettlement.  I  grant  you, 
that  the  fenfes  will  not  find  their  account  quite  fo 
well  on  the  fide  I  fpeak  of,  and  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  difgufcs  muft  he  endur’d  with  fuch  a  hufband; 
but  this  is-  not  to  laft  long:  and,  believe  me,  his 
death  will  foon  put  you  in  a  condition  of  taking  one 
more  amiable,  who  will  make  amends  for  all. 

Mariana.  Blefs  me,  Frofina,  ’tis  a  ftrange  af¬ 
fair,  when,  to  be  happy,  we  muff  wifh,  or  wait  for 
fomebody’s  death;  and  death  will  not.  fecond  all 
the  projects  we’re  pleas’d  to  fet  on  foot. 

Frofina.  You  joke  furei  You  are  not  to  marry 
him  but  on  condition  of  leaving  you  very  foon  a 
widow;  this  ought  to  be  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
marriage  contradf.  It  would  be  •  down-right  im¬ 
pertinent  not  to  die  in  three  months.  But  here 
he  comes. 

Mariana,  Ah!  Frofina  L  what  a  figure  is  there! 
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SCENE  IX. 


HARPiG  O'N,  MARIANA,  FROSINA. 


Ha  r  p  a  g  o  n  to  Mariana.. 

E  not  offended,  fair  one,  if  I  approach  you 
with  my  fpeftacles  on.  I  know  that  your 
charms  ftrike  the  eye  fufficiently,  are  vifible  enough 
of  themfelves,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  glaffes 
to  difcover  them;  but  in  fhort,  ’tis  with  glaffes  we 
obferve  the  ftars;  and  I  do  maintain  and  uphold 
that  you  are  a  liar,  but  a  ftar,  the  faireft  ftar  that 
fhines  in  heaven — Frofina,  fhe  anfwers  not  a  word, 
nor  does  {he  difcover,  as  I  perceive,  the  lead:  joy  at 
the  fight  of  me. 

Frofina.  His  becaufe  file  is  all  yet  furprize :  and 
then  maids  are  always  afham’d  of  declaring,  at  firft- 
fight,  what  they  have  in  their  thoughts. 

Harpagon.  You’re  right,  [to  Mariana/]  Here 
is  my  daughter,  pretty  dearee,  come  to  wait  upon, 
you. 


SCENE  X. 


HARPAGON,  ELIZA,  MARIANA,  FROSINA. 


MARIA  N  A . 

’M  of  the  lateft,  madam,  in  acquitting  myfelf 
of  fuch  vifit. 

Eliza.  You’ve  done  that,  madam,  which  I  ought 
to  have  done,  and  it  was  my  place  to  have  been  be¬ 
fore-hand  with  you. 

Harpagon.  You  fee  what  a  great  girl  fhe  is :  but 
ill  weeds  always  fprout  up  apace. 
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Mariana  afide  to  Frofina.]  O  the  naufeous  fel¬ 
low  ! 

Harpagon  to  Frofina.  3  What  fays  my  angel  ? 

Frofina.  That  fire  likes  you  to  admiration. 

Harpagon.  ’Tis  too  much  honour  you  do  me,  a> 
dorable  darling, 

Mariana  afide. ]  What  a  creature! 

Harpagon.  Fm  over-obliged  to  you  for  thefe  fen- 
timents. 

Mariana  afide.]  I  can  hold  no  longer. 
SCENE  XL 


HARPAGON,  MARIANA,  ELIZA,  CLEANTHE-'Sj- 
VALE.RE,  FROSINA,  BRINDAYOINE-. 


HARPAGON. 

'ERE  is  my  fon  too,  who  comes  to  pay  his 
duty  to  you. 

Mariana  afide  to  Frofina.].  Ah!  Frofina,  what 
an  accident!  His  the  very  perfon  I  fpoke  to  you 
about. 

Frofina  to  Mariana.]  The-  adventure  is  fur 
prizing. 

Harpagon.  I  fee  you’re  aftonifh’d  to  fee  me  have 
children  fo  big :  but  I  fhall  foon  get  rid  of  them 
both. 

Cleanthes  to  Mariana.]  Madam,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  this  is  an  adventure,  which  I  by  no  means 


expefted;  and  my  father  did  not  a  little  furprize 
me,  when  he  told  me  juft  now  the  defign  he  had 
form’d. 

Mariana.  I  can  fay  the  fame.  ’Tis  an  accident 
unforefeen,  at  which  lam  as  much  furprized  as  you; 
and  I  was  not  prepared  for  fuch  an  adventure. 
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Cleanthes,  It  is  true,  madam,  my  father  could 
not  make  a  handfomer  choice;  and  that  the  honour 
of  feeing  you  is  a  fenfible  joy  to  me;  but  for  all 
this,  I  will  not  afl’ure  you  that  1  am  glad  of  the  de¬ 
sign  you  have  of  becoming  my  mother-in-law.The 
compliment,  I  own  to  you,  is  too  difficult  for  me, 
and  this  is  a  title,  begging  your  pardon,  which  I 
don’t  wifh  you.  This  difcourfe  will  appear  brutal 
in  the  eyes  of  certain  people;  but  I  am  affur’d,  you 
are  one  who  will  look  on  it  as  you  ffiould  do;  a 
marriage,  madam,  which  you  will  ealily  imagine  I 
ought  to  have  an  averfion  to;  and  that  you  are  not 
ignorant,  as  knowing  what  I  am,  how  much  it 
dallies  with  my  intereft:  and  that,  in  fhort,  you 
are  willing  I  lhould  tell  you,  with  my  father’s  per- 
miffion,tbat  if  things  depended  uponme,this  match 
fhould  not  go  forward. 

Harpagon.  A  very  impertinent  fort  of  compli- 
'  ment  this !  What  a  fine  confefficn  to  make  the 
lady ! 

Mariana.  And,  for  myfelf,  in  anfwer,  I  can  tell 
you  things  are  very  even;  and  that  if  you  fhould 
have  an  averfion  to  fee  me  your  mother-in-law,  I 
fhould  have  no  lefs,  doubtlefs,  to  fee  you  my  fon- 
in-law.  Don’t  think,  I  befeech  you,  that'  the  giv¬ 
ing  you  this  uneafinefs  is  of  my  feeking.  i  fhould 
be  very  forry  to  occafion  you  any  vexation;  and  if 
I  don’t  find  myfelf  forc’d  by  an  abfolute  power,  I 
give  you  my  word,  I  won’t  confent  to  the  match 
which  vexes  you. 

Harpagon.  She’s  in  the  right  on’t.  A  filly 
compliment  mull  be  anfvvered  in  the  fame  way:  I 
afk  your  pardon,  dearee,  for  the  impertinence  of 
my  fon;  he’s  a  young  puppy  who  don’t  yet  know 
the  confequence  of  what  he  fays. 
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Mariana.  I  give  you  my  word  that  what  he  has; 
faid  to ’me,  has  by  no  means  been  oftenfive  to  me; 
on  the  contrary  he  has  done  me  a  pleafure  by  ex-, 
plaining  thus  his  real  fentiments.  I  like  a  con- 
feffion  of  this  kind  from  him;  and  had  he  fpoke 
in  another  manner,  I  fhould  have  efteem’d  him 
much  lef s. 

Harpagon.  ’T is  great  goodnefs  in  you,  to  be 
willing  thus  to  excufe  hi3  faults.  Time  will  make 
him  wifer,  and  you  will  fee  that  he’ll  alter  his? 
fentiments. 

Cleanthes.  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  capable  of  alter-: 
ing  them;  and  I  moft  earneftly  defire  the  lady  to 
believe  fo. 

Harpagon.  Bobut  fee  what  extravagance  is  here* 
He  perfifts  ftill  ftrongen 

Cleanthes.  Would  you  have  me  belie  my  heart  ? 

Harpagon.  Again!  have  you.  a  mind  to  change: 
the  difccurfe  P 

Cleanthes.  Well,  fince  you  will  have  me  talk! 
in  another  ftrain,  allow  me,  madam,  to  put  myfelf; 
here  in  the  place  of  my  father;  and  let  meproteft 
to  you,  that  I  never  faw  anything  in  the  world  fo 
charming  as  yourfelf;  that  I  can  conceive  nothing 
equal  to  the  happinefs  of  pleafing  you;  and  that 
the  title  of  your  hufband  is  a  glory,  a  felicity, which 
I  would  prefer  to  the  deftiny  of  the  great-eft  prin¬ 
ces  in  the  world.  Yes,  madam,  the  happinefs  of 
poffeffing  you  is,  to  me,  the  faireft  of  all  fortunes; 
’tis  what  I  would  fix  my  wholeambition  upon.  There 
is  nothing  I  fhould  not  be  capable  of  doing  for  fo 
valuable  a  conqueft,  and  the  moft  powerful  ob- 
ftacles. 

Harpagon.  Softly,  fon,  if  you  pleafe. 
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Cleanthes.  ’Tis  a  compliment  I  make  the  lady 
i  for  you. 

Harpagon.  For  me  !  I’ve  a  tongue  to  explain 
•  myfelf,  and  have  no  need  of  fuch  an  interpreter, 
-  as  you — Here,  bring  chairs. 

1  Frofina.  No, ’twill  be  better  for  us  to  go  diredlly 
to  the  fair,  that  we  may  be  the  fooner  home,  and 
?  have  the  whole  time  afterwards  to  entertain  our- 
6  felves. 

3  Harpagon  to  Brindavoine.]  Put  the  horfes  to  the 
coach  then. 

c  SCENE  XII. 

1  HARPAGON,  MARIANA,  ELIZA,  CLEANTHES, 
VALERE,  EROSINA. 

3  Harpagon  to  Mariana. 

JB  E  G  you’ll  excufe  me,  fweet-heart,  if  I  have 
not  thought  to  give  you  a  fmall  collation  be- 
1  fore  you  fet  out. 

5  Cleanthes.  I  have  provided  one,  father,  and 
(  have  order’d  hither  fome  plates  of  China  oranges, 

;  citrons,  and  fvveet-meats,  which  I  fent  for  on  your 
3  account. 

r  Harpagon  afide  to  Valere.]  Valere. 

Valere  to  Harpagon.]]  He’s  out  of  his  wits. 
Cleanthes.  Don’t  you  think  this  fufficient,  fa- 
;  ther  ?  The  lady  will  pleafe  be  fo  good  as  excufe  it. 
Mariana.  ’Twas  not  by  any  means  neceffary. 
Cleanthes.  Did  you  ever  fee,  madam,  a  diamond, 
more  lively  than  that  you  fee  upon  my  father’s 
finger? 

Mariana.  Indeed  it  fparkles  very  much. 
Cleanthes  taking  the  diamond  off  his  father’s  fin- 
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ger  and  giving  it  to  Mariana,!  You'  fhould  look 
upon  it  a  little  nearer. 

Mariana.  It  is  a  very  fine  one,  indeed  ;  it  caffs 
a  great  luftre. 

Cleanthes  fteps  before  Mariana,  who  would  give 
it  to  him  again.]  No,  madam,  his  in  hands  too  a- 
greeable.  ’Tis  a  prefent  my  father  makes  you, 

Harpagon.  I? 

Cleanthes.  Is  it  not  true,  Sir,  that  you’ve  a  mind 
the  lady  fhould  beep  it  for  your  fake?' 

Harpagon  afide  to  his  fon.]  How? 

Cleanthes.  A  pretty  queffion  indeed!  [To  Ma¬ 
riana.]  He  makes  figns  to  me  that  I  fhould  force 
you  to  accept  it. 

Mariana.  I  would  not— - 

Cleanthes  to  Mariana,]  You  are  in  the  wrong; 
he  don’t  care  to,take  it  2gain. 

Harpagon  afide.]  Tfhall  run  mad. 

Mariana.  ’Twould  be - 

Cleanthes  hindering  Mariana  from  returning  it.] 
No,  I  tell  you,  it  would  affront  him. 

Mariana.  Pray — - - 

Cleanthes.  By  no  means. 

Harpagon  afide.]  Plague  take - 

Cleanthes.  He  is  perfectly  fhock’d  at  your  re> 
fufal. 

Harpagon  low  tohis  fon.]  Ah,  villain! 

Cleanthes  to  Mariana.]  You  fee  he’s  beyond  all 
patience. 

Harpagon  afide  tohis  fon,  threatening  him.]  Vil¬ 
lain  as  thou  art  ! 

Cleanthes.  It  is  not  my  fault,  father;  I  do  all T  j 
can  to  oblige  her  to  keep  it;  but  fhe  is  refolute. 

Harpagon  afide  to  his  fon  in  a  rage  ]  Scoun¬ 
drel! 
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Cleanthes.  You  are  the  caufe,  madam,  of  my 
father’s  quarrelling  with  me. 

Harpagon  afide  to -his  fon  with  the  fame  four 
look.]  Rafcal! 

Cleanthes  to  Mariana.]  You’ll  throw  him  into 
fits.  For  goodnefs  fake,  madam,  accept  of  it. 

Froiina  to  Mariana.]  Lack-a-day!  What  cere¬ 
mony  is  here !  Keep  the  ring,  fince  the  gentleman 
will  have  it  fo. 

Mariana  to  Harpagcfn.]  Not  to  vex  you  I  {hall 
keep  it  for  the  prefent,and  fhall  take  another  oppor- 
-tunity  to  reftoreit. 


SCENE  XIII. 


HARPAGON,  MARIANA,  ELIZA,  CLEANTHES, 
VALERE,  ER  OSIN  A,  BRINDAVOINE. 

S  BRINDAVOINE. 

I R,  here’s  a  man  wants  to  fpeak  with  you. 
Harpagon.  Tell  him  I’m  bufy,  and  bid  him  come 
again  another  time. 

Brindavoine.  He  fays  he  brings  you  fome  money. 
Flarpagon  to  Mariana.]  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
fhall  return  in  a  moment. 


SCENE  XIV. 


HARPAGON,  MARIANA,  ELIZA,  CLEANTHES, 
VALERE,  FROSINA,  LA  MERLUCHE. 

LaMerluche  comes  running,  and  throws  Har¬ 
pagon  down. 


IR 


Flarpagon.  Oh!  I’m  murdered! 
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Cleanthes.  What’s  the  matter,  father  F'Have  you 
hurt  yourfelf  ? 

Harpagon.  The  rafcal  has  certainly  been  bribed 
by  my  debtors  to  break  my  neck. 

Valere  to  Harpagon.]  There’s  no  harm  done — 

La  Merluche  to  Harpagon.]  Sir,  I  beg  yourpar- 
•don,  I  thought  I  did  right  to  come  in  hafte. 

Harpagon.  What  doft  thou  come  here  for,  vil¬ 
lain  ? 

La  Merluche.  To  tell  you  that  both  your  horfes 
are  without  their  fhoes. 

Harpagon.  Take  them  tothe  fmith  then  quickly. 

Cleanthes.  While  we  Lay  for  their  fhoeing,  I’ll 
do  the  honours  of  the  houfe,  Sir,  in  your  place, 
-and  conduct  the  lady  into  the  garden,  whither  I 
ihall  order  the  collation  to  be  carry’d. 


SCENE  XV. 


harpagon,  valere. 


harpagon 


ALERE,  have  an  eye  a  little  upon  all  this. 


v  and  pray  take  care  to  fave  me  as  much  as 
poflible,  that  we  may  return  it  to  the  people  we 
bought  it  from. 

Valere.  A  word  to  the  wife. 

Harpagon.  O  rafcal  of  a  fon !  haft  thou  a  mind 
to  ruin  me  ? 
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ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 

CLEANTHES)  MARIANA,  ELIZA,  FROSINA. 


CLEANTHES. 


ET  us  retire  hither,  we  {hall  be  much  better. 
Here  is  not  one  fufpicious  perfon  now  left 


ibout  us,  and  we  may  fpeak  freely. 


Eliza.  Yes,  madam,  my  brother  has  difclos’d  to 
me  the  pafiion  he  entertains  for  you.  I  know  the 
:rouble  and  vexation  fuch  crofs  accidents  as  thefe 
ire  capable  of  producing;  and  ’tis,  I  allure  you, 
.vith  an  extreme  tendernefs,  that  I  intereft  myfelf 
n  your  adventure. 

Mariana.  It  is  a  foothing  confolation,  to  have 
'uch  a  one  as  you  in  one’s  intereft;  and  I  beg  of 
pu,  madam,  ever  to  cherilh  this  generous  friend- 
Eip  for  me,  fo  capable  of  alleviating  the  rigours 
>f  fortune. 

Frofina.  In  troth,  you  are  both  of  you  unlucky 
mortals,  in  not  having  let  me  into  your  affairs  bef¬ 
ore  all  this.  I  fhould  certainly  have  warded  off 
bis  perplexing  bufinefs,  and  Ihould  not  have  car¬ 
ried  matters  fo  far  as  they  are. 

Cleanthes.  What  would  you  ha’  me  do?  My  e- 
fil  deftiny  would  have  it  fo.  But,  fair  Mariana, 
what  are  your  refolutions? 

Mariana.  Alas!  am  I  in  a  capacity  of  making 
refolutions?  and,  dependent  as  I  am,  can  I  form 
any  thing  but  wifhes? 

Cleanthes.  Have  I  no  fupport  in  your  affedlfone 
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but  bare  wifhes  ?  no  officious  pity?  no  relieving 
goodnefs  ?  no  active  affeclion  ? 

Mariana.  What  can  I  fay  to  you  ?  Put  yourfeil 
in  my  place,  and  think  what  I  can  do.  Be  your- 
felf  both  counfellor  and  difpofer,  I  refer  myfelf 
to  you ;  and  I  believe  you  more  reafonable  than  to 
require  any  thing  of  me  but  what  honour  and  de_- 
cency  will  allow  of. 

Cleanthes.  Alas!  Whither  do  you  reduce  me, 
to  refer  you  to  what  the  peevifh  fentiments  of  a  ri¬ 
gorous  honour  and  fcrupulous  decency  will  allow? 

Mariana.  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
Though  I  could  get  over  feveral  pundlilio’s  to 
which  our  fex  is  obliged,  I’ve  a  regard  for  my  mo¬ 
ther.  She  has  always  tenderly  brought  me  up:  I 
can’t  bring  myfelf  to  determine  upon  what  will 
give  her  any  uneafmefs.  Treat,  tranfadl  the  bufi- 
nefs  with  her:  employ  all  your  power  to  gain  her 
over-,  you  may  do,  and  fay  anything  you  pleafe,  I 
give  you  liberty 5  and  if  it  only  flicks  at  my  de¬ 
claring  in  your  favour,  I  readily  confent  to  difclofe 
to  her  my  whole  thoughts  concerning  you. 

Cleanthes.  Frofina,  dear  Frofina,  wmuld  you  help 
us  out? 

Frofina.  In  good  troth,  need  you  afk  it?  I’d  dG*t 
very  willingly.  You  know  I  am  humane  enough 
in  my  natural  difpofition.  Heaven  has  not  made 
my  heart  of  brafs;  I’ve  but  too  much  tendernefs 
of  fpirit  in  doing  little  offices,  when  I  fee  people 
love  one  another  in  good  earned:,  and  with  honour. 
What  could  we  do  in  this  cafe  ? 

Cleanthes.  Pr’ythee  think  of  it  a  little. 

Mariana.  Give  us  fome  light. 

Eliza.  Trump  up  fome  invention  to  unravel  what 
you  have  done. 
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Frofina  to  Mariana. ]  ’Tis  difficult  enough.  As 
to  your  mother,  fhe’s  not  altogether  unreafonable, 
and  poffibly  one  might  gain  her,  and  make  her  re- 
folve  to  transfer  to  the  fon  the  gift  ffie  intends  for 
the  father.  [To  Cleanthes,]]  But  the  mifchief  I 
Snd  in  it  is,  that  your  father  is  your  father. 

Cleanthes.  That’s  true. 

Frofina.  I  mean  that  he’ll  bear  malice,  if  we 
hew  that  we  refufe  him,  and  won’t  be  in  humour 
ifterwards  to  give  his  content  to  your  marriage. 
We  fhould  order  it  by  right,  that  the  refufal  fhould 
:ome  from  himfelfi;  and  endeavour  to  put  him  out 
>f  conceit  with  his  perfon. 

Cleanthes.  You’re  right, 

Frofina.  Yes,  l  am  rigf.t,  that  I  very  well  know, 
rhat  s  what  fhould  be  done:  but  the  deuce  and  all 
s  to  find  ways  and  means — Stay — Suppofe  we  had 
.  woman  fomething  elderly,  who  fhould  have  my 
alents,  and  fhould  a£f  a  part  well  enough  to  coun- 
erfeit  a  lady  of  quality,  by  the  help  of  a  train  made 
ip  in  hafle,  and  a  whimfical  name  of  marchionefs, 
>r  vifcountefs,  let’s  fuppofe  of  Lower-Britany  ;  I 
hould,  by  my  addrefs,  work  your  father  into  a  be- 
ief  that  fhe  was  a  perfon  very  rich,  having  befides 
loufes,  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns  ready  cafh; 
hat  fhe  was  greatly  in  love  with  him,  and  wiih’d 
p  he  marry’d  to  him  fo  much,  as  to  make  over  all 
ae  had  to  him  by  marriage- contrail;  why  I  don’t 
oubt  but  he  would  lend  an  ear  to  the  propofition: 
ar  in  fhort,  he  loves  you  much,  I’m  fenfible  of  it; 
ut  he  loves  his  money  a  little  more;  and  when, 
azzled  with  this  lure,  he  had  once  confented  to 
’hat  concerns  you,  it  would  fignify  little  if  aftef- 
rards  he  fhould  be  undeceiv’d  when  he  came  to  lock 
tore  narrowly  into  the  effedls  of  our  marchionefs. 
Vol.  I.  L 
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Cleanthes.  All  this  is  very  well  contriv’d. 

■'Frofina.  Hold — I  juft  now  recolleft  a- certair 
-acquaintance  of  mine  will  do  our  bufinefs. 

Cleanthes.  Depend  upon  my  gratitude,  Frofina, 
df  you  compafs  the  affair :  but,  fftft,  my  amiable  Ma. 
liana,  let  us,  I  befeech  you  gain  over  your  mother 
and  ’tis  doing  a  great  deal,  only  io  break  off  this 
marriage.  I  beg  you  would  jnake  all  the  effort! 
poffible  on  your  part.  Make  ufe  of  all  the  powei 
which  her  fpndnefs  gives  you.  Difplay,  withou 
cefervej  all  thofe  graces  of  eloquence,  thofe  all-pow 
erful  charms  which  heaven  has.  placed  in  your  eyei 
and  lips;  and  pray  forget  not  any  of  thofe  tende; 
expreffions,  thofe  foft  intreaties,  and  thofe  moving 
careffes,  to  which  I’m  perfuaded  nothing  can  b< 
.refus’d. 

Mariana.  I’ll  do  all  in  my  power  in  it,  and  le 
-.nothing  flip  me. 


-S  C  'E  N  E  II. 


H  A  R  P  A  G  O  N,  CLEANTHES,  MARIA  N-Jt 
ELIZA,  FROSINA. 


Harpagon  afide  and  unperceiv.ed. 

E"Y  !  my  fon  kiffes  the  hand  of  his  intendc] 
mother-in-law  and  his  intended  mother  h: 
law  does  not  much  decline  it.  Should  there  h 
any  myftery  .in  this? 

Eliza.  There  comes  my  father. 

Harpagon.  The  coach  is  quite  ready;  you  ma 
fet  cut  as  foon  as  you  pleafe. 

Cleanthes.  Since  you  don’t  go,  I’ll  conoid  thee 
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Harpagon.  No,  flay:  they  may  go  very  well  by 
themfelves;  I  have  occafion  for  you. 


SCENE  III. 

harpagon,  cleanthes. 


HARPAGON. 

WELL,  fetting  afidethe  confideration  of  a 
mother-in-law,  .what  d’ye  think  of  this 

perfon  ? 

Cleanthes.  What  do  I  think  of  her? 

Harpagon.  Yes,  of  her  air,  her  make,  her  beau¬ 
ty,  her  wit  ? 

Cleanthes.  So,  fo. 

Ha  pagon.  Butfpeak  out. 

Cleanthes.  To  be  frank  with  you,  I  did  not  And 
her  what  I  once  thought  her.  She  has  quite  a  co- 
quetifh  air,  is  aukwardly  made,  her  beauty  very  in¬ 
different,  and  her  wit  of  the  commoneft  kind. 
Hon  t  think,  rather,  tis  to  put  you  out  of  conceit 


with  her:  for  mother-in-law  confider’d  as  mother- 
in-law,  I  like  her  as  well  as  another. 

Harpagon.  And  yet  juft  now  you  told  her _ 

Cleanthes.  I  did  fay  feme  fine  things  to  her  in 
your  name,  but  ’twas  to  pleafe  you. 

Hirpagon,  So  then,  you  fnould  not  have  the 
leaft  inclination  for  her? 

Cleanthes.  I?  not  at  all. 

Harpagon.  I’m  forry  for  it;  for  this  balks  me 
of  a  thought  which  came  into  my  head.  I  was  re- 
flefling,  when  I  faw  her  here,  upon  my  age;  and 
was  thinking  with  myfelf  that  people  would  find 
fault  with  my  marrying  a  young  girl.  This  con¬ 
fideration  made  me  quit  the  defign;  and  as  I 
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have  demanded  her  in  marriage,  and  am  engaged 
to  her  by  promife,  I  would  have  given  her  you,  ha4 
you  not  discover’d  fuch  an  averhon  to  her- 

Cleanthes.  To  whom  ? 

Harpagon.  To  you. 

Cleanthes.  In  marriage  ? 

Harpagon.  In  marriage. 

Cleanthes.  Why,  ’tis  true  fhe’s  net  much  to  my 
tafte :  but  to  oblige  you,  father,  I’ll  determine  to 
marry  her,  if  you  pleafn 

Harpagon.  I?  I’m  more  reasonable  than  you  i» 
magine,  I  won’t  force  your  inclination. 

Cleanthes.  Excufe  me,  I’ll  lay  this  force  upon 
myfelf  out  of  refpeft  to  you. 

Harpagon.  No,  no;  marriage  can  never  be  hap¬ 
py  where  there  is  no  inclination. 

Cleanthes.  That’s  a  thing,  father,  which,  perhaps, 
:jnay  come  afterwards;  and  they  fay  that  love  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  fruit  of  marriage. 

Harpagon.  No,  the  affair  ought  not  to  be  rifqu’d 
cn  the  man’s  fide;  and  there  are  vexatious  confe- 
quences,  to  which  I’ve  no  mind  toexpofeyou;  had 
you,  in  proper  time,  conceiv’d  the  leaf!  inclination 
for  her,  I  would  have  made  you  marry  her,  in  my 
Head:  but  as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  I  fhall  follow  my 
firft  defign,  and  marry  her  myfelf. 

Cleanthes.  Well,  father,  fince  matters  are  fo,  I 
rouft  difeover  my  heart  to  you;  I  mud  let  you  in¬ 
to  this  fecret  of  ours.  The  truth  is,  I’ve  been  in 
love  with  her  from  the  day  I  faw  her  in  the  park; 
my  defign  was  of  late  to  have  afk’d  her  of  you  for 
a  wife,  and  nothing  could  have  kept  me  from  it, 
but  the  declaration  of  your  fentiments,  and  the  fear 
of  difpleafing  you. 

Harpagon.  Did  you  vifit  her? 
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Cleanthes.  Yes,  father. 

Harpagon.  Frequently  ? 

Cleanthes.  Pretty  well,  for  the  time. 

Harpagon.  Was  you  weJl  received? 

Cleanthes.  Very  well,  hut  without  knowing 
who  I  was;  and  that  was  the  reafon  of  Mariana’s 
furprize  juft  now. 

Harpagon.  Did  you  declare  y-our  paftion  for  her, 
and  the  defign  you  had  of  marrying  her? 

Cleanthes.  Moft  certainly ;  and  I  had  even  made 
fome  faint  overtures  to  her  mother. 

Harpagon.  Did  ihe  hearken  to  your  propofals 
concerning  her  daughter  ? 

Cleanthes.  Yes,  very  civilly. 

Harpagon.  And  did  the  daughter  fympathize 
ftrongly  with  your  paftion  ? 

Cleanthes.  If  I  am  to  believe  appearances,  I 
perfuade  myfelf,  father,  that  fhe  has  fome  kindnefs' 
for  me. 

Harpagon.  I’m  very  glad  to  have  learn’d  a  fe- 
cret  of  this  kind;  this  is  exactly  what  I  vranted. 
Hark’ee  me,  fon,  do  you  know  what  you’ve  to  do  ? 
You  muft  think,  if  you  pleafe,  of  quitting  your 
love;  of  giving  over  all  purfuits  after  a  perfcn  I 
defign  for  rnyfelf;  and  of  marrying,  ere  long,  the 
perfon  aflign’d  you. 

Cleanthes.  How,  father,  d’ye  play  upon  me  in 
this  manner  i  Well,  fince  matters  are  come  to  that’, 
I  declare  to  you,  that  I  will  not  quit  the  paftion  I  have 
for  Mariana;  and  that  there  is  no  extremity  to 
which  I  will  not  abandon  myfelf,  to  difpute  that 
conqueft  with  you;  and  that  if  you  have  the  con- 
fent  of  a  mother  on  your  fide,  I  fhall  have  other 
fuccours,  perhaps,  will  fight  on  mine. 
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Harpago n.  How,  villain!  have  you  the  afiur« 
ance  to  trefpafe  upon  my  purlieus? 

Cleanthes.  ’Tis  you  who  trefpafs  upon  mine,  I 
have  the  prior  title. 

Harpagon.  Am  I  not  your  father  ?  and  don’t 
you  owe  me  refpedt  ? 

Cleanthes.  Thefe  are  not  things  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  fhould  be  obliged  to  pay  deference  to  their 
fathers \  and  love  knows  nobody. 

Harpagon. I  will  make  you  know  me  with  a  good 
cudgel. 

Cleanthes.  All  your  threatnings  are  in  vain, 

Harpagon.  Will  you  renounce  Mariana? 

Cleanthes.  Upon  no  account. 

Harpagon.  A  cudgel  here  immediately. 


SCENE.  IV. 


HARPAGON,  CLEANTHES,  MR.  JAMES. 


MR.  JAMES. 

HOLD!  hold!  hold,  gentlemen !  What’s  the 
matter  ? 

Cleanthes.  I  don’t  value  this  a  ftraw. 

Mr.  James  to  Cleanthes.]  Ah!  gently,  Sir. 
Harpagon.  To  talk  thus  infclentiy  to  me! 

Mr.  James  to  Harpagon,]  Ah !  Sir,  for  heaven’s 
fake. 

Cleanthes.  I  won’t  bate  you  an  ace. 

Mr.  James  to  Cleanthes.]  What,  to  your  fa¬ 
ther  ? 

Harpagon.  Let  me  do  it. 

Mr.  James  to  Harpagon.]  What,  to  your  fon  ? 
Once  mQre  ha’  done,  for  my  fake. 
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Harpagon.  I  ll  make  you  judge,  Mr.  James,  in 
this  affair,  to  fhe\7  hew  much  I  am  in  the  right. 

Mr.  James.  Agreed;  [to  Cleanthes. J  go  far¬ 
ther  off. 

Harpagon.  I’ve  a  kindnefs  for  a  girl  whom  X  in¬ 
tend  to  marry;  and  this  rafeal  has  the  impudence 
to  be  in  love  in  the  fame  place,  and  to  make  his 
pretenfions  there  notwithstanding  my.  orders. 

Mr,  James.  Ah!  he’s  in  the  wrong, 

Harpagon.  Is  it  not.  a  horrible  thing  for  a-fon  ta 
come  in  competition  with  his  father?  and  ought 
he  not,  in  duty,  to  abftain  from  touching  upon  my 
inclinations  ? 

Mr.  James.  You’re  in  the  right  on’t.  Let  me 
fpeak  to  him,  and  ftay  you  there. 

Cleanthes  to  Mr.  James;,  who  is  coming  up  to 
him.]  Well,  yes,  fince  he  will  choofe  thee  for 
judge,  I  don’t  refufe  it;  ’tis  nothing  to  me  who  it 
is,  and  I’m  willing  too,  to  refer  myfelf  to  you,  Mr, 
James,  concerning  our  difference. 

Mr.  James.  ’Tis  a  great  honour  you  do  me. 

Cleanthes.  I  am  fmitten  with  a  young  lady,  who. 
anfwers  my  addreffes,  and  tenderly  receives  the  of¬ 
fer  of  my  heart;  and  my  father  takes  into  his  head 
to  difturb  our  amour,  by  demanding  her  for  a  wife. 

Mr.  James.  Undoubtedly  he’s  in  the  wrong. 

Cleanthes.  Is  he  not  afiam’d,  at  his  age,  to  third: 
of  marrying?  Does  it  become  him  to  be  amorous 
again?  And  ought  he  not  to  leave  this  bufinefs  to 
young  fellows? 

Mr.  James.  You’re  in  the  right,  ’tis  a  jeft  i:i 
him.  Let  me  fpeak  a  little  to  him.  [He  returns 
to  Harpagon. ]  Well,  your  fon  is  not  fo  ftrange  a 
creature  as  you  fay;  he  fubmits  to  reafon.  He. 
fays  .he  knows  the  refpeft  he  owes  you;  that  he 
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was  only  hurried  away  in  the  firft  heat  of  pafiion? 
and  that  he’ll  by  no  means  refufe  fubmitting  him- 
felf  to  any  thing  you  pleafe,.  provided  you  would 
but  treat  him  better  than  you  do,  and  give  him 
fome  perfon  in  marriage, ;  with  whom  he  has  reafon 
to  be  fatisfied. 

Harpagon.  Oh  !  tell  him,  Mr.  James,  that  upon 
that  condition,  he  may  expcdh  any  thing  from  me;, 
and  that,  Mariana  excepted,  I  give  him  the  liberty 
of  choofing  whom  he  pleafes. 

Mr.  James.  Let  me  alone.  [To  Cleanthes.J 
Well,  your  father  is  not  fo  unreafonable  as  you 
make  him  ;  and  he  declar’d  to  me  that  ’twas  your 
fiercenefs  threw  him  into  a  pafiion ;  that  ’twas  your 
manner  of  adding  put  him  upon  having  her;  and 
that  he  will  be  ready  to  grant  you  all  you  wilh, 
provided  you  go  about  it  with  mildnefs,  and  pay 
him  the  deference,  refpedb,  and  fubmiffion  that  a 
lather  ought  to  expedt  from  a  fon. 

Cleanthes.  Ah!  Mr.  James,  you  may  allure  him, 
that  if  he  grants  me  Mariana,  he  fhall  always  find 
me  the  mold  fubmiffive  of  men;  and  that  I  fhall 
never  do  any  thing  but  according  to  his  pleafure. 

Mr.  James  to  Harpagon.  j  ’Tis  done;  he  con- 
lents  to  what  you  fay. 

Harpagon.  That’s  the  happieft  thing  in  the 
WO  rid. 

Mr.  James  to  Cleanthes.J  All’s  over;  he’s  fa¬ 
tisfied  with  your  promifes. 

Cleanthes.  Heaven  be  prais’d. 

Mr.  James.  Gentlemen,  you’ve  nothing  to  do 
but  to  difcourfe  the  matter  over  together;  here  are 
you  now  agreed;  and  you  were  juft  at  dagger’s- 
thawing,  for  want  of  underftandiag  one  another. 
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Cleanthes.  My  dear  Mr.  James,  I  fhall  be  for 
ever  obliged  to  you. 

.Mr.  James.  There’s  no  reafon,  Sir. 

Harpagon.  You  have  done  me  a  pleafure,  Mr. 
James,  and  it  deferves  a  reward.  [Harpagon  fum> 
bling  in  his  pocket,  Mr.  James  holds  out  his  hand, 
but  Harpagon  only  pulls  out  his  handkerchief.!  .Go,. 
I  ihall  remember  you. 

Mr.  James.  l  am  your  humble  fervant. 

S  GENE  V. 

HARPAGON,  C  L  E  A  N  T.  H  E  S . 
CLEANTHES. 

I  ASK  your  pardon,  father,  for  the  pafiion  2 
difcovered. 

Harpagon.  ’Tis  nothing  at  all. 

Cleanthes.  I  affure  you  it  gives  me  all  the  con¬ 
cern  imaginable. 

Harpagon.  And  it  gives  me  great  pleafure  to  fee 
you  brought  to  reafon. 

Cleanthes.  What  goodnefs  is  it  in  you  fo  foon 
to  forget  my  fault  ! 

Harpagon.  When  children  return  to  their  duty, 
we  prefentiy  forget  their  paid  faults. 

Cleanthes.  What,  to  retain  no  refentment  for 
all  my  extravagancies! 

Harpagon.  ’Tis  what  you  oblige  me  to  by  the 
fubmifhon  and  refpedt  with  which  you  carry  your- 
felf. 

Cleanthes.  I  promife  you,  father,  that  I  fhall  ’ 
preferve  in  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  your 
goodnefs  as  long  as  I  live. 
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Harpagon.  And  I  promife  you,  there’s  nothing 
you  may  not  obtain  of  me. 

Cleanthes.  Ah!  father,  I  alk  nothing  more  of 
you,  you  have  given  me  enough,  when  you  gave 
me  Mariana. 

Harpagon.  How! 

Cleanthes.  I  fay,  father,  that  you  have  made  me 
too  happy,  and  that  I  find  every  thing  included  in 
the  favour  of  giving  me  Mariana. 

Harpagon.  Who  is  it  talks  of  giving  you  Ma¬ 
riana  ? 

Cleanthes.  You,  father. 

Harpagon.  I? 

Cleanthes.  Moft  certainly. 

Harpagon.  How,  I?  ’Tis  you  promis’d  to  re¬ 
nounce  her. 

Cleanthes.  I  renounce  her? 

Harpagon.  Yes. 

Cleanthes.  Not  at  all. 

Harpagon.  Han’t  you  given  up  all  pretences  to 
her  ? 

Cleanthes.  On  the  contrary,  I’m  more  deter¬ 
min’d  than  ever. 

Harpagon.  How,  rafcal,  again  ? 

Cleanthes.  Nothing  can  alter  me. 

Harpagon.  Let  me  at  thee,  villain. 

Cleanthes.  Do  what  you  pleafe. 

Harpagon.  I  forbid  thee  ever  feeing  me  more. 

Cleanthes.  Sooner  the  better. 

Harpagon.  I  abandon  thee. 

Cleanthes.  You’re  very  welcome. 

Harpagon.  I  renounce  thee  for  my  fen, 

Cleanthes.  Be  it  To. 

Harpagon.  I  difinherit  thee. 

CleaEthes,  What  you  will. 
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Harpagon.  I  give  thee  my  curfe. 

Cleanthes.  I’ve  nothing  to  do  with  your  gifts. 


SCENE  VI. 


CLEANTHE-S,  LA  FLECHE. 

La  Fleche  coming  out  of  the  garden  with  r. 


cafket. 


H!  Sir,  I  find  you  in  the  nick  of  time.  Fol- 


A~%  low  me,  quick. 

Cleanthes.  What’s  there? 

La  Fleche.  Follow  me,  I  tell  you,  we’re  all  right. 
Cleanthes.  How? 

La  Fleche.  Here’s  your  bufinefsw 
Cleanthes.  What  ? 

La  Fleche.  I’ve  had  a  fhcep’s  eye  upon  it  all  day 
Cleanthes.  What  is  it? 

La  Fleche.  Your  father’s  treafure,  which  I’ve 
caught. 

Cleanthes.  In  what  manner  haft  thou  got  it? 
La  Fleche.  You  fhall  know  all;  let’s  away,  J. 
hear  him  Ihouting  out. 


S  C  E'  N  E  VII. 


Harpagon  from  the  garden,  crying 

THIEVES,  thieves,'  murder,  aflaffination. 

Juftice,  juft  heaven!  I’m  undone,  I’m  mur¬ 
der'd,  they’ve  cut  my  throat,  they’ve  Hole  my  mo¬ 
ney.  Who  can  this  be?  What’s  become  of  him? 
Where  is  he?  Where  does  he  conceal  himfelf  ? 
What  fhall  I  do  to  find  him?  Whither  run?  Whft 
ther  not  run?  Is  not  he  there?  Is  not  he  hare?: 
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Who’s  there?  Stand.  R.eftore  me  rny  money,  raf- 
ca1— -[To  himfeif,  laying  hold  of  his  own  arm.T 
Ah!  his  myfelf.  My  mind’s  difturb’d;  and  J 
don’t  know  where  I  am,  who  I  am,  or  what  I  do. 
Alas!  my  poor  money,  my  poor  money,  my  dear 
friend,  they  have  bereav’d  me  of  thee;  and  lince 
thou  art  remov’d,  I’ve  loft  my  fupport,  my  confo- 
lation,  my  joy;  every  thing’s  at  an  end  with  me, 
and  I’ve  no  more  to  do  in  the  world:  without  thee 
I  cannot  live.  ’Tis  over  with  me,  I  die,  I’m  dead, 
I’m  bury’d.  Is  there  no  body  will  raife  me  to  life 
again,  by  reftoring  my  dear  money,  or  informing 
me  who  has  taken  it?  Heh!  what  fay  you?  Alas, 
’tis  no  body.  "Whoever  they  be  that  have  given 
the  blow,  they  muft  have  nick’d  their' opportunity 
with  a  great  deal  of  care;  they  pitch’d  upon  the 
exact  time  when  I  was  in  difcourfe  with  my  rafcal 
of  a  fon.  Let’s  out;  I’ll  go  demand  juftice,  and 
order  my  whole  family  to  be  put  to  the  torture  ; 
my  maids,  my  footmen,  my  fon,  my  daughter,  and 
myfelf  too.  What  a  croud’s  here  got  together!  I 
can  call  my  eyes  on  no  body  who  gives  me  not  fu- 
fpicion  ;  every  thing  feems  my  thief.  Heh!  what 
are  they  talking  of  there?  Of  him  that  robb’dme? 
What  noife  is  that  above?  Is  it  my  thief  that’s 
there?  For  heaven’s  fake,  if  you  know  tidings  of 
my  thief,  I  befeech  you  tell  me.  Is  he  not  con¬ 
cealed  there  amongft  you?  They  all  ftare  at  me, 
and  fall  a  laughing.  You’ll  fee  that  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  concern’d  in  this  robbery  committed  upon 
me.  Here,  quick,  commiftaries,  archers,  provofts, 
iudges,  racks,  gibbets,  and  executioners.  I’ll  hang 
every  body;  and  if  I  find  not  my  money  again,  I’.?l 
hang  myfelf  afterwards. 
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A  C  T  V.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 


HARPAGON,  A  COMMISSARY. 
COMMISSARY. 

LET  me  alone,  thank  heaven,  .!  know  my  bu- 
finefs.  Tis  not  to-day  that  I’ve  been  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  thief-catching;  and  would  I  had  as  many 
thoufand  crown-bags  as  I  have  been  the  occafion 
of  people  being  hanged. 

Harpagon.  All  magiftrates  are  interefled  to  take 
this  affair  in  hand;  and  if  they  don’t  find  me  out 
my  money.  I’ll  demand  juftiee  upon  juftice  itfelf. 

Commiffary.  We  muft  make  the  hue  and  cry 
as  far  as  is  requifite.  You  fay  that  there  was  in 
this  cafket - 

Harpagon.  Ten  thoufand  crowns  well  told. 
Commiffary.  Ten  thoufand  crowns  ? 

Harpagon  weeping.]  Ten  thoufand  crowns. 
Commiffary.  It  is  a  pretty  confiderable  robbery. 
Harpagon.  There’s  no  punifhment  great  enough 
for  the  enormity  of  the  crime;  and  if  it  remains 
unpunifh’d,  the  mofl:  facred  things  are  no  longer 
fecure. 

Commiffary.  In  what  coin  was  the  fum  ? 
Harpagon.  In  good  Louis-d’ors,  and  ponderous 
piftoles. 

Commiffary.  Whom  do  you  fufpeft  of  this  rob¬ 
bery  ? 

Harpagon.  Every  body;  and  I’d  have  you  take 
into  cuftody  the  whole  city  and  fuburbs. 

Commiffary.  You  muff  not,  believe  me,  fcare 
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people  too  much;  but  endeavour  to  fifh  out  fomc 
evidence  by  fair  means,  in  order  to  proceed  af¬ 
terwards  with  more  rigour,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
fum  they  have  taken  from  you. 

SCENE  II. 

HARPAGON,  COMMISSARY,.  MR.  JAMES. 

Mr.  James  at  the  end  of  the  ftage,  turning  back 
to  the  door  he  came  out  of. 

I  SHALL  return  prefently.  Let  his  throat  be 
cut  immediately;  let  them  finge  me  his  feet, 
let  them  put  him  into  boiling  water,  and  hang  him 
me  up  at  the  deling. 

Harpagon.  Who  ?  he  that  robb’d  me  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  fpeak  of  a  fucking:pig,  which  your 
fteward  has  juft  fent  me,  and  I'll  drefs  him  for  you 
after  my  own  fancy. 

Harpagon.  That's  not  the  queftion.  [Turns  to 
the  commiffary.^  And  here’s  one  you  are  to  talk 
with  upon  another  affair. 

Comm  Mary.  Don’t  put  yourfelf  in  a  fright.  I’m 
not  a  man  will  feandalize  you;  and  matters  {hall 
be  carry’d  on  by  fair  means. 

Mr.  James.  Is  the  gentleman  to  fup  with  you? 
Commiffary.  In  this  cafe,  my  dear  friend,  you 
r/iuft  hide  nothing  from  your  mailer. 

Mr.  James.  Troth,  Sir,  I’ll  drew  him  all  my  ikill 
can  do;  I  will  treat  you  in  the  beft  manner  I  pof- 
fibly  can. 

Harpagon.  That’s  not  the  affair.. 

Mr.  James.  If  I  don’t  make  you-  as  good  cheer 
as  I  would,  ’tis  the  fault  of  your  Mr.  Stew.ard,  who 
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has  clipped  my  wings  with  the  fciflars  of  his  ceco- 
nomy. 

Harpagon.  Rafcal,  we’re  about  other  matters  than 
fupper;  and  I  defire  thou’lt  let  me  know  fomething 
of  the  money  they’ve  taken  from  me. 

Mr.  James.  Have  they  taken  your  money? 

Harpagon.  Yes,  rafcal;  and  I'll  have  thee  hang¬ 
ed  if  thou  doll  not  reftcre  it  me. 

Coxnmiflary  to  Harpagon.]  Pray  now  don’t  ufe 
him  ill.  I  fee,  by  his  looks,  he’s  an  honeft  fellow; 
and  that  without  being  fent  to  goal  he’ll  difcover 
all  you  want  to  know:  yes,  friend,  if  you  confefs 
the  thing  to  us,  no  harm  fhall  come  to  you,  and 
you  fhall  he  properly  rewarded  by  your  mailer. 
They’ve  taken  his  money  from  him  to-day,  and  it 
can’t  be  but  you  mull  know  fome  tidings  of  this 
affair. 

Mr.  James  afide.]  The  very  thing  I  wilh,  to 
be  reveng’d  on  our  fteward:  fince  he  came  within 
our  doors,  he’s  the  favourite;  no  advice  heard  but 
his;  and  befides,  the  late  cudgelling  bout  Hicks  on 
my  llomach. 

Harpagon.  What  art  thou  puzzling  about? 

Commifiary.  Let  him  alone.  He’s  going  to  fa- 
tisfy  you ;  I  told  you  that  he  was  an  honeft  fellow. 

Mr.  James.  Sir,  if  you  will  have  me  fpeak  out 
the  real  thing,  I  believe  ’t's  your  dear  Mr.  Steward 
who  has  done  the  bufinefs. 

Harpagon.  Valere? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Harpagon.  He  who  appears  to  me  fo  faithful? 

Mr.  James.  The  very  fame.  I  believe  ’tis  he 
that  has  robbed  you. 

Harpagon.  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  believe 
fo? 
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Mr.  James,  On  what  grounds? 

Harpagon.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  I  believe  it - becaufe  I  do  believe 

it. 

Commifiary.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  tell  the  cir- 
cumftances  you  know. 

Harpagon.  Did  you  fee  him  hovering:  about  the 
place  where  I  had  put  my  money? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  indeed.  Where  was  your  mo¬ 
ney  ? 

Harpagon.  In  the  garden, 

Mr.  James.  Exaftly;  I  faw  him  hovering  about 
the  garden.  And  what  was  this  money  in? 

Harpagon.  In  a  calket. 

Mr.  James.  The  very  thing.  I  faw  him  have 
a  cafket. 

Harpagon.  And  how  was  this  calket. made?  1 
sfhall  eafily  fee  whether  it  was  mine. 

Mr.  James.  How  was  it  made? 

Harpagon.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  It  was  made- - it  was  made  like 

a  cafket. 

CommifTary.  That’s  right.  But  give  fome  final! 
defcription  of  it,  that  we  may  fee. 

Mr.  James.  ’Tis  a  large  cafket.  % 

Harpagon.  That  they  hole  from  me  is  a  fmall 
one. 

Mr.  James.  Why,  yes,  it  is  fmall  if  you  take  it 
in  that  way;  but  I  call  it  large  for  what  it  contains. 

Commifiary.  And  what  colour  is  it? 

Mr.  James.  What  colour? 

Commifiary,  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  ’Tis  of  a  colour — Hus  of  a  certain 
colour,  there — Could  you  not  help  me  out  ? 

Harpagon.  Heh ! 
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Mr.  James.  Is  not  it  red  ? 

Harpagon.  No,  gray. 

Mr.  James.  Why,  yes,  gray-red;  that’s  what  I 
would  have  faid. 

Harpagon.  There’s  not  the  leaft  doubt.  Tis 
•certainly  it.  Write,  Sir,  write  down  his  depofiti- 
crn.  Heavens!  Whom  to  t-ruft  hereafter!  one  muft 
never  more  fwearto  anything;  and  I  believe  after 
this,  that  I  may  rob  myfelf. 

Mr.  James  to  Harpagon.]  Here  he  is  come  back. 
Sir.  Don’t  go  tell  him,  however,  that  ’tis  I  who 
have  difcover’d  this. 


SCENE  III. 


/ 

HARPAGON,  VALERE,  COMMISSARY, 
MR.  JAMES. 


HARPAGON. 


Here,  come  and  confefs  an  aftion  the  moft 
villainous,  an  attempt  the  molt  horrible  that 
ever  was  committed. 

Valere.  What  do  ye  mean.  Sir? 

Harpagon.  How,  traitor,  not  blulh  at  thy  crime  ? 
Valere.  Of  what  crime  would  you  fpeak? 
Harpagon.  Of  what  crime  would  I  fpeak,  raf- 
cal,  as  if  you  did  not  know  tvhat  I  would  fay?  ’Th, 
in  vain  you  pretend  to  difguife  it.  The  builnefs  is 
out,  and  they  have  juft  now  told  me  all.  How 
could  you  abufe  my  kindnefs  in  this  manner,  and 
introduce  yourfelf  into  my  houfe  on  purpofe  to  be- 
:ray  me,  to  play  me  fuch  a  trick  as  this  ? 

Valere.  Sir,  fince  they  have  difcovered  all  to  you^ 
•  won’t  feek  to  palliate  or  deny  the  thing. 
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Mr  James.  Ohltioh!  how  could  I  guefs  with- 
out  thinking  of  it? 

Valere.  ’Tvvas  my  defign  to  fpeak  to  you  about 
it  :  and  I  was  willing  to  wait  a  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity:  but  fince  ’tis-as  it  is,  I  conjure  you  not  to 
ruffle  ycurfeif,  and  to  hear  my  reafons. 

Harpagon.  And  what  line  reafons  can  you  give 
me,  infamous  thie£? 

Valere.  Nay,  Sir,  I  have  not  dfeferv’d  fuch  names. 
'Tis  true,  1  have  committed  an  offence  againfhyou : 
but,  after  all,  my  fault  is  pardonable. 

Harpagon.  How  pardonable?  a  premeditated 
blow!  an  afTaffi nation  of  this  kind! 

Valere.  For  heaven’s  fake,  don’t  put  yourfelf  in 
a  paffion.  When  you  have  heard  me,  you’ll  fee 
the  mrfehief  is  not  fo -great  as  you  make  it. 

Harpagon.  The  mifehief  not  fo  great  as  I  make 
Jt  ?  What!  my  blood,  rny  bowels,  rafcal  ? 

Valere.  Your  blood,  Sir,  is  not  fallen  into  bad 
hands.  I’m  of  a  qank  not  to  do  it  injury;  there’s 
nothing  in  all  this,  but  what  I  can  well  make  re¬ 
paration  for. 

Harpagon.  So  I  intend  you  fhall;  and  that  you 
reftore  me  what  you  have  robb’d  me  of. 

Valere.  Your  honour,  Sir,  fhall  be  fully  fatisfy’d. 

Harpagon.  Honour’s  not  in  the  queflion  here. 
But  tell  me  who  mov’d  you  to  this  adlion  ?  |( 

Valere.  Alas!  do  you  afk  me? 

Harpagon.  Yes,  truly,  I  do  afk  you.  j 

Valere.  A  god  who  carries  his  excufe  fox  every 
thing  he  does:  Love. 

Harpagon.  Love! 

Valere.  Yes. 

Harpagon.  Fine  love,  fine  love,  in  faith!  love: 
of  my  Louis  d’ors.. 
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Valere.  No,  Sir,  ’tis  not  your  riches  have  tempt¬ 
ed  me,  ’tis  not  that  has  dazzled  me  ;  and  I  prcteft 
and  vow  never  to  make  pretence  to  any  of  your 
wealth,  provided  you  would  leave  me  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  what  I  have. 

Harpagon.  I  will  not  do  it,  a  legion  take  me,  if 
I  fuffer  it  ;  but  fee  what  infolence,  to  defire  to  keep 
what  he  has  robb’d  me  of. 

Valere.  Do  you  call  this  a  robbery? 

Harpagon.  Do  I  call  it  a  robbery?  A  treafure 
fuch  as  this  ? 

Valere.  ’Tis  a  treafure,  ’tis  true,  and  the  moft 
precious  one,  doubtlefs,  that  you  have;  but  to  let 
me  have  it  will  not  be  lofing  it.  Upon  my  knees 
[  alk  it  of  you,  this  moft  charming  treafure;-  and, 
to  do  right,  you  muft  grant  it  me. 

Harpagon.  Me  grant  it!  What  a  deuce  does  this 
drive  at? 

Valere.  We  have  promis’d  mutual  faith,  and 
lave  fworn  never  to  forfake  each  ether. 

Harpagon.  The  oath  is  admirable,  and  the  pro- 
nife  droll. 

Valere.  We  are  engag’d  to  an  eternal  union. 

Harpagon.  I  lhall  forbid  the  banns,  I  allure  you. 

Valere.  Nothing  but  death  can  feparate  us. 

Harpagon.  This  is  being-  devililhly  bewitched 
vith  my  money. 

Valere.  I  have  told  you  already*,  Sir,  ’twas  not 
ntereft  that  carried  me  to  do  what  I  have  done. 
v!y~hcart  has  nota&ed  by  fuch  fprings  as  you  ima- 
ine,  and  a  motive  more  noble  has  infpired  me  with 
his  refolution. 

Harpagon.  You’ll  fee  ’tis  out  of  Chriftian  cha¬ 
tty  he  would  have  my  money:  but  I’ll  give  effec- 
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tual  orders  here ;  and  juftice,  impudent  hang-dog* 

will  do  me  right  for  all. 

Valere.  You  may  ufe  me  as  you  will,  and  here 
i  am  ready  to  fufrer  all  the  violence  you  pleafe  , 
but  I  beg  of  you,  at  leaft  to  believe,  that  ir  there 
is  any  harm,  ’tis  only  me  you  are  to  accufe;  and 
that  your  daughter  is  not,  in  the  leaft,  to  blame  in 
all  this. 

Harpagon.  I  much  believe  it  truly.  It  would 
be  very  fcrange  had  ray  daughter  been  an  accomplice 
in  fuch  a  crime.  But  I  expefh  to  have  my  trea- 
fure  again,  and  that  you  tonfefs  whither  you  have 
carry’d  it. 

Valere.  I?  I  have  notcariy’d  it  away,  ’tis  ftill 
at  home. 

Harpagon  ancle. 3  Oh  my  clear  caiket!  [aloud.^ 
Is’t  not  gone  out  of  my  houfe  ? 

Valere.  No,  Sir. 

Harpagon.  Meh!  but  haft  thou  not  been  dab- 
bling  ? 

Valere.  I  dabbling?  Ah!  you  wrong  us  both 
the  flame  with  which  I  burn  is  too  pure,  too  full 
cf  refpecd  to  admit  of  that. 

Harpagon  a  fide.  3  Burn  for  my.  caiket! 

Valere.  I  would  much  rather  have  died,  than 
have  difcover’d  the  leaft  cffenfive  thought;  there 
was  too  much  wifdom,  too  much  honefty  for  that. 

Harpagon  afibe.]  My  caiket  too  honeft! 

Valere.  All  my  defires  were  limited  to  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  fight;  and  nothing  criminal  has  profan’d: 
the  pafiion  thofe  fair  eyes  have  infpir’d  me  with. 

Harpagon  afide.]  The  fair  eyes  of  my  caiket  !i 
He  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  lover  of  his  miftrefs. 

Valere.  Dame  Claudia,  Sir,  knows  the  wholej 
truth  of.  this  adventure,  and  fire  can  bear  witnefs.. 
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Harpagon.  How !  my  maid  an  accomplice  in  the 
affair  ? 

Valere.  Yes,  Sir,  ftie  was  witnefs  of  our  en— 
gagement;  and  it  was  after  ihe  knew  my  paffion 
was  honourable  that  {he  aflifted  me  in  pefuading 
your  daughter  to  plight  her  troth,  -and  receiv-e 
mine. 

Harpagon  afide.]  Hey!  what,  does  the  fear  of 
juftice  make  him  rave?  [To  Valere.]  What  doft 
thou  perplex  us  with  about  my  daughter? 

Valere.  I  fay,  Sir,  that  I  had  the  greateft  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  bring  her  modefty  to  confent  to  what  my 
love  requir’d. 

Harpagon.  The  modefty  of  whom? 

Valere.  Of  your  daughter;  and  it  was  only  fince 
jyefterday  fhe  could  prevail  upon  herfelf  to  refolve 
we  fhould  mutually  fign  a  promife  of  marriage. 

Harpagon.  Has  my  daughter  fign’d  thee  a  pro¬ 
mife  of  marriage? 

Valere.  Yes,  Sir,  as  on  my  part  I  have  fign’d 
one  to  her. 

< 

j  Harpagon.  O  heavens!  Misfortune  upon  mis¬ 
fortune! 

Mr.  James  to  the  commiffary.]  Write,  Sir,  write. 

1  Harpagon.  Complication  of  mifchief!  Excefsof 
fiefpair !  [To  the  commiffary.]  Come,  Sir,  do  the 
duty  of  your  office,  and  draw  me  up  an  inditement 
for  him  as  a  felon  and  a  fuborner. 

Mr.  James.  As  a  felon  and  a  fuborner. 

Valere.  Thefe  are  names  that  don’t  belong  to 
me;  and  when  you  know  who  I  am - - - 
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S  C  E  N  E  IV. 

,H  A  R  P  A  G  0  N,  ELIZA,  MARIANA,  V  A» 
L  E  R  E,  FSOSINA,  M  R.  J  A  M  E  S,  A 
COMMISSARY. 

•HARPAGON, 

A  H  !  gracelefs  child !  daughter  unworthy  of 
fuch  a  father!  Is  it  thus  you  put  in  pra&ice 
the  leffons  I’ve  given  you?  Do  you  fuffer yourfelf 
to  be  caught  by  an  infamous  thief,  and  engage 
yourfelf  to  him  without  my  confent?  But  you  fhall 
be  deceiv’d,  both  of  you.  [to  Eliza.]  Four  ftrong 
walls  fhall  anfvver  for  your  condudl;  [to  Valere.] 
and  a  good  gallows,  impudent  rafcal,  fhall  do  me 
juftice  for  thy  boldnefs. 

Valere.  It  will  not  be  your  paffion  will  judge 
the  affair  :  and  they’ll  hear  me,  at  ieaft,  before  they 
condemn  me. 

Harpagon.  I  was  wrong  to  fay  the  gallows,  thou 
fhalt  be  broke  upon  the  wheel, 

Eliza  kneeling  to  her  father.]  Ah !  father,  be  a 
little  more  humane  in  your  fentiments,  I  befeech 
you,  don’t  go  to  pufh  matters  with  the  utraoft  vi¬ 
olence  of  paternal  power.  Suffer  not  yourfelf  to 
be  carry’d  away  by  the  firft  guffs  of  your  paffion-, 
and  give  yourfelf  time  to  conffder  what  you  do. 
Take  the  trouble  of  looking  more  narrowly  into  the 
perfon  you’re  fo  enrag’d  at.  He’s  quite  another 
man  than  you  imagine;  and  you  fhall  find  it  lefs 
ftrange  I  ffiould  have  given  rnyfelf  to  him,  when 
you  know  that  had  it  not  been  for  him  you  would 
have  long  ago  have  loft  me  for  ever.  Yes,  father, 
’us  he  who  far’d  me  from  the  great  hazard  which 


you  know  I  ran  in  the  water;  and  to  whom  you 
owe  the  life  of  that  very  daughter,  who _ 

Harpagon.  All  this  is  nothing;  and  it  had  been 
much  oetter  for  me,  had  he  fufTered  thee  to  drown, 
than  to  do  what  he  has  done. 

Eliza.  I  conjure  you.  Sir,  by  paternal  love,  grant 
me - 

Harpagon.  No,  no;  I’ll  hear  nothing;  and  iu- 
nice  mult  do  its  office. 

Mr.  James  afide.]  You’ll  pay  me  the  blows  of 
the  cudgel. 

Frofina  afide.]  What  ftrange  perplexity  is  here! 
S  C  E  N  t  V. 


5  A  N  S  E  L  M,  H  A  R  P  A  G  0  N,  ELIZA, 
MARIANA,  FRO  SIN  A,  VALERE, 
COMMISSARY,  MR.  JAMES. 

1 

ANSEL  M. 

WHAT’S  the  matter  here,  Signior  Harpa¬ 
gon?  You  are  very  much  ruffied,  I  fee. 
f  Harpagon.  Ah !  Signior  Anfelm,  I  am  0ne  of 
f  the  molt  rmferable  of  men;  and  here  the  Lord 
•  knows  what  vexation  and  diforder  in  refpea  to  the 
c  contrail  you  come  to  fign;  I’m  affiiffinated  in  my 
;  fortune,  I’m  allaffinated  in  my  honour;  and  there’s 
,  a  traitor,  a  villain,  who  has  violated  all  the  moil 
3  facred  ties ;  who  has  crept  into  my  family  under 

the  tltIe  of  2  menia'  fervant,  to  rob  me  of  my  mo- 
i  ney,  and  feduce  my  daughter. 

o  Valere.  Who  minds  your  money,  that  you  make 
luch  a  fenfelefs  pother  about? 

,,  Harpagon.  Yes,  they’ve  made  each  other  a  pro- 
ll'  mi^e  mariiage.  This  affront  concerns  you,  Sig- 
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hior  Anfelm  ;  and  ’tis  you  who  ought  to  take  pat¬ 
ty  againfi  him,  and  profecute  him  to  the  utmoft  at 
your  own  expence,  to  revenge  yourfelf  on  his  in¬ 
dolence. 

Anfelm.  It  is  not  my  defign  to  force  myfelf  up¬ 
on  any  body,  or  to  make  any  pretences  to  a  heart 
which  has  already  bellow’d  itfelf:  but  as  to  your 
interells,  I’m  ready  to  efpoufe  them  as  if  they 
were  my  own. 

Harpagon.  There’s  a  gentleman  that’s  a  very 
honeft  commiffiary,  who  tells  me  he’ll  omit  no¬ 
thing  which  concerns  the  duty  of  his  office.  [To 
the  commiffiary,  pointing  to  Valere.]  Charge  him. 
Sir,  as  you  fhould  do,  and  make  things  very  cri¬ 
minal. 

Valere.  I  don’t  fee  what  crime  you  can  make 
of  the  paffion  I  have  for.  your  daughter;  and  the 
puniffiment  to  which  you  think  I  may  be  condemn¬ 
ed  on  account  of  our  engagement,  when  ’tis  known 
who  I  am - 

Harpagon.  I  don’t  in  the  leaf!:  value  all  thefe  fto- 
ries;  and  the  world  now-a-davs  is  full  of  nothing 
but  your  rafcally  quality,  your  impoftors,  who  make 
advantage  of  their  obfcurity,  who  trick  themfelves 
infolently  out,  with  the  firft  illuftrious  name  that 
comes  into  their  head. 

Valere.  Know  that  I  have  a  heart  too  honeft,  to 
take  upon  me  any  thing  which  does  not  belong  to 
me;  and  all  Naples  can  bear  witnefs  of  my  birth. 

Anfelm.  Soft  2nd  fair,  take  care  what  you  are 
going  to  fay.  You  run  more  rifque  here  than  you 
are  aware  of.  You  ipeak  before  a  perfon  to  whom 
all  Naples  is  known,  and  who  can  ealily  fee  through 
your  ftory. 

Valere.  I’m  not  a  man  fhould  fear  any  thing  ; 
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f  you  know  Naples,  you  know  who  Don  Thomas 
1’Alburcy  was. 

Anfelm.  Doubtlefs  I  know  him,  and  few  people 
<new  him  better  than  I. 

Harpagon.  I  care  not  either  for  Don  Thomas, 
)r  for  Don  Martin.  [Seeing  two  candles  burning, 
le  blows  out  one. 3 

Anfelm.  Pray  let  him  fpeak;  we  {ball  fee  what 
ie’ll  fay  of  him. 

Valere.  I  would  fay,  that  he’s  the  perfon  who 
;ave  me  birth. 

Anfelm.  He? 

Valere.  Yes. 

Anfelm.  Go,  you  jeft;  find  fome  other  ftory 
hat  may  fucceed  better  for  you  ;  and  don’t  pretend 
0  fave  yourfelf  under  this  piece  of  impofture. 

Valere.  Pray  exprefs  yourfelf  with  more  decen- 
y.  It  is  no  impofture;  and  I  advance  nothing 
tere,  which  it  would  not  be  eafy  for  me  to  ju- 
Kfy. 

Anfelm.  How!  dare  you  call  yourfelf  the  fon  of 
3on  Thomas  d’Alburcy  ? 

Valere.  Yes,  I  dare;  and  I  am  ready  to  main- 
ain  this  truth  againft  any  perfon  whatfoever. 

Anfelm.  It  is  a  wonderful  afturance.  Know 
®  your  confufion,  that  it  is  fixteen  years  ago  at 
eaft,  that  the  perfon  you  mention  was  loft  at 
;a  with  his  wife  and  children,  endeavouring  to 
ive  their  lives  from  the  cruel  perfecutions  which 
ccompany’d  the  troubles  at  Naples,  and  which  oc- 
afion’d  the  banifhment  of  feveral  illuftrious  fa- 
ailies. 

Valere.  Yes:  but  know  to  your  confufion,  that 
is  fon,  feven  years  of  age,  with  a  fervant,  was  fav- 
d  from  that  fiiipwreck  by  a  Spanifh  veffel;  and 

Vol.  I.  M 
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that  this  fon  fav’d  is  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  to 
you.  Know  that  the  captain  of  this  veffel,  being 
afFedled  with  my  misfortune,  -took  a  kindnefs  to 
me:  that  he  brought  me -up  as  his  own  fon  •,  and 
that  arms  have  been  my  employment,  ever  fineel 
was  capable  of  .them-:  that  I  have  learn’d  of  late  that 
.my  father  was  not  dead,  as  I  had  always  believ’d; 
that  palling  this  way,  -to  go  in  fearch  of  him,  an 
adventure,  concerted  by  heaven,  brought  me  to  the 
fight  of  the  amiable  Eliza;  that  this  fight  made 
me  Have  to  her  beauty;  and  that  the  violence  of 
my  love,  and  the  feverities  of  her  father,  made  me 
take  a  refolution  to  introduce  myfelf  into  his 
houfe,  and  fend  another  perfon  in  quell  of  my  pa¬ 
rents. 

Anfelm.  But  what  teftimony,  other  than  your 
own  word,  may  allure  us  that  this  is  not  a  fable 
built  upon  a  truth  ? 

Yalere.  The  Spanifh  captain;  a  ruby  feal  which 
belong’d  to  my  father;  a  bracelet  of  agate  which 
my  mother  put  upon  my  arm;  and  old  Pedro,  the 
Tenant  who  was  fared  with  me  from  the  fh ip- 
wreck. 

Mariana.  Alas!  I  myfelf  can  anfwer  here  for 
what  you’ve  faid,  that  you  do  not  impofe  upon  us ; 
and  every  thing  you  fay  gives  .me  clearly  to  know 
that  you  . are  my  brother. 

Yalere.  You  mv  filler? 

Mariana.  Yes,  my  heart  was  touch’d  from  the 
moment  you  open’d  your  mouth ;  and  our  mother, 
who  will  be  overjoy’d  at  the  fight  of  you,  has  a  thou- 
land  times  entertain’d  me  with  the  misfortunes  of 
our  family.  Heaven  too  fuffer’d  not  us  to  perifh 
in  that  melancholy  fhipwreck;  but  it  only  fav’d 
our  lives  at  the  expence  of  our  liberty;  and  they 
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were  Corfairs  who  took  up  my  mother  and  myfelf 
from  the  wreck  of  our  veflel.  After  ten  years  of 
flavery,  a  lucky  accident  gave  us  our  liberty,  and 
we  return’d  to  Naples,  where  we  found  all  our  ef- 
fe£ts  fold,  without  being  able  to  hear  the  Jeaft 
news  of  our  father.  We  took  pafTage  for  Genoa, 
whither  my  mother  went  to  pick  up  the  unhappy 
remains  of  a  family-eftate  that  had  been  torn  to 
pieces;  and  from  thence  flying  from  the  barbarous 
injuflice  of  her  relations,  fhe  came  into  thefe  parts, 
where  fhe  has  fcarce  liv’d  any.  other  than  alanguifh- 
ing  life. 

Anfelm.  Oh !  heaven !  how  great  are  the  ftrokes 
of  thy  power!  and  how  well  doft  thou  let  us  fee, 
that  it  belongs  to  thee  alone  to  work  miracles  !  Em¬ 
brace  me,  my  children,  and  mix  your  tranfports 
with  thofe  of  your  father. 

Yalere.  Aie  you  cur  father? 

Mariana.  Is  it  you  my  mother  has  fo  much  la¬ 
mented  ? 

Anfelrn.  Yes,  my  daughter,  yes,  my  fon,  I  am 
Don  Thomas  d’Alburcy,  whom  heaven  fav’d  from 
the  waves,  with  all  the  money  he  had  with  him; 
and  who  having  thought  you  all  dead  for  more  than 
fixteen  years,  was  preparing,  after  long  voyages,  to 
feek  for  th'e  confolation  of  a  new  family,  in  marry¬ 
ing  fome  mild- tempered  and  difereet  perfon.  The 
little  fecurity  I  faw  for  rny  life  in  returning  to 
Naples,  made  me  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  ever  re¬ 
turning  to  it;  and  having  found  means  to  fell  ail 
I  had  there,  I  have  fettled  myfelf  here,  where,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Anfelm,  I  endeavoured  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  vexations  of  that  other  name,  which  had 
occafion’d  me  fo  many  crofies. 

Harpagon  to  Anfelm.]  Is  that  your  fon? 
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Anfelm.  Yes. 

Harpagon.  I  {hall  make  you  pay  me  the  ten' 
thoufand  crowns  he  has  robb’d  me  of. 

Anfelm.  He  robb’d  you! 

Harpagon.  The  very  fame. 

Valere.  Who  told  you  To  ? 

Harpagon.  Mr.  James. 

Valere.  Didft  thou  tell  him  fo  ? 

Mr.  James.  You  fee  that  I  fay  nothing. 

Harpagon.  Yes.  There’s  Mr.  Commifiary  who 
has  taken  his  depofition. 

Valere.  Can  you  think  me  capable  of  lb  bafe  an 
aftion  ? 

Harpagon.  Capable,  or  not  capable,  I’ll  have  nay 
money  again. 

SCENE  THE  LAST. 

HARPAGON,  ANSELM,  ELIZA,  MARIANA, 
CLEANTHES,  VALERE,  FROSINA,  COM¬ 
MISSARY,  MR. JAMES,  LAFLECIIE. 

CLEANTHES. 

npOrment  not  yourfelf,  my  father,  accufe  nob©-  j 

gj  dy.  I’ve  had  news  of  your  affair ;  and  1 
come  here  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  will  but  refolve 
to  let  me  marry  Mariana,  your  money  {hall  be  re- 
ftor’d  you. 

Harpagon.  Where  is  it? 

Cleanthes.  Don’t  give  yourfelf  the  leaft  trouble. 
’Tis  in  a  place  I’m  anfwerable  for;  and  all  depends 
upon  me  alone.  You  are  to  tell  me  what  you  de¬ 
termine  upon;  and  you  have  your  choice,  either  to 
give  me  up  Mariana,  or  lofe  your  cafket. 

Harpagon.  Have  they  took  nothing  out  of  it  ? 
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Cleanthes.  Nothing  at  all.  Confider  whether 
you  defign  to  fubfcribe  to  this  marriage,  and  join 
your  confent  to  that  of  her  mother,  who  leaves  her 
the  liberty  of  choice  betwixt  us  two. 

Mariana  to  Cleanthes.]  But  you  don’t  confider 
that  this  confent  alone  is  not  fufficient;  and  that 
heaven,  with  a  brother,  as  you  fee,  [pointing  toVa- 
lere.J  has  reftor  d  me  a  father,  [[pointing  to  An* 
felm.J  from  whom  you  are  to  obtain  me.. 

Anfelm.  Heaven,  my  children,  has  notreftor’d 
me  to  you,  to  oppofe-  your  dofires.  Signior  Har- 
pagnn,  you  know  very  well  that  the  choice  of  a 
young  perfon  will  fall  upon  the  fon,  fooner  than 
upon  the  father.  Come,  don’t  oblige  people  to 
fay  what’s  unneceflary  for  us  to  hear,  and  confent, 
as  I  do,  to  this  double  marriage. 

Harpagon.  T.o  be  well  advis’d,  1  muft  fee  my 
calket. 

Cleanthes.  You  {hall  fee  it  fafe  and  founds 
Harpagon.  I  am  not  able  to  give  my  children 
any  money  in  marriage. 

Anfelm.  Well,  I  have  fome  for  them,  let  not 
that  difquiet  you. 

Harpagon.  You’ll  oblige  yourfelf  to  defray  the. 
»vhole  expence  of  thefe  two  marriages  ? 

Anfelm.  Yes,  I  do  oblige' myfelf  to  it.  Are 
you  fatisfy’d  ? 

Harpagon.  Yes,  provided  you  will  order  me  a 
fuit  of  clothes  for  the  nuptials. 

Amelm.  Agreed.  Come  let’s  enjoy  the  mirth 
this  happy  day  prefents  us  with. 

Commiflary.  Hold,  gentlemen,  hold,  foftly,  if 
' X°u  pleafe-  Who  pays  me  for  my  writings  ? 

Harpagon.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
writings. 
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Commiflary.  Indeed!  But  I  fhan’t  pretend  to 
make  them  for  nothing,  not  I. 

Harpagon  pointing  to  Mr.  James. 3  There’s  a 
fellow  I’ll  give  you  to  hang  for  your  payment. 

Mr.  James.  Alas!  What  muff  one  do  then  ? 
They  cudgel  me  when  I  fpeak  truth;  and  they 
■would  hang  me  for  lying. 

Anfelm.  Signior  Harpagon,  you  muft  forgive 
him  this  piece  of  impofture. 

Harpagon.  You’ll  pay  the  commiflary  then. 

Anfelm,  Yes,  I  will.  Let  us  go  immediately, 
and  fhare  our  joy  with  your  mother. 

Harpagon.  And  I,  to  fee  my  dear  calket  once 
more. 


tHE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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